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PREFACE 


In  presenting  this  group  of  studies  I  wish  first  to  express 
my  deep  appreciation  for  the  generous  cooperation  given  by  all 
those  herein  represented.  Their  approval  and  suggestions  were 
all  helpful  and  made  this  book  possible.  That  they  have  permitted 
me  the  honor  of  arranging,  introducing,  and  planning  the  general 
set-up  is  personally  most  gratifying.  Beyond  this,  however,  there 
is  presented  herein  a  picture  of  unity  within  the  field  of  in- 
terpretation which  cannot  help  but  impress  favorably  all  inter- 
ested in  this  angle  of  speech  education.  Represented  here  are 
men  and  women  from  California  to  Massachusetts,  varying 
widely  in  backgrounds  and  training  yet  seeing  eye  to  eye,  in  the 
main,  concerning  the  chief  problems  in  the  field  of  interpretation. 
That  they  have  unanimously  agreed  such  a  book  as  this  will  be 
of  real  service  in  this  field  is  in  itself  assurance  that  the  book 
is  of  value. 

To  help  us  all  to  know  more  of  each  other,  and  particularly 
to  help  younger  students  to  catch  a  broader  view  of  those 
interested  in  interpretation,  the  biographical  notes  found  at  the 
close  of  the  book  will  be  of  great  interest. 

Certain  controversial  aspects  of  interpretation  are  herein 
discussed.  Since  pros  and  cons  are  set  forth,  the  book  will 
serve  as  a  guide  for  discussion  and  practice  for  all  students,  and 
perhaps  conclusions  may  be  more  readily  reached.  Many  of  these 
articles  have  not  heretofore  been  available  to  a  sufficiently  large 
public ;  collected  as  they  are  here,  they  form  an  unequaled  body 
of  reference  in  the  field  of  interpretation. 

Teaching  interpretation  in  these  days  of  machine  products, 
including  students,  is  not  easy,  for  the  less  hectic  tempos  of  an 
older  day  are  sadly  lacking.  I  am  sure  there  are  others  who  feel 
at  a  loss  sometimes  as  to  how  to  help  our  perfectly  capable 
students  to  realize  the  necessity  for  contemplation  and  quiet  in 
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order  that  interpretation  may  take  root,  sprout,  and  grow — partic- 
ularly grow.  My  own  efforts  are  all  quite  simply  in  the  wish  and 
hope  that  a  better  appreciation  of  life  and  living  may  make  for 
better  interpretation.  I  hold  with  no  cult  or  system,  for  all  cults 
and  systems  must  have  values  else  they  could  never  exist  for  any 
time.  Over  a  long  period  of  years  my  own  teaching  has  con- 
vinced me  of  the  endless  values  accruing  to  the  student  and 
teacher  in  the  study  of  Interpretative  Reading.  Of  late  years 
the  stressing  of  the  scientific  aspects  of  speech,  the  rise  of  great 
theater  buildings  on  many  college  grounds,  the  growth  of  radio, 
the  need  for  being  ready  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  our  times 
in  public  discussion,  have  all  served  to  take  up  the  time,  atten- 
tion, and  money  of  departments,  teachers,  students.  These  things 
have  also  served  to  reduce,  to  an  extent,  a  possible  audience 
desirous  of  hearing  just  one  person  in  a  face-to-face  reading  of 
any  sort.  Monologists  writing  their  own  sketches  and  presenting 
costume  productions  have  held  sway.  Novels  are  turned  into 
"novelogues,"  plays  are  "reviewed,"  and  more  and  more  the 
primary,  ultimate,  and  continued  values  in  the  study  and  prac- 
tice of  Interpretative  Reading  have  been  allowed  to  take  a  sec- 
ondary place.  To  all  those  who  read  these  words  I  wish  to  say, 
"You  must  not  let  the  Interpretative  Reading  of  the  printed 
page  become  a  lost  art."  The  student's  efforts  along  this  line, 
rightly  conceived  and  directed,  are  among  the  most  constructive 
and  beneficial  practices  he  will  encounter  in  his  entire  education. 
The  public  platform  may  be  "out"  (although  I  do  not  grant 
that),  but  there  are  many  "semi-public"  platforms,  and  whether 
a  professionally  public  end  is  ever  achieved  is,  after  all,  not  the 
ideal  or  aim  in  the  educational  set-up.  Most  of  us  are  engaged 
in  teaching  speech  in  educational  institutions,  and  with  this 
privilege  we  have,  in  the  teaching  of  Interpretative  Reading,  a 
rare  opportunity  in  the  training  of  the  individual. 

Personally,  I  wish  that  yet  other  contributors  might  have  been 
represented  in  this  series.  There  are  many  whose  names  do  not 
appear  here  who  are  doing  fine  work  in  this  field,  and  who  will, 
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I  hope,  agree  with  much  of  the  material  assembled  here  as  well 
as  with  the  idea  prompting  the  collaboration.  To  all  of  us, 
teaching  interpretation  is  a  privilige  and  a  challenge.  If  the  dis- 
cussions of  this  book  offer  help,  direction,  or  inspiration  to 
teachers  and  students  in  the  field  of  Interpretation,  its  purpose 
will  be  served. 

Gertrude  E.  Johnson 
University  of  Wisconsin 
Madison,  Wisconsin 
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In  offering  this  first  group  of  essays  it  is  the  hope  that  interest 
may  he  stimulated  in  the  wide  associative  backgrounds  which 
make  interpretation  of  such  vital  importance  in  the  training 
of  the  speech  personality.  Here  are  words  from  some  of  the 
leaders  which  all  point  to  the  vital  worth  in  the  field  of  in- 
terpretative reading. 


FOR  INTERPRETATION^ 

VJerfruicie  Eo  JoJiMison. 


J.  B.  Kerfoot,  in  his  delightful  and  informative  book  How  to 
Rcad,^  says,  "The  living  we  ourselves  do  is  never  really  com- 
prehended by  us  until  we  have  read  and  reread  it  into  other 
lives;  and  the  infinitely  various  livingness  of  others  is  never 
really  grasped  by  us  until  we  have  read  and  reread  it  into  as 
many  as  may  be  of  those  potential  selves  that  life  has  denied  us 
the  chance  to  be.  We  are  populous  with  unrealized  selves ;  with 
might-have-beens ;  with  partially  weres ;  with  sometimes  ares ; 
with  may-yet-bes.  The  terms  of  one's  own  equipment  are  the 
only  terms  in  which  anything  can  reach  us." 

Surely  this  covers  all  the  essential  factors  concerned  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  "backgrounds."  To  be  sure,  we  have  heard  much  of  a 
similar  nature  since  Mr.  Watson  announced,  as  something  more 
or  less  new  in  the  world,  that  "to  every  stimulus  the  organism 
receives  from  without,  it  makes  a  definite  response,  the  nature 
of  which  depends  upon  both  the  stimulus  and  the  past  experience 
of  the  organism."  Along  in  1891  Dr.  S.  S.  Curry  was  stating 
very  clearly  and  concisely  that  "A  man  cannot  express  what  he 
does  not  possess."  Surely  this  last  is  only  another  way  of  stating 
that  the  response  made  by  an  individual  will  depend  upon  his 
past  experience. 

Dean  Ralph  Dennis  of  Northwestern  University  in  a  letter  to 
me  said,  "I  offer  a  course  in  'Backgrounds.'  In  this  course  I  am 
trying  to  increase  the  range  of  interests,  to  sensitize  the  people 
to  new  stimuli,  to  make  them  intellectually  and  aesthetically 
curious.  I  have  a  feeling,  perhaps  not  justified,  that  our  gradu- 

*  Appeared  originally  in  Emerson  Quarterly. 
t  Published  by  Houghton  MifBin  Company. 
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ates  from  the  modern  Universities  leave  the  campus  with  no 
such  state  of  mind  or  spirit."  It  seems  to  me  that  he  expresses 
the  idea  very  well.  Since  most  of  our  teaching  must  of  necessity 
bring  to  us  those  whose  past  experiences  are  definitely  limited, 
the  problem  of  furnishing  these  people  with  adequate  back- 
grounds, or  of  stimulating  them  to  a  realization  of  their  needs 
in  this  direction,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  the  teacher 
of  interpretation  has  to  do.  Superimposing  backgrounds  would 
seem  to  be  well-nigh  impossible,  and  yet  we  are  almost  forced 
to  some  such  process. 

I  am,  for  this  discussion,  holding  my  thought  to  but  one 
phase  of  the  general  field  of  speech  training,  that  of  interpreta- 
tion excluding  acting.  I  am  thinking  of  certain  differences  which 
must  inevitably  hold  in  the  matter  of  background  preparation  for 
those  who  would  work  in  this  field  as  compared  with  those  who 
wish  to  do  scientific  work;  in  other  words,  the  old  question  of 
art  and  science. 

As  time  passes  I  trust  that  another  generation  in  our  educa- 
tional departments  of  speech  in  colleges  and  universities  will 
require  rather  different  preparation  for  those  who  wish  to 
specialize,  to  teach,  in  the  artistic  part  of  the  speech  field.  Stu- 
/  dents  wishing  to  prepare  for  interpretative  reading  and  teach- 

^  ing,  for  instance,  should  have  much  better  and  much  more  com- 

plete language  training.  Latin  should  be  required,  philology,  all 
subjects  which  will  help  students  to  know  the  beginnings  of 
language,  history  and  comparisons  of  language,  implications  and 
meanings  of  words — ^these  subjects  will  be  forever  a  help  in  the 
understanding  of  literature  as  well  as  denoting  a  type  of  scholar- 
ship co-equal  with  the  scientific,  as  it  is  designated.  The  present 
enthusiasm  for  phonetic  training  is  all  very  well,  but  it  is  too 
often  an  outer  veneer,  another  way  of  seeming  to  know  the 
trade,  another  skill,  and  the  reason  for  this  lies  in  the  utterly 
inadequate  language-training  background  of  the  average  student, 
undergraduate  or  graduate. 

The  past  twenty  years  have  seen  so  many  changes  in  curricu- 
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lum  requirements  one  cannot  enumerate  them,  but  surely  we 
will  agree  that  the  number  of  students  who  get  degrees  with 
little  or  no  language  training,  possibly  some  Spanish  or  French — 
as  little  as  possible,  for  they  are  "hard" — has  increased  enor- 
mously. Those  who  are  to  lead  in  the  planning  of  work  in 
academic  departments  in  the  next  step  forward  should  require 
much  more  authoritative  backgrounds  in  philology,  language, 
and  literature.  These  have  been  busy  and  productive  years.  The 
last  decade  has  been  a  busy  one.  There  has  been  departmental 
building,  especially  in  the  field  of  speech,  that  has  not  been 
equaled  in  any  similar  period  heretofore.  We  have  all  been 
acutely  aware  of  foregrounds,  of  departmental  necessities,  of 
specializations  within  our  field,  of  degrees,  of  theater  equip- 
ments and  staffs,  of  scientific  approaches  including  laboratories 
with  instruments,  and  lastly  with  "sound  equipment"  of  various 
sorts.  Surely  this  has  brought  us  into  a  position  where,  we  could 
safely  stop  and  evaluate  the  material  with  which  we  work,  in 
the  shape  of  human  beings,  to  consider  more  completely  what 
their  backgrounds  are  as  they  come  to  us  for  work  in  speech^ 
either  as  undergraduates  or  graduates.  Surely,  if  we  expect  all  the 
physical  set-up  we  have  acquired  to  "prove  its  worth,"  we  need 
to  keep  a  continually  careful  and  discriminating  eye  upon  the 
people  we  accept  for  work  in  the  field  of  speech. 

Remember,  I  am  holding  in  mind  only  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  teaching  in  the  field  of  interpretation,  those  who  wish  to 
interpret  for  others,  those  who  must  forever  be  under  the  re- 
quirement set  forth  by  Whitman  of  "the  developed  soul,"  which 
requirement  is  presaged  in  the  opening  quotation  from  Kerfoot. 
In  the  increasing  spread  of  courses  and  requirements  within 
our  departments,  undergraduates  are  forced  to  cover  so  many 
hours  in  these  alone  that  many  allied  and  valuable  contacts  are  , 
denied  them.  My  personal  experience  is  that  students  are  woe-  1/ 
fully  lacking  in  English  background.  Many  a  student  is  gradu- 
ated a  major  in  speech  who  has  never  had  a  college  course  in 
Shakespeare.  Persons  who  wish  to  teach  interpretation  should 
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have  as  complete  a  knowledge  of  English  literature  as  those 
who  are  to  teach  in  the  latter  field.  If  some  one  says  that  this  is 
impossible,  time  will  not  permit,  I  can  only  reply  that  this  is  a 
period  of  re-evaluations  and  adjustments;  since  we  have  in- 
creased the  numbers  of  courses,  the  numbers  of  departments,  the 
numbers  of  students,  the  numbers  of  everything,  we  should  now 
demand  a  longer  period  than  four  years  for  proper  preparation. 

Questions  of  taste  and  culture,  art  implications  of  contrast, 
form,  unity  and  balance,  the  creative  impulse,  and  above  all 
elements  of  criticism — ^these  the  teacher  of  interpretation  and 
the  interpreter  of  literature  will  forever  encounter.  Comparative 
studies  of  art  in  all  its  forms  are  essentially  valuable  for  the 
interpretation  of  any  one  art.  If  we  are  to  "hold  a  mirror  up  to 
nature"  and  "embody  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time,"  we 
must  know  other  lives  and  times.  Only  by  comparison  ca^i  we 
dream  of  interpreting  our  present  or  ourselves  to  the  world  and 
to  each  other.  The  task  of  the  interpreter  is  never  easy,  and  never 
finished. 

The  background  of  every  work  in  the  field  of  interpretation 
should  include  a  clear  view  of  the  life  and  work,  the  efforts  and 
failures,  the  ideals  of  all  those  who  have  labored  to  make 
expression,  particularly  interpretative  expression,  of  real  value 
in  the  education  of  a  personality.  Too  often  students  know 
only  the  tenets  of  the  particular  school  in  which  they  spent  two 
years ;  too  often  they  know  only  the  textbook  they  studied  and 
possibly  the  faults  in  several  others.  Interpretation  does  not  ex- 
ist in  any  text  nor  in  any  school,  and  yet,  after  many  years  of 
teaching,  I  am  still  meeting  people  engaged  as  I  am  in  teaching 
interpretation  who  seem  reasonably  certain  that  interpretation 
began  and  ended  in  the  school  in  which  they  were  trained,  or 
in  the  text  they  used.  Those  who  encourage  such  a  background 
should  think  well  of  what  it  will  mean  in  the  development  of 
creative  interpretation.  This  type  of  background  will,  I  trust, 
disappear  eventually.  It  is  a  bar  to  the  finest  attainments  of  the 
interpreter  and  teacher  of  interpretation. 
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There  are  so  many  splendid  books  which  help  us  to  evaluate 
the  life  about  us  to-day  that  the  list  may  be  infinitely  varied. 
The  Conquest  of  Illusion,  The  Primitive  Mind  and  Modern 
Civilization,  What  Life  Shoidd  Mean  to  You,  Humanity  Up- 
rooted, and  A  Preface  to  Morals  are  but  a  few  of  the  books 
which  serve  to  widen  our  horizons  and  help  in  the  building  of 
a  sympathetic,  synthetic  reaction  which  is  utterly  essential  for 
the  teacher  of  interpretation  and  for  the  interpreter. 

Reading  backgrounds  may  be  increased  by  pursuing  some 
such  plan  as  the  following : 

I.  Science  and  Art 

The  Creative  Will,  W.  H.  Wright 

The  Creative  Spirit,  R.  W.  Brown 

The  Creative  Imagination,  June  Downey 

Imagination  and  Dramatic  Instinct,  S,  S.  Curry  / 

Science  and  Poetry,  I.  A.  Richards 

Esthetics  of  Motion,  G.  H.  Brown 

11.  Philosophy  and  Art 

Art  as  Experience,  John  Dewey 

The  Spirit  and  Substance  of  Art,  L.  W.  Flaccus 

Beauty,  an  Interpretation  of  Art  and  the  Imaginative  Life,  H.  H, 

Parkhurst 
Toward  a  Theory  of  Art,  Lascelles  Abercrombie 
The  Meaning  of  Culture,  J.  G.  Powys 
The  Meaning  of  Aesthetics,  Ogden,  Richards  &  Wood 
The  Philosophy  of  Art,  E.  H.  Griggs 

III.  Music  AND  Speech  :  Musical  Analogies 

The  Interpretation  of  Poetry,  George  Santayana  '-'' 

Poetic  Values,  J.  G.  Neihardt 

The  Speaking  of  English  Verse,  Elsie  Fogerty 

Hypnotic  Poetry,  E.  D.  Snyder 

Poetry  and  Contemporary  Speech,  Lascelles  Abercrombie 

Sound  and  Meaning  in  English  Verse,  K.  M.  Wilson 

The  Writing  and  Reading  of  Verse,  C.  E.  Andrews 

Music  and  Poetry,  Sidney  Lanier 

Creative  Poetry,  R.  B.  Lewis 
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IV.  Criticism 

Province  of  Expression,  S.  S.  Curry 

Literary  Criticism,  P.  M.  Buck 

Practical  Criticism,  I.  A.  Richards 

The  Sttidy  of  Literature,  Louise  Dudley 

The  Fine  Art  of  Reading,  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch 

Poetics,  Aristotle 

On  the  Sublime,  Longinus 

The  Anatomy  of  Criticism,  Henry  Hazlitt 

I  trust  I  do  not  need  to  point  out  in  concluding  that  no  amount 
of  reading,  no  amount  of  knowledge,  intensive  or  extensive, 
completes  a  background.  Only  life  and  living  does  that.  As  I 
have  before  indicated,  our  students  are  too  young  for  much  of 
life  or  living  to  have  functioned.  But  surely  we,  as  teachers  of 
interpretation,  have  a  duty  and  a  privilege.  As  I  see  it,  we  must 
urge  and  assist  our  students  to  finer  and  clearer  thinking,  and 
to  a  more  kindly  and  sympathetic  understanding  of  life  and 
living.  Art  and  beauty  must  be  preserved  and  nurtured — a  world 
is  lost  without  these  concepts  and  practices.  The  interpreter  has 
an  opportunity  granted  to  few  in  this  respect,  and  his  house  is 
one  of  many  mansions. 


THE  MYSTERY  OF 
ORAL  INTERPRETATION^ 
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To  discern  the  ideal  in  great  literature,  to  penetrate  its  reality, 
and  then  to  reveal  this  discerned  ideal  and  this  penetrated  reality, 
which  may  well  be  the  spiritual  elements  of  literature,  in  terms 
of  material  appearances  of  articulate  voice  and  of  action — this  is 
the  mystery  of  and  vocation  of  the  oral  interpreter,  and  his 
achievement  is  oral  interpretation,  a  fine  art.  The  mysterious 
principle  that  underlies  all  art  is  the  incarnation  of  eternal  beauty. 
For  some  years  there  has  been  more  or  less  of  a  moratorium 
on  oral  reading,  or  if  you  prefer  the  term,  on  oral  interpretation. 
In  older  days  we  did  not  dignify  the  procedure  by  either  of  the 
terms  oral  reading,  or  oral  interpretation.  We  called  it  an 
elocutionary  entertainment,  or  an  evening  of  recitations  or  decla- 
mations. And  then  we  thought  that  we  were  making  some  progress 
when  we  began  to  call  our  offerings  readings,  and  we  called  the 
perpetrators  no  longer  elocutionists,  but  readers.  Some  of  us 
can  distinctly  recall  that  no  lecture  course  or  lyceum  course  in 
college  circles  or  in  communities,  large  or  small,  was  complete 
without  a  reader  or  two  of  national  reputation  on  its  boards, 
who  were  paid  anywhere  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to 
seven  hundred  dollars  for  an  evening's  entertainment  and  in- 
spiration. Such  names  as  Adrian  Newens,  Agnes  Doyle,  Edward 
Amherst  Ott,  Henry  Gaines  Hawn,  Katharine  Ridgeway  were 
headliners  in  those  days.  In  national  conventions  of  the  Speech 
Arts  Association  at  least  one  full  evening  was  given  to  elocu- 
tionists or  readers,  who  entertained  and  thrilled  us  with  their 
grace  of  movement  and  poise,  and  their  beautifully  modulated 
and  facile  voices.  In  these  conventions,  more  time  was  allotted 
♦Appeared  originally  in  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech. 
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to  the  discussion  and  demonstration  of  the  art  of  reading  than 
to  all  other  phases  of  speech  arts  put  together.  That  time  has 
passed;  perhaps,  rightly  so.  The  type  of  elocution  of  that  day 
gradually  lost  its  effectiveness,  because  more  and  more  some 
of  its  representatives  were  violating  at  least  two  of  Ruskin's 
principles  out  of  which  arise  fatal  faults  in  art.  Ruskin  points  out 
that  "all  fatal  faults  in  art  that  might  have  otherwise  been  good 
arise  from  one  or  other  of  these  three  things:  either  from  a 
pretense  to  feel  what  we  do  not ;  the  indolence  in  exercises 
necessary  to  obtain  the  power  of  expressing  truth;  or,  the  pre- 
suinptuous  insistence  upon,  and  indidgence,  in  our  own  powers 
and  delights  and  with  no  care  or  wish  that  they  he  useful  to 
others,  so  only  they  be  admired  by  them." 

Stripped  of  their  verbiage,  we  may  call  these  fatal  faults  to 
art  by  ugly  names :  hypocrisy,  indolence,  and  affectation.  But 
since  "you  can't  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time,"  elocution  and 
elocutionist,  or  whatever  name  you  want  to  call  it  and  him,  lost 
its  efficacy  and  his  effectiveness.  People's  minds  and  interests 
are  bogged  down  in  time  by  too  much  insincerity,  mere  exhibi- 
tion, and  artificiality.  Human  minds  refuse  to  be  duped  forever. 

But  while  we  condemn  such  dispositions  in  the  past  to  sub- 
stitute sound  for  sense  and  sentimentalism  for  sanity,  we  must 
not  forget  that  these  readers  did  not  violate  a  third  principle 
so  necessary  to  art.  Whatever  we  may  say  about  their  love  for 
exhibition  or  their  insincerity,  they  were  not  indolent  in  their 
practice  to  perfect  an  instrument  by  which  they  could  body  forth 
the  truth  if  they  would.  If  they  were  nothing  else,  they  were 
masters  of  technique,  and  be  it  said  also  that  many  of  them 
used  their  technique  legitimately  and  sincerely.  For  instance,  no 
one  could  ever  accuse  Charlotte  Cushman  of  violating  any  of 
Ruskin's  principles  so  necessary  to  art.  And  what  an  artist  she 
was !  Where  can  be  found  her  equal  as  a  reader  of  lines  to-day? 
True,  she  belonged  to  an  earlier  time  than  that  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking,  but  others,  such  as  Adrian  Newens,  could  be 
named  in  a  later  time. 
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To-day  we  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  fatal  fault  of  too 
great  indolence  for  mastery  of  technique.  And  this  technique 
should  always  be  a  means  to  an  end,  and  not  an  end  in  itself. 
Charlotte  Cushman  would  and  did  practise  for  hours  on  the 
modulation  of  one  word  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out  its  con- 
notation. And  then  she  would  go  before  an  audience  at  night 
and  thrill  them  with  her  meaningful  reading  of  lines.  If  we  are 
to  be  effective  oral  interpreters,  we  must  have  more  than  sin- 
cerity and  purpose ;  we  must  have  the  mastery  of  technique,  not 
for  its  own  sake  or  for  show,  but  again  as  a  means  to  an  end. 
Technique  is  as  necessary  in  the  art  of  reading  as  it  is  in  any 
art.  The  story  is  told  of  Rachmaninov  that  when  he  came  to 
New  York  City  to  give  a  concert,  the  Steinway  piano  people 
were  requested  to  put  a  piano  in  the  Concert  Hall  in  such  time 
that  Rachmaninov  could  use  it  in  the  afternoon  before  the  eve- 
ning of  the  concert.  The  Steinway  people  were  more  than 
ready  to  do  this,  and  they  asked  some  of  their  closest  friends  to 
go  to  Concert  Hall  with  them  and  hear  Rachmaninov  rehearse 
his  program ;  and  then  they  could  go  again  in  the  evening  and  listen 
with  greater  appreciation  and  pleasure.  They  went,  but  to  their 
great  surprise  and  disappointment  the  celebrated  Russian  did  not 
rehearse  his  program ;  he  played  exercises  for  three  hours, — 
mastering  technique.  The  reader  must  have  the  command  of  a 
visible  code  of  sense  symbols,  of  outward  signs,  if  he  is  to  set 
forth  an  inward,  and  many  times  mysterious,  truth.  The  auto- 
matic instrument  with  its  sensitive  keyboard  of  stops  and  sounds 
may  well  be  called  personality.  "You  would  play  upon  me ;  you 
would  seem  to  know  my  stops ;  you  would  pluck  out  the  heart 
of  my  mystery ;  you  would  sound  me  from  my  lowest  note  to  the 
top  of  my  compass,  .  .  .  Call  me  what  instrument  you  will, 
though  you  can  fret  me,  yet  you  cannot  play  upon  me."  Oral 
reading  uses  this  personality  as  a  medium.  Not  that  any  one  of 
us  knows  just  how  to  define  what  personality  is,  but  we  do 
know  that  it  is  a  mysterious  something  through  which  we  get 
conceptions,  and  through  which  we  reveal  and  manifest  what 
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we  imaginatively,  emotionally,  and  intellectually  comprehend 
and  apprehend.  Oral  reading  is  truth  revealed  through  person- 
ality. Oral  reading  is  an  outward  revelation  of  an  inward  realiza- 
tion of  truth  in  which  the  revelation,  the  realization,  and  the 
truth  make  up  personality.  In  this  we  must  always  try  to  re- 
member what  is  included  in  the  total  personality  of  literature  we 
read.  There  is  the  reader — man  or  woman — his  dress,  his  man- 
ner, his  mind,  his  experience,  the  reach  of  his  soul.  Is  he  aware 
that  sometimes  he  is  dealing  with  things  in  literature  too  great 
for  utterance,  and  that  in  the  presence  of  such  literature  ex- 
pressive silence  is  more  tuneful  than  the  language  of  modulation  ? 

Besides  the  man,  there  is  the  occasion,  the  physical  building 
with  all  its  possibilities  or  lack  of  possibilities,  or  the  open  air 
pavilion,  or  the  parlor  crowded  with  industrious  women  and  their 
sewing  baskets.  What  reader  has  not  sensed  personality  restric- 
tions as  a  medium  of  revelation  in  the  physical  environment  of 
the  occasion?  There  are  occasions,  environmentally  speaking, 
when  the  same  personality  as  a  reader  is  more  compelling,  every- 
thing else  being  equal,  then  under  other  environments.  In  the 
oral  interpretation  of  literature,  do  the  visible  things  of  physi- 
cal architecture  and  setting  shadow  forth  the  whole  atmosphere 
and  meaning  of  the  literature  one  reads  ?  I  recall  very  distinctly, 
although  it  has  been  many  years,  an  occasion  when  I  read  a 
rather  sentimental  story,  The  Light  from  Over  the  Range,  full 
of  pathos  and  elated  religious  fervor  set  in  a  death  scene.  I  read 
it  at  a  memorial  service  for  the  Order  of  the  Elks.  The  program 
was  in  a  theater  in  the  afternoon.  The  room  was  darkened,  dim 
lights  were  burning,  and  a  funereal  environment  was  all  about 
me.  Every  setting  in  the  room  was  interpreting  my  reading. 
Audience  and  reader  couldn't  help  being  in  the  mood  of  the 
literature  itself. 

I  was  not  so  fortunate  on  another  occasion.  This  time  I  was 
reading,  and  from  memory,  one  of  the  most  dramatic  passages 
in  The  Scarlet  Letter,  to  an  audience,  crowded  into  a  second- 
floor  auditorium  of  an  opera  house  in  which  the  first  floor  was 
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used  for  the  fire  department.  Suddenly  in  the  midst  of  this 
dramatic  passage  two-thirds  of  the  way  through  the  story,  the 
fire  bell  rang  right  over  my  head  sounding  the  alarm  of  fire 
some  place  in  the  city.  Every  one  in  that  auditorium  for  the 
moment  smelled  the  smoke  and  saw  the  flames  bursting  forth 
in  that  very  building,  for  they  remembered  now  how  many  times 
they  had  read  in  the  local  paper  that  the  city  opera  house  was  a 
veritable  fire-trap.  It  seemed  to  me  as  I  stood  there  on  that 
platform  trying  to  maintain  my  own  calm  and  self-control  that 
the  whole  audience  arose  en  masse  and  surged  to  the  exits.  I 
called  to  the  audience  as  loudly  as  possible  above  the  din  of 
shrieking  cries  and  stumbling,  shoving  souls,  but  to  little  avail. 
There  was  no  order;  it  was  pandemonium  broke  loose.  At  that 
moment  policemen  rushed  in  at  every  exit  and  entrance  and 
shouted  to  the  audience  for  quiet  and  order.  When  partial  quiet 
could  be  restored,  the  policemen  shouted  that  the  alarm  was  a 
false  one  and  that  there  was  no  danger.  It  was  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  before  sufficient  order  could  be  restored  that  I  could 
go  on  for  the  crowd  that  had  remained.  A  good  many  had  made 
their  escape.  But  really,  I  might  as  well  have  stopped  then  and 
there,  for  I  do  not  believe  that  that  crowd  ever  got  back  into  the 
atmosphere  of  The  Scarlet  Letter.  The  whole  external  setting 
had  suddenly  been  wrecked  by  the  clanging  of  a  bell  right  over 
my  head,  a  clanging  that  had  connotations,  sinister  and  alarm- 
ing in  meaning,  to  that  group. 

In  the  occasion,  there  is  another  phase  difficult  of  explanation, 
closely  allied  to  the  physical  architecture  and  setting,  in  which 
there  lurks  a  mystery  for  the  oral  interpreter.  The  question  may 
be  legitimately  raised  whether  too  much  dependence  upon  stage 
setting,  such  as  scene  and  lighting  effects,  is  not  destroying  the 
more  subtle  art  of  voice  effects.  In  the  motion  speaking  picture 
of  to-day,  only  a  few  years  removed  from  the  silent  picture,  a 
great  deal  of  emphasis  is  placed  upon  scene  effects,  many  times 
to  the  detriment  and  neglect  of  the  vocal  effects.  The  appeal  in 
these  pictures  is  to  the  eye  and  not  to  the  ear.  As  a  result,  fre- 
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quently  the  reading  or  speaking  of  the  lines  is  completely  out 
of  harmony  and  of  place  with  the  scene  setting.  However,  there 
is,  in  our  social  set-up  to-day,  a  compensation  and  counter  in- 
fluence to  this  dependence  on  scene  effects  for  the  response.  It 
is  the  radio,  with  its  reliance  altogether  on  the  voice  for  the 
response.  The  radio  is  making  us  much  more  voice-conscious 
to-day  than  is  the  modern  speaking  movie.  When  the  movie  uses 
both  the  voice  and  the  scene  equally  well,  as  it  often  does,  then 
we  get  one  of  the  most  potent  influences  for  entertainment,  in- 
spiration, and  motivation  in  our  modern  civilization.  Even  our 
preachers  in  our  pulpits  are  catching  the  contagion  of  the  dra- 
matic bacillus  that  infects  the  atmosphere  everywhere.  Preach- 
ers are  using  lighting,  costumes,  and  stage  settings  to  attract 
people  into  our  churches  and  cathedrals.  Recently  in  an  impor- 
tant city  a  certain  minister  announced  that  Jeremiah  would 
preach  in  this  pulpit  on  next  Sunday.  On  the  given  Sunday  the 
preacher,  dressed  as  Jeremiah  of  old  in  the  midst  of  a  stage 
setting  and  lighting,  strode  down  the  aisle  of  his  church  and 
went  into  the  pulpit  and  preached  to  a  crowd  gathered  in  the 
auditorium,  as  he  believed  Jeremiah  would. 

Some  one  has  commented  on  the  difference  between  the  first 
year  of  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  and  the  second  year  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  the  difference  in  the  dramatic.  The  second  year 
almost  every  display  was  in  some  way  dramatized.  Whether  this 
dramatic  tendency  is  for  better  or  worse  will  largely  depend  on 
whether  we  allow  the  appeal  to  the  eye  to  take  the  place  of  the 
appeal  to  the  ear.  My  own  personal  observation  is  that  too  many 
times  in  college  dramatics  we  emphasize  the  setting,  the  light- 
ing, and  the  acting  to  the  detriment  of  the  reading  of  the  lines. 
We  still  need  the  Ben  Greet  technique  in  our  dramatic  work.  I 
believe  that  there  is  greater  educational  value  in  learning  to  read 
lines  well  than  in  learning  to  light,  stage-set,  and  act  lines  well. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  can't  have  both  and  should  not 
have  both,  but  I  do  mean  to  say  that  there  is  danger,  and  per- 
haps even  a  tendency,  of  neglecting  the  reading  side  largely  be- 
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cause  there  is  more  show  and  glamour,  less  subtlety  and  mystery 
in  the  acting  side. 

Hamlet  in  his  advice  to  the  players  did  not  neglect  to  ad- 
monish the  players  to  read  lines  as  well  as  to  act  them :  "Speak 
the  speech,  I  pray  you."  "Do  not  saw  the  air  too  much."  The 
great  actors  of  the  past  were  readers  of  lines  as  well  as  actors. 
Edwin  Booth  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  both  as  great  as  the  greatest, 
could  read  lines,  without  a  body  movement  that  might  be  termed 
action,  that  would  melt  an  audience  into  tears  or  stir  them  into 
screams  of  ecstasy  and  joy.  The  art  of  acting  and  the  art  of 
reading  aloud  are  concomitant  arts,  or  at  least  should  be.  When 
we  can  get  these  two  arts  working  harmoniously  together  in  the 
right  setting,  then  we  have  not  only  a  moving  effect,  but  also 
we  have  a  compelling  response.  The  stimuli  of  the  whole  per- 
sonality are  commanding  the  fullest  and  completest  response 
through  the  eye  and  the  ear.  There  is  a  voice  personality  as  well 
as  a  body  personality.  They  must  work  together. 

Again,  oral  reading  is  a  mystery  in  that  it  uses  words  to  say 
what  words  cannot  express.  One  of  the  abiding  mysteries  of 
this  universe  is  the  power  of  language  to  awake  and  charge  the 
mind.  It  uncovers  insights,  stimulates  feelings,  and  calls  to 
depths  far  below  the  surface  of  life.  Each  of  us  is  familiar  with 
this  experience.  There  are  times  when  our  minds  and  hearts  are 
leaden  and  lifeless.  Then  we  hear  read  a  great  poem,  a  moving 
short  story,  or  a  striking  novel,  or  a  gripping  one-act  play,  or 
perhaps  see  acted  and  hear  read  a  Shakespearean  play.  The  in- 
tangible voice  with  its  timbre,  its  inflections,  its  dynamics,  and 
its  rhythms,  a  language  in  themselves,  words  charged  with  hu- 
man tones,  and  lighted  by  human  eyes;  all  these  quicken  the 
dead  memory  in  us,  and  thought  after  thought,  accompanied  by 
its  companionable  emotion,  darts  through  the  brain  and  from 
the  brain  like  sparks  from  an  emery  wheel.  Almost  before  we 
are  aware  of  the  transformation  the  heart  and  soul  are  alive. 
The  majesty  of  words,  the  very  rhythm  of  phrases  spoken  aloud 
from  the  great  masterpieces  of  literature,  creates  in  the  speaker. 
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as  well  as  in  those  spoken  to,  an  authority  which  modern  every- 
day bromidic  speech  does  not  possess.  Nor  can  the  written  words 
of  the  great  masterpieces  alone  possess  it  in  the  same  measure. 
"Speech  gives  to  the  written  word  a  head  and  legs  of  its  own, 
to  go  and  find  its  place,  carrying  another  word,  if  necessary,  on 
its  back."  But  how  ?  That  is  a  miracle. 

Once  again,  oral  reading  is  a  mystery  because  it  is  directed  to 
that  mysterious  functioning  of  the  human  mind  that  we  call 
imagination.  No  one  knows  just  what  the  imagination  is,  but  we 
do  know  that  it  is  real  and  that  it  functions  more  in  some  and 
less  in  others.  We  know  that  it  is  "the  energy  of  the  mind  or  of 
the  soul,  for  it  welds  all  psychical  activities.  It  is  the  agent  of 
our  world  winnings  and  the  procreator  of  our  growing  life.  It  is 
distinguished  from  perception  by  its  relative  freedom  from  the 
dictation  of  sense ;  it  is  distinguished  from  memory  by  its  power 
to  acquire, — memory  only  retains ;  it  is  distinguished  from  emo- 
tion in  being  a  force  rather  than  a  motive ;  from  the  under- 
standing in  being  an  assimilator  rather  than  the  mere  weigher  of 
what  is  set  before  it;  from  the  will  because  the  will  is  but  the 
wielder  of  the  reins, — the  will  is  the  charioteer,  the  imagination 
is  the  Pharaoh  in  command.  It  is  distinguished  from  all  these, 
yet  it  includes  them  all,  for  it  is  the  full  functioning  of  the  whole 
mind  and  in  the  total  activity  drives  all  mental  faculties  to  its 
one  supreme  end — the  widening  of  the  world  wherein  we  dwell. 
Through  beauty  the  world  grows,  and  it  is  the  business  of  the 
imagination  to  create  the  beautiful.  The  imagination  synthesizes, 
humanizes,  personalizes,  illumines  reality  with  the  soul's  most 
intimate  moods,  and  so  exalts  with  spiritual  understandings."  * 
Such  a  synthesizing  faculty  or  process  is  not  only  that  to  which 
the  oral  reader  must  appeal,  but  the  faculty  that  he  must  have 
himself.  The  oral  reader  must  suggest ;  he  cannot  exhaust.  The 
imagination  responds  readily  to  the  suggestion  of  the  subtle 

*  Hartley  Burr  Alexander,  Poetry  and  the  Individual  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York,  1906),  pp.  108-109.  By  permission  of  the  pub- 
lishers. 
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stimuli  of  sound.  The  intonations  of  the  human  voice  might 
sometimes  well  be  called  the  wings  of  truth  in  their  flight  to  the 
imagination.  It  is  the  human  voice  that  plants  the  seeds  of  truth 
and  beauty  which  have  grown,  ripened,  and  been  gathered  from 
the  garden  of  literature  into  the  soil  of  the  imagination,  where 
they  germinate  and  are  nurtured  until  the  plants  spring  full 
blown  and  are  ready  to  begin  other  cycles.  Surely,  in  mysterious 
ways  these  wonders  of  the  imagination  are  performed.  Let  us 
lift  the  moratorium  as  much  as  possible  from  this  mystery  of 
oral  interpretation,  and  through  a  new  philosophy  and  a  new 
practice  of  this  old  art,  this  unusual  art,  this  difficult  art,  resur- 
rect the  dead  truth  now  resting  peacefully  in  the  tomes  of  litera- 
ture. If,  as  Milton  says,  "a  great  book  is  the  precious  life  blood 
of  the  author,"  let  us  as  oral  interpreters  become  the  physicians 
who  will  transfuse  this  precious  life  blood  into  the  anemic, 
emaciated  culture  of  our  generation. 
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Investigators  in  the  field  of  speech  sometimes  are  chidden 
gently  for  a  tendency  to  explain  old  principles  in  new  terms ;  to 
"put  old  wine  into  new  bottles."  I  shall  not  be  concerned  here 
with  any  question  of  the  efficacy  of  bottles  of  one  age  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  another.  I  am  concerned  solely  with  finding 
some  bottles — old  or  new — that  may  hold  that  stimulating  and 
necessary  wine — appreciation  of  literature. 

When  the  interpreter  of  literature  looks  at  a  printed  page, 
he  sees  there  certain  conventionalized  symbols  from  which  he 
receives  meanings.  He  responds  in  some  way  to  those  symbols, 
and  his  response  represents  his  appreciation  of  the  intellectual 
and  emotional  content  of  the  passage  he  is  reading.  But  in  spite 
of  the  frequency  with  which  the  word  "appreciation"  is  used  in 
our  daily  work,  there  seems  to  be  no  very  clear  idea  of  its  mean- 
ing or  nature.  A  dozen  people  would  give  nearly  as  many  defini- 
tions. Yet  the  nature  of  appreciation  is  not  so  obscure.  Apprecia- 
tion, in  the  aesthetic  sense,  is  something  which  the  individual  ex- 
periences in  the  presence  of  a  work  of  art ;  a  painting,  a  sym- 
phony, or  a  poem.  More  specifically,  it  is  the  total  reaction  of 
the  beholder  to  the  work  of  art ;  in  this  discussion,  literature. 

As  we  read,  many  things  happen  within  us ;  our  entire  selves 
respond  in  some  way.  The  selection  is  grasped  in  terms  of  action. 
There  are  observable  bodily  movements  of  one  kind  and  another 
as  well  as  less  observable,  but  none  the  less  real,  strains,  ten- 
sions, and  contractions.  Muscles,  nerves,  glands,  all  do  their 
part  in  our  reaction  to  literature.  Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  ap- 
preciation is  an  active  process.  The  meaning  and  significance  of 
literature  is  grasped  and  its  beauty  sensed  through  action;  the 

*  Appeared  originally  in  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech. 
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whole  man  does  something.  And  it  is  this  "doing  something" 
that  is  the  appreciation.* 

This  definition  gives  a  very  usable  approach  to  the  question 
of  the  appreciation  of  literature.  From  it  we  can  see  why  per- 
sonal appreciations  differ  so  widely,  why  one  person  will  like 
a  certain  poem  and  another  will  not.  The  reaction  is  determined 
by  the  individual  himself,  by  his  background  and  experiences. 
We  like  or  dislike,  react  favorably  or  unfavorably,  strongly  or 
weakly,  in  accordance  with  our  capacities  for  reaction.  These 
capacities  are  determined  by  the  things  that  we  do  and  have 
done ;  by  the  ways  we  react  and  have  reacted  in  other  situations. 
This  definition  also  enables  us  to  distinguish  between  various 
types  of  appreciation,  as  well  as  to  indicate  some  ways  of  de- 
veloping greater  responsiveness  in  those  students  who  desire 
such  development. 

Intellectual  and  emotional  appreciation  are  generally  discussed 
as  two  distinct  types,  although  the  same  individual  may  respond 
in  either  way.  In  the  light  of  the  above  definition,  however,  it  is 
possible  not  only  to  distinguish  between  the  two  types,  but  also 
to  show  their  inherent  similarity.  All  appreciative  reactions  show 
two  tendencies.  One  is  for  the  reaction  to  spread  all  over  the 
body,  to  involve  all  parts  of  the  organism.  The  other  is  for  the 
effects  to  localize  in  some  restricted  area,  e.g.,  the  hands,  face, 
or  particularly  the  speech  mechanism  with  its  associated  struc- 
tures.f  The  difference  between  these  two  modes  of  reaction 
marks  the  difference  between  emotional  and  intellectual  activi- 
ties. When  we  see  an  individual  responding  to  a  stimulus  with  a 
wide-spread  reaction  we  say  that  he  is  behaving  emotionally ; 
when  we  see  one  who  is  restricting  his  activity  to  a  limited 
area,  we  say  that  he  is  behaving  intellectually.  Neither  type  of 
reaction  claims  the  organism  exclusively,  both  exist  at  the  same 

*  Cf .  the  James-Lange  theory  of  emotion,  with  its  recent  additions 
and  modifications. 

t  Cf .  C.  H.  Woolbert,  "A  Behavioristic  Account  of  Intellect  and  Emo- 
tions," Psy.  Review,  XXXI,  1924,  p.  265. 
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time  in  varying  proportions.  We  may  be  predominantly  emo- 
tional or  predominantly  intellectual  in  our  reaction,  but  we  are 
never  completely  either.  Individuals  vary  in  the  balance  which 
they  maintain  between  extensity  and  restriction,  just  as  the  same 
individual  will  vary  from  time  to  time  and  from  situation  to 
situation.  Consequently,  our  response  to  literature  may  be  either 
wide-spread  or  localized.  If  it  is  wide-spread,  activating  with 
practically  equal  intensity  many  parts  of  the  body,  we  call 
it  emotional  appreciation;  if  it  is  restricted  to  smaller  areas, 
particularly  those  of  the  larynx,  throat,  mouth,  and  face,  we 
call  it  intellectual  appreciation.  Both  are  modes  of  reaction  to 
a  passage  of  literature.  Both  are  phases  of  the  process  of  ap- 
preciation. 

Parenthetically,  it  may  be  noted  here  that  the  developmental 
history  of  the  individual  includes  changes  which  are  of  sig- 
nificance to  the  student  of  appreciation  and  interpretation.  It  is 
not  at  all  a  new  idea,  but  on  the  contrary  rather  well  known 
that  we  start  out  in  life  predominantly  emotional ;  our  responses 
are  wide-spread,  total.  But  under  the  influence  of  social  Hfe 
with  its  criticisms  and  restrictions  of  many  kinds  we  tend  to 
lessen  the  spread  of  the  reactions.  Totality  of  reaction  gets  us  into 
difficulties  and  discomforts.  We  come  into  violent  contact  with 
furniture,  bric-a-brac,  and  people.  The  process  of  socializing 
and  civilizing  the  infant  is  in  part  at  least  the  process  of  re- 
stricting the  area  of  his  responses,  of  cutting  down  his  "all- 
over,"  emotional  responses  to  situations.  Hence  the  influence  of 
general  social  life  is  to  cause  a  student  to  restrict  his  reactions 
more  and  more,  even  sometimes  to  the  point  where  a  vivid 
emotional  reaction  seems  impossible.  Manners  and  customs  differ 
from  time  to  time  concerning  the  amount  of  emotional  reaction 
required  or  allowed.  Some  of  our  modern  cynical  and  blase 
intellectualists  seem  to  have  turned  prohibition  reformers  and 
would  forbid  indulgence  in  any  appreciation  of  beauty  beyond 
the  famous  one-half  of  one  percent.  Their  caviling  grows  less 
dogmatic  as  the  hungers  and  needs  of  humanity  are  heeded. 
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The  interpreter  who  would  do  adequate  work  must  keep  and  even 
enhance  his  powers  of  emotional  appreciation. 

The  preceding  paragraphs  have  hinted  at  the  preservation  of 
a  balance  between  the  two  types  of  appreciation.  This  seems  to 
be  the  ideal,  with  variations  toward  one  type  or  the  other  in 
accordance  with  the  material  used  and  the  situation  faced  by 
the  reader.  The  reason  is  not  difficult  to  find.  If  the  reaction  of  X 
the  reader  be  too  wide-spread — too  emotional — it  over-stimu-  / 
lates  the  audience.  The  audience  in  turn  reacts  against  this  over- 
stimulation, and  the  reading  is  disapproved  as  "over-emotional" 
or  "gushy."  This  disapproval  on  the  part  of  the  audience  is  by 
way  of  a  defense  against  a  stimulation  which  is  out  of  propor- 
tion to  the  situation  involved.  Some  readers  bombard  us  with  a 
great  variety  of  stimuli  when  the  emotional  situation  really  is 
rather  insignificant ;  they  would  crack  peanuts  with  a  pile-driver. 
And  that  we  do  not  like ;  we  resent  having  our  emotional  re- 
sponse systems  aroused  over  trifles.  Remembering  here  the  well- 
known  socializing  process,  we  can  easily  see  why  standards  of 
taste  concerning  the  intellectual-emotional  balance  differ  so 
widely. 

If,  however,  the  opposite  condition  exists  and  there  is  too 
great  a  restriction  to  a  limited  area,  the  reader  does  not  supply 
his  hearers  with  enough  and  sufficiently  varied  stimuli  to  give 
them  an  adequate  response  or  appreciation.  This  is  an  "over- 
intellectualized"  reading.  It  fails  to  move  an  audience,  not  be- 
cause the  hearers  are  unable  to  appreciate  intellectual  things, 
simply  because  the  stimuli  provided  by  the  reader  appeal  to  too 
restricted  a  portion  of  the  response  mechanisms  of  the  indi- 
viduals composing  the  audience.  Consequently  the  reading  seems 
"cold"  and  inadequate.  Hence  one  big  problem  of  any  student  of 
interpretation  is  to  develop  a  sufficiently  restricted  appreciation  y 
to  give  control,  balance,  and  proper  restraint,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  which  is  sufficiently  wide-spread  throughout  his  body 
to  give  color,  warmth,  and  general  appeal. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  we  have  tried  to  discover  what 
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happens  during  aesthetic  appreciation  of  literature,  what  stuff  it 
is  made  of.  We  want  to  know  this,  not  primarily  because  we  are 
interested  in  the  reaction  itself,  and  certainly  not  because  we 
want  to  pay  attention  to  it  alone.  In  no  sense  do  we  wish  to 
replace  the  appreciation  with  an  introspective  study  of  our  re- 
actions. We  study  and  analyze  the  reactions  only  that  we  may 
heighten  the  response  by  seeking  out  and  encouraging  the  ele- 
ments of  the  experience. 

Frequently  we  hear  the  comments,  "Oh,  he  has  no  apprecia- 
tion," or,  "He  has  such  real  appreciation."  Wherein  lies  the 
difference  between  these  two  individuals?  Simply  in  that  one 
reacts  adequately  and  appropriately,  while  the  other  does  not. 
One  has  the  experience,  the  habits,  the  behavior  patterns  which 
enable  him  to  respond  satisfactorily  to  the  symbols  on  the  printed 
page ;  the  other  is  not  so  equipped.  True,  the  contrast  between 
adequate  appreciation  and  lack  of  it  is  more  easily  stated  than 
eliminated.  But,  given  an  awareness  of  some  of  the  responses  in- 
volved plus  a  willingness  to  encourage  their  frequency  and 
vigor,  much  can  be  done  to  increase  the  meaning  and  signifi- 
cance of  literature  and  a  real  sense  of  its  beauty.  When  attempt- 
ing to  list  the  responses,  however,  we  must  realize  that  only 
the  more  obvious  factors  can  be  so  treated ;  some  of  them  are  so 
intangible  and  elusive  that  they  defy  present  analysis. 

To  begin  with  the  more  obvious  responses  and  work  toward 
^/Ihe  more  subtle,  we  may  mention  first  bodily  postures  and  atti- 
tudes— a  proper  adjustment  of  muscle  tensions  for  a  particular 
selection.  An  attitude  or  posture  of  defiance  helps  the  student  to 
appreciate  the  spirit  and  meaning  of  "Invictus" ;  a  posture  of 
,,  contemplation,  of  the  suspended  action  characteristic  of  thought, 
aids  the  full  appreciation  of  the  mood  of  "To  be  or  not  to  be." 
And  so  throughout  the  gamut  of  emotions  that  are  to  be  ex- 
perienced and  appreciated  in  literature.  Assuming  the  posture  of 
the  emotion,  with  its  consequent  muscle  tensions,  increases  the 
vividness  and  vigor  which  the  reaction  will  sweep  through  the 
reader.  At  first  this  will  have  to  be  done  somewhat  consciously ; 
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undoubtedly  it  will  be  done  clumsily.  But  as  skill  increases,  the 
adjustments  become  more  subtle  and  accurate,  and  ere  long  the 
student  actually  has  increased  the  keenness  and  vigor  of  his 
appreciation. 

Another  factor  in  the  process,  and  one  closely  allied  to  the 
preceding  one,  is  that  of  general  bodily  movements.  These  move- 
ments may  range  all  the  way  from  large  sweeping  gestures  to 
smaller  ones  scarcely  perceptible  to  the  naked  eye ;  from  the 
thrusting  of  clenched  fists  high  over  the  head  to  the  slow  droop- 
ing of  an  eye-lid., /The  more  the  reader  can  respond  by  ap- 
propriate movements — ^the  more  he  can  bring  the  muscles  of 
hands,  arms,  legs,  trunk,  and  face  into  the  complex  of  move- 
ments— the  more  vivid  will  be  his  emotional  experience  and  the 
more  completely  will  he  get  the  significance  of  the  particular 
bit  of  literature  which  he  is  reading.  No  one  can  fully  apf)reciate 
while  his  body  is  inert  and  lifeless.  Here  again,  at  first  the  move- 
ments may  be  crude,  but  with  a  gain  in  responsiveness  and 
subtlety  these  movements  will  become  finer,  better  coordinated, 
and  take  their  place  as  a  very  real  part  of  the  appreciation. 
^  Verbalizations — the  movements  by  which  we  speak  aloud — are 
particularly  important  in  the  appreciation  of  literature.  Not  only 
do  we  hear  the  sounds  in  addition  to  seeing  the  words,  but,  in 
addition,  reading  aloud  brings  into  activity  more  muscles  than 
does  silent  reading. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  obvious  bodily  responses  that  are  , 
involved  in  appreciation.  These  are  under  the;  voluntary  control  ] 
of  the  individual  and  can  be  increased  or  diminished  at  the  will 
of  the  reader.  We  have  said  nothing  of  the  implicit  physiological 
responses  that  likewise  are  involved,  the  action  of  the' involuntary 
muscles  and  the  glands.]  These  we  cannot  control  dilrectly.  But, 
through  enhancing  and  invigorating  the  conscious  and  volun- 
tary responses  the  involuntary  processes  can  be  stirred  to  a 
corresponding  activity  and  thus  doubly  increase  the  sum  total  of 
our  appreciation.'^n  short,  the  instructions  on  this  point  may  be 
summed  in  a  very  simple  sentence :  "To  appreciate,  do."  If  you 
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would  feel  yourself  responding  with  ever  increasing  vividness 
to  the  emotional  content  of  literature,  place  yourself  in  the 
posture  of  that  emotion,  simulate  its  movements,  adopt  its  ver- 
balizations ;  in  a  word,  hold  rather  than  fight  it. 

/Another  phase  of  appreciation  is  found  in  the  associations 
brought  to  bear  on  the  particular  selection.  The  greater  the  num- 
ber of  ideas  and  associations,  the  fuller  will  be  the  response.  The 
more  one  kncpws  about  the  particular  work  of  art,  the  richer  the 
appreciation. 'The  life  of  the  author,  his  background  of  experi- 
ence, the  spirit  and  nature  of  the  times  during  which  he  lived 
and  wrote ;  the  background  of  the  poem,  its  aim  and  intent,  its 
meaning  and  message ;  the  structure  of  the  poem  or  story,  style, 
prosody,  and  allusions ;  all  of  these  give  a  richness  of  apprecia- 
tion, an  understanding  and  responsiveness  that  cannot  be  had 
without  ihtm.  The  more  ideas  associated  with  any  selection,  the 
more  stimulations  to  response,  the  more  ways  in  which  the  whole 
man  may  react. 

But  these  associations  are  not  the  whole  story.  They  do  form 
a  part,  and  we  should  have  but  weak  appreciation  without  them. 
But  there  is  something  more.  The  intellectualistic  psychologists 
had  us  fooled  for  a  time,  with  their  emphasis  on  the  rational 
processes.  But  their  view  does  not  take  care  of  a  sensuous  ele- 
mfent  which  is  a  real  factor  in  any  vivid  appreciation. 

'^This  sensuous  element  lies  in  an  appeal  to  sense  imagery. 
When  we  look  at  a  picture  of  a  summer  landscape  we  see  not 
only  the  light  and  color  of  the  summer  sunshine  but — if  we  are 
sensitive — we  feel  the  warmth  and  languor  of  the  summer  day. 
When  we  see  a  picture  of  a  storm-maddened  sea  breaking  over 
a  rock-bound  coast  we  experience  more  than  colors  and  shapes. 
We  hear  the  dull  boom  of  the  surf  and  feel  the  tang  of  salt 
spray  on  our  cheeks,  or  know  within  our  bodies  the  power  and 
weight  of  the  waves.  This  should  be  true  also  as  we  read  the 
line,  "Break,  break,  on  thy  cold  grey  stones,  O  sea !"  Imagery 
is  a  life-giving  element  in  appreciation. 
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Ordinarily  in  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  our  lives  we  read  a 
poem  hastily  and  arouse  very  little  imagery  in  connection  with 
it.  But  the  contemplative  attitude  characteristic  of  zesthetic  ap- 
preciation gives  us  time  and  opportunity  to  call  up  imagery.  As 
we  pause  and  dwell  on  a  phrase  or  line,  images  of  all  kinds  come 
flooding  in  to  increase  abundantly  the  scope  and  reach  of  our 
reactions. 

v^Vhen  we  speak  of  imagery  we  usually  think  of  five  senses: 
sight,  hearing,  taste,  touch,  smell.  And  these  provide  a  rich 
repertoire  for  the  reader;  the  unending  variety  of  hue  and 
chroma,  of  pitch  and  timbre,  of  sweet,  sour  and  bitter,  of  rough 
and  smooth,  of  flowers  and  spices.  By  allowing  time  for  imagery 
to  pile  up  around  a  given  selection,  by  seeking  out  those  images 
and  adding  them  to  the  original  reaction,  the  student  will  add 
to  his  appreciation. 

Although  the  images  of  these  five  senses,  sometimes  called 
the  "distance  senses,"  are  a  vital  part  of  the  aesthetic  experience, 
he  who  limits  his  appreciation  to  them  alone  is  poor  indeed. 
NThere  are  other  sense  images,  some  of  which  seem  even  more 
powerful  in  appreciation;  images  of  what  have  been  called  the 
"intimate  senses"  *  are  a  vital  part  of  the  aesthetic  experience. 
These  senses  are  those  of  pain,  temperature,  equilibrium,  or- 
ganic, modifications,  and  kinsesthesis.f  ^stheticians  have  been 
prone  to  neglect  these  intimate  senses,  frequently  referring  to 
them  as  the  "lower  senses,"  as  though  there  were  something 
base  or  inelegant  about  them.  But  it  is  not  improbable  that  these 
intimate  senses  are  the  source  of  much  more  of  our  aesthetic 
appreciation  than  we  realize.  We  stress  the  visual  and  ascribe  to 
it  much  that  really  comes  to  us  through  the  intimate  senses.  But 

*  E.  D.  Starbuck,  "Intimate  Senses  as  Sources  of  Wisdom,"  Journal  of 
Religion,  I,  1921,  p.  129. 

t  Organic  images  are  those  arising  from  the  sense  organs  in  the 
viscera:  sensations  of  lightness,  heaviness,  emptiness,  fullness,  nausea, 
and  the  like.  Kinsesthetic  image?  ?re  tho3?  coming  from  the  sense  of 
kinsesthesis  or  muscle  movelneat.  It  Is  this  sense  tliat  reports  the  move- 
ment of  any  part  of  the  bkeleti'l  system.  /  V;     ,'  *, 
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no  one  who  has  looked  at  a  Gothic  arch  and  felt  within  his  own 
body  the  lift  of  it,  the  upward  surge  of  matter  toward  the  in- 
finite, can  be  a  stranger  to  the  kinsesthetic.  Lew  Sarett's  poem, 
"Deep  Wet  Moss,"  for  example,  is  rich  in  visual  images,  but 
even  more  vivid  in  temperature,  organic,  and  kinsesthetic 
images.  Even  the  title  to  this  poem  may  be  read  with  visual 
imagery  alone,  but  a  stronger  reaction  comes  with  attention  to 
these  intimate  sense  images/  In  the  same  way  any  poem  that 
grips  us,  that  seems  to  have  a  depth  that  we  cannot  analyze,  may 
yield  new  vividness  through  attention  to  the  organic  and  the 
kinsesthetic.  The  good  reader  is  the  one  who  feels  the  dancing, 
the  running,  and  the  galloping;  the  tense  quietude,  the  agony 
of  immobile  suspense ;  or  the  slow,  resistless  movement  of  pon- 
derous things. ''Depth  and  vividness  of  appreciation  lie  in  this 
response,  through  intimate  sense  imagery,  to  the  things  that  are 
about  us.* 

Imagery,  whether  of  the  distance  or  intimate  senses,  is  a 
powerful  factor  in  appreciation.  Literature,  of  all  the  arts,  can 
appeal  to  every  image  we  have — to  all  phases  and  kinds  of 
imagery.  And  the  student  who  would  appreciate  deeply  must 
pause  and  allow  this  imagery  to  build  up  around  the  literature 
he  is  reading. 

{  To  another  factor  in  appreciation  may  be  given  the  name 
vfobjectification."  f  This  is  the  requirement  that  the  emotional 
content  of  literature  shall  not  be  too  closely  identified  with  our- 
selves. This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  cold  and  aloof.  But  it  does 
mean  that  the  emotion  should  not  be  identified  with  ourselves 
as  ordinary,  everyday  individuals.  Rather  what  we  experience 
should  be  a  universal,  objectified  emotion,  known  and  shared  by 
all  mankind.  There  are  people  who  are  so  introverted — turned  in 
on  themselves — whose  thoughts  concern  themselves  so  exclu- 
sively, that  they  are  unable  to  separate  any  literature  from  their 

*  Cf.  the  discussion  of  "Empathy"  by  Lotze,  Groos,  Langfeld,  et  al. 
t  C£.  the  term  "physical  *Ustance">as  used,  by  some  sestheticians. 
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own  individualities ;  poetry  and  drama  are  simply  extensions  of 
their  own  little  lives,  with  no  touch  of  the  commonness  and  uni- 
versality of  emotional  experience.  Such  persons  can  never  be  great 
either  as  writers  or  as  interpreters.  There  must  be  a  sense  of  the 
universality  of  emotion ;  it  is  humanity's  emotion,  and  as  such 
our  experiencing  it  makes  us  one  with  humanity.  The  poet,  ex- 
periencing an  emotional  urge,  finds  relief  and  joy  as  he  sym- 
bolizes and  objectifies  the  emotion ;  as  he  draws  it  from  the 
depths  of  self  to  the  orderly  surface  of  work  of  art.  For  him, 
life  gives  way  to  the  contemplation  of  life,  and  contemplation 
imposes  some  of  the  calm  that  is  its  own.  The  reader,  in  turn, 
appreciates  this  symbolization  as  being  both  universal  and  ob- 
jectified, and  gives  it  to  his  audience  as  part  of  the  common 
heritage  of  humanity. 

ij  There  is  one  more  factor  in  appreciation  which  must  be  men- 
tioned :  abandon.  If  the  student  wishes  to  develop  and  deepen 
his  appreciation,  he  must  be  willing  to  surrender  himself  to  the 
reactions  which  are  pirompted.  He  must  allow  the  responses  to 
sweep  through  him.  'There  must  be  no  undue  holding  back ; 
there  must  be  a  forgetfulness  of  self.  This  full  appreciation  may 
be  uncontrolled  and  exhausting,  and  when  carried  over  into 
public  expression  results  in  inartistic  reading.  But  the  reactions 
will  be  sincere,  and  deep,  and  the  reader  will  feel,  often  for  the 
first  time,  real  appreciation  of  the  emotion  and  meaning  of  the 
poem  or  story.  Later  the  control  can  come;  the  shading,  the 
subtleties  growing  out  of  increasing  skill  and  technique.  But 
first  of  all  let  the  student  seek  abandon,  release,  and  freedom — 
forgetfulness  of  self. 

These  are  not  all  the  factors  in  appreciation.  Some  are  too 
intangible  to  be  identified  and  discussed.  But  if  the  student  will 
abandon  himself  to  the  postures,  the  movements,  the  verbaliza- 
tions, the  associations,  and  the  images  prompted  by  the  literature 
he  is  reading,  he  will  find  his  appreciation  growing  deeper  and 
finer  as  his  experiences  increase. 
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4  As  in  artistic  production,  so  in  appreciation,  the  richer  our 
hves  and  the  more  vivid  our  responses,  the  more  we  find  in 
music,  painting,  and  literature.  And  the  more  we  find  in  art,  the 
richer  our  lives.  And  so — if  we  but  allow  it — the  circle  goes  on, 
ever  enlarging  in  experience,  beauty,  and  appreciation. 


THIS  THING  CALLED  DRAMATIC* 

Agnes  K-nos  Black 


What  is  that  which  we  call  dramatic  ?  asks  James  Russell  Lowell 
in  "The  Old  English  Dramatists."  He  proceeds  to  answer  his 
own  question  thus :  "In  the  abstract,  or  on  its  way  to  become 
action.";.]  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  dramatic  power  is  in 
essence  the  kernel  of  all  speech  as  a  fine  art.  As  the  handmaid  of 
imagination  it  lies  at  the  root  of  all  written  or  spoken  words 
which  are 

to  unawakened  earth  the  trumpet  of  a  prophecy. 

It  is  important  that  we  distinguish  clearly  between  dramatic 
power  and  histrionic  power,  with  which  it  is  too  often  confused. 
Dramatic  power  is  clear,  penetrating,  and  persuasive  force  of 
mind  with  strong  emotional  understanding  and  sympathy.  It  is 
primarily  subconscious  and  enables  one  to  visualize  scenes  and 
individuals  and  to  re-create  emotional  states.  Histrionic  power  is 
the  ability  to  express  adequately  by  voice,  look,  and  movement 
assumed  thoughts  and  states  of  feeling ;  it  presupposes  a  certain 
amount  of  dramatic  power,  it  appeals  to  the  senses,  and  it  is 
accompanied  by  physical  display.  In  true  art  the  dramatic  im- 
pulse always  warrants  the  histrionic  exhibition  and  the  dynamic 
force  is  ever  greater  than  the  outward  display  of  the  same. 

The  world  is  now  awakened  to  some  consciousness  of  the  im- 
portance of  teaching  speech  in  our  schools  and  colleges.  But  this 
teaching  concerns  itself  even  yet  too  often  with  little  if  anything 
beyond  the  technical  and  mechanical  stage.  That  there  must  be  a 
technical  training  as  ample  in  its  scope,  as  careful  in  its  detail, 
as  that  which  is  demanded  of  the  finished  artist  in  pursuance  of 
any  other  of  the  fine  arts, — this  is  true.  The  organs  of  speech  can 

*  Appeared  originally  in  Emerson  Quarterly. 
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be  brought  by  intelligent  training  into  complete  obedience  to  the 
will  and  the  feelings.  Guildenstern's  reply  to  Hanilet,  "I  have 
not  the  skill"  and  Ruskin's  rebuke  to  the  artist  who  protested  he 
had  the  desire  and  the  noble  motive,  "but  you  have  not  the  power 
to  execute,"  both  bear  testimony  to  the  grave  necessity  of  in- 
struction, training,  and  practice  in  technique.\''But,  for  art  in 
interpretation,  technical  training  must  go  hand  in  hand  with 
close,  persistent,  and  liberal  study  of  noble  literature  for  its  own 
sake — if,  as  we  all  agree,  the  aim  of  education  is  not  something  to 
enable  one  to  pass  examinations,  but  a  mental  attitude — "the 
acquisition  of  the  art  of  the  utilization  of  knowledge."  A  fact 
must  no  longer  be  a  bare  fact ;  by  a  certain  alchemy  of  expres- 
sion it  is  illuminated,  it  preserves  the  connection  between  knowl- 
edge and  the  zest  of  life,  it  communicates  power.  Sympathy  with 
the  purely  linguistic  side  of  letters  at  the  expense  of  the  aesthetic, 
a  tendency  to  subordinate  thought  to  language,  spirit  to  letter, 
substance  to  form,  are  responsible  for  a  philistinic  attitude  toward 
religion,  science,  and  art.  Cultivation  of  the  mind  to  make  it 
alert  to  perceive  the  sequence  of  thought  and  equally  quick  to 
appreciate  sympathetically  the  feeling,  emotion,  passion,  by  which 
the  words  are  prompted,  and  which  they  suggest  sometimes 
rather  than  actually  portray,  is  of  first  importance. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Charles  Eliot 
Norton  said,  "In  the  curriculum  of  most  of  our  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  America  and  England  no  place  is  given  to 
that  instruction  which  has  for  its  end  the  cultivation  of  the 
imagination  and  the  sentiment  through  the  refining  of  the  per- 
ception and  the  quickening  of  the  sense  of  beauty" — instruction 
that  revaluates  all  thought,  all  emotion,  all  life. 

Vln  every  great  literary  composition  there  is  a  hidden  life,  a 
spiritual  meaning,  the  interpretation  of  which  is  of  supreme 
importance.  To  express  this  hidden  life,  this  spiritual  meaning, 
vocally,  dramatic  power  through  imagination  uses  language  more 
^^itally,  "at  a  higher  power  and  tension"  than  ordinary  speech. 
\  This  vitalizing  force  which  we  have  called  dramatic  power  is 
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not  confined  to  the  stage  and  to  theatric  performance.  All  public 
speaking,  in  the  pulpit,  on  the  platform,  and  in  the  classroom, 
wherever  speech  is  something  more  than  a  soulless  repetition  of 
facts  or  an  exhibition  of  airy  nothings,  there  are  traces  of 
dramatic  power. 

The  sister  arts  of  music,  the  dance,  painting,  owe  much  to  this 
working  with  the  creative  imagination.  Dramatic  instinct  is  as 
old  as  the  race.  It  had  found  expression  centuries  before  Thespis 
went  from  town  to  town  in  his  wooden  cart.  We  have  it  in  the 
recitation  of  Lamech,  in  the  very  dawn  of  our  Old  World's  day : 
"Hear  my  voice,  Adah  and  Zillah,  hearken  unto  my  speech,  ye 
wives  of  Lamech ;  for  I  have  slain  a  man  to  my  wounding,  and 
a  young  man  to  my  hurt."  We  have  it,  too,  asserting  itself  among 
the  silences  of  the  sand  wastes  of  Arabia,  among  the  star-wor- 
shipers there,  and  finding  noble  expression  in  the  Book  of  Job — 
the  first,  the  oldest  statement  of  the  never-ending  problem, 
\  "Man's  destiny  and  God's  way  with  him  here  on  this  earth." 
The  hieroglyphics  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  the  picture  pillars  of 
Karnak,  the  earliest  bits  of  writing  that  have  come  down  to  us 
from  ancient  India  and  Cathay,  show  that  this  dramatic  instance 
may  be  regarded  as  the  fount  and  origin  of  all  literature  what- 
soever. It  is  the  desire  to  give  expression  to  that  which  is  felt 
deeply  and  intensely.  Spoken  declamation  accompanied  by  appro- 
priate gestures  was  the  very  earliest  medium  of  artistic  expres- 
sion. It  is  a  development  of  the  primitive  impulse  to  sing  any- 
thing that  may  be  felt  in  a  moment  of  emotion  and  to  emphasize 
the  utterance  with  physical  movement.  The  Homeric  poems  were 
chanted  in  this  way,  so  were  the  old  ballads  of  the  Saxon  race. 
The  wild  whoop  of  the  Indian  in  his  war  dance,  the  "halloo"  of 
the  Scottish  Highlander  in  the  mad  whirl  of  a  reel,  the  song 
dances  of  the  Faroese  and  the  South  Sea  Islander,  the  songs  of 
Miriam  and  David,  the  chants  of  the  Moslem  dervishes,  all  show 
that  it  is  as  natural  that  exuberant  feeling  should  be  expressed 
by  rhythmical  movements  of  the  body  as  by  rhythmical  move- 
ments of  the  voice. 
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Principal  Caird  in  his  suggestive  lecture  on  "The  Study  of 
Art"  says : 

If  the  higher  education  ought  to  embrace  all  departments  of  human 
culture,  there  is  besides  science,  philosophy,  languages  and  literature 
— besides  those  studies  which  are  already  included  in  our  university 
curriculum — one  other  important  department  which  should  not  be 
-ignored — art.  ...  It  is  the  office  of  art  to  idealize  nature  and  life, 
or  to  present  their  facts  and  phenomena  in  their  ideal  aspect  to  make 
us  look  on  all  nature  and  man  with  larger,  other  eyes  than  ours. 

Art  takes  up  facts  and  pours  them  into  the  crucible  of  its  imagina- 
tion, flings  aside  the  mere  dross  of  accident,  fuses  them  anew  in  the 
fire  of  thought  and  feeling  and  lo !  from  its  creative  hand  forms 
which  eye  hath  not  seen  and  visions  of  a  land  that  is  very  far  off, 
start  into  life  and  beauty,  causing  nature  to  shine  for  us  with  super- 
natural significance  and  glory. 

This  demands  powers  of  a  very  high  order — a  capacity  in  other 
words,  not  simply  of  reflecting  what  lies  on  the  surface,  but  of  seeing 
under  it  and  getting  at  the  heart  of  life's  mystery — a  capacity  for 
taking  up  scattered  materials  of  experience  and  changing  them  in 
the  fire  of  the  imagination  into  a  new  organic  whole,  every  element 
of  which  is  full  of  significance.  ...  So  long  as  man's  life  is  what  it 
is — the  wondrous  medley  of  greatness  and  littleness,  of  things 
mundane  and  things  celestial,  of  contrasts  that  move,  now  our 
laughter,  now  our  terror,  with  the  shadow  of  the  awful  future  ever 
creeping  more  near,  till  we  are  lost  in  its  impenetrable  mystery,  so 
long  as  life  contains  such  elements,  the  mind  that  can  strip  away  the 
mask  of  accident  that  hides  them,  and  by  the  power  of  genius  vividly 
reflect  them  will  find  in  it  scope  for  the  grandest  efforts  of  the  imag- 
ination, and  such  minds  will  be  numbered  among  the  wisest  teachers 
of  mankind. 

There  are  reasons  why  the  word  "dramatic"  is  held  in  little 
esteem  by  those  who  are  jealous  of  exquisite  taste  and  moral 
excellence.  They  will  not  tolerate  meretricious  accomplishments 
which  are  usually  identified  with  platform  recitations,  and  they 
shrink  from  the  lax  morality  in  conduct  of  life  of  many  whose 
names  are  held  as  splendid  examples  of  dramatic  excellence.  In 
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both  cases  people  forget  it  is  not  the  power  but  the  character  of 
the  individual  that  brings  the  power  into  disrepute. 

In  an  address  given  at  the  Scottish  Association  for  the  Speak- 
ing of  Verse,  John  Masefield  strongly  advocated  the  power  of 
the  living  voice.  While  his  immediate  subject  was  the  art  of 
reading  poetry,  the  principles  he  laid  down  applied  to  all  vocal 
expression.  He  denounced  in  no  uncertain  terms,  "the  elocu- 
tionists whose  methods  are  an  exaggeration  of  histrionic  display 
and  whose  work  has  no  worth  as  art,  the  work  of  people  of  small 
refinement  of  mind,  and  overweening  sense  of  their  own  ability." 
In  contrast  to  this  he  lauds  true  interpretation.  "The  tale  of 
Homer  had  to  be  good,  for  the  men  to  whom  he  told  it  had  a 
wild,  rough,  thrilling  experience  of  the  world  and  its  borders 
they  demanded  an  enchantment  that  would  take  them  beyon 
themselves — this  quickening  of  life  is  of  the  essence  of  life.'i/it 
is  as  an  aid  to  this  quickening  of  life,  this  dipping  into  those  great 
wells  of  knowledge  and  feeling — ^the  Unconscious  Mind — that 
dramatic  power  shows  itself  at  its  best  and  dignifies  its  office. 

How  shall  we  train  and  discipline  this  power?  It  requires 
training  of  no  ordinary  kind.  Saturation  with  certain  great  books 
— until  the  thoughts  of  the  author  are  recreated  within  the 
reader's  consciousness.  There  is  no  quick,  artificial  way  of  gain- 
ing the  depth  of  meaning  under  words  of  master  minds.  Con- 
centration is  necessary  to  make  the  efifort,  let  alone  feel  the  force 
and  magical  felicity  of  the  thought  of  Thinking  Souls.  To  dif- 
ferentiate truth  from  mere  fact,  to  inspire  devotion  to  eternal 
values  as  opposed  to  ephemeral  values,  to  emphasize  the  perma- 
nence of  truth  and  beauty,  to  realize  the  laws  and  truths  of  nature 
are  those  relationships  which  are  independent  of  any  circum- 
stances of  time  or  place — after  the  Ten  Commandments  we 
cannot  create  something  brand  new  in  morals — "these  few 
precepts  in  thy  memory  keep." 
vj  As  in  all  education,  the  discipline  of  that  power  which  we  call 
dramatic  begins  with  the  dynamic  of  intellectual  creation — ^hard 
thinking,  creative  thinking,  not  merely  getting  an  idea  but  add- 
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ing  to  it  something  of  one's  own  experience.  And  the  value  of 
the  experience  depends  upon  what  one  selects  as  significant  in 
life.  "'J'he  central  power  of  creative  thinking  lies  in  energy  of 
spirit  and  poetic  imagination. 

People  of  artistic  temperament — "a  plague  on  the  expression !" 
— are  loth  in  many  cases  to  go  through  the  necessary  grind  of 
hard  thinking.  Eagerly  they  desire  a  royal  road  to  the  pinnacle 
of  their  ambition,  but  hard  thinking  has  meant,  means,  and 
always  will  mean  hard  work.  This  may  be  done,  often  is  done, 
most  efifectively  outside  college  halls.  New  subjects  will  con- 
stantly gain  entrance  into  the  academic  scheme  of  study.  The 
wisdom  of  such  a  course  is  in  keeping  with  the  trend  of  the  times, 
but  to  hold  that  a  course  in  bookkeeping  or  basket-weaving  will  de- 
velop the  mind  as  well  as  a  vigorous  training  in  classics,  mathe- 
matics, or  philosophy  is  to  follow  those  nomads  of  the  intellectual 
world  who  will  not  permit  any  steady  cultivation  of  the  soil.  And 
to  urge  this  in  the  name  of  progress  is  to  have  a  false  idea  of 
what  progress  really  is.jWhen  special  research  is  an  end  in  itself 
and  not  a  means  to  an  end,  the  vision  to  discern  the  whole  truth 
is  often  lost. 

%'  The  aim  of  education  is  to  equip  us  more  thoroughly  for  the 
battle  of  life.  It  is  not  to  make  us  pedants  familiar  with  all  the 
technicalities  of  scholarship,  but  to  make  us  more  manly  men, 
more  womanly  women. 

Edward  Caird  in  his  introduction  to  the  writings  of  Kant 
makes  clear  that  the  mind  of  man  is  no  consciousness  in  box-tight 
compartments,  but  that  intuition  and  intellect,  the  reasoning 
power  and  emotional  reaction,  understanding  and  spiritual  vision, 
are  all  a  systematic  unity.  To  use  these  God-given  powers  not  to 
copy,  not  to  imitate,  but  to  create  is  the  need  of  education. 
Whether  in  science  or  literature  we  desire  some  force  that  will 
liberate  the  dormant  potentialities  of  the  soul.  A  great  scientist 
has  said,  "The  spiritual  element  in  our  experience  is  the  creative 
element."  And  Byron's  cry  in  "Childe  Harold"  is, 
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'Tis  to  create,  and  in  creating  live 
A  being  more  intense  that  we  endow 
With  form  our  fancy,  gaining  as  we  give 
The  life  we  image, 

De  Quincey,  vv^ho  is  master  of  words,  warns  us  to  beware  of  the 
evil  of  substituting  a  barren  study  of  words  for  the  healthy  exer- 
cises of  the  intellect. 

It  is  an  age  of  lavish,  pictorial  display  upon  the  stage,  and  a 
photographic  realism  in  drama  and  novel.  Both  contributions  to 
the  advance  of  art  appreciation  have  their  virtues,  both  often  fall 
short  of  true  interpretation.  Pictorial  display,  so  overwhelmingly 
gorgeous,  must  command  the  applause  of  the  public.  But  it  is 
significant  that  in  the  palmiest  days  of  Greece  there  was  little 
attention  paid  to  the  scenic  setting  and  scenic  effect.  This  is  pre- 
eminently true  of  the  original  production  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 
The  splendor  of  spectacular  display  was  not  unknown  in  Eliza- 
beth's reign.  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  painted  with  fidelity  the  bar- 
baric magnificence  of  Leicester's  entertainment  for  the  Queen. 
The  material  for  such  display  was  at  hand,  but  Shakespeare 
chose  rather  that  his  poetry  should  find  its  presentation  in  more 
simple  manifestation. \The  truth  is  that  when  the  drama  stood 
at  its  highest  and  was  the  expression  of  the  best  aesthetic  and 
intellectual  life,  those  who  attended  the  theater  were  content  with 
very  simple  settings.  Hans  Christian  Andersen  writes  to  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Weimar  in  1857,  "I  also  saw  The  Tempest  with 
really  magical  scenery,  but  unfortunately  Shakespeare  vanished 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  eye.  One  forgot  the  poet  in  the  wonder- 
ful decorations."  And  James  Russell  Lowell  says,  ^tThoroughly 
to  understand  a  good  play  and  enjoy  it,  the  imagination  must 
body  forth  its  personages  and  see  them  doing  or  suffering  in  the 
visionary  theater  of  the  brain." 

•vThe  artist  must  not  only  have  penetrated  into  the  essence  of 
external  things  and  have  identified  them  with  himself,  but  also 
must  have  lived  in  and  noted,  by  the  same  imaginative  process,  all 
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the  impulses  and  aims  and  activities  of  the  human  soul.  So  with 
realism.  Although  it  has  opened  up  new  fields  to  the  artists,  has 
developed  in  writers  a  fidelity  to  fact,  a  vivid  touch,  a  strange 
significance  in  commonplace  occurrences,  too  often  "we  miss  the 
personal  poetry,  the  enchanted  atmosphere,  the  rainbow  work  of 
fancy,  that  clothes  what  is  naked  and  seems  to  ennoble  what  is 
base." 

For  the  wise  and  uplifting  use  of  dramatic  power,  the  study  of 
great  literature  may  be  regarded  as  a  compendium  of  studies.  It 
unites  literature  and  life,  it  furnishes  the  soundest  aesthetic 
standards,  and  the  most  satisfactory  means  of  judging  between 
the  great  and  the  beautiful,  the  mean  and  unlovely.  /It  inculcates 
beauty,  reticence  and  reverence — ^the  ultimate  aim  hi  dramatic 
power  at  its  highest?) 


ARTISTIC  INTERPRETATION^ 

Panal  M.  Pearson 


In  considering  this  subject  we  will  do  well  to  determine  first  of 
all  what  common  ground  there  is.  It  is  not  too  much  to  assume 
that  the  artist  has  some  message  which  he  is  convinced  should  be 
presented.  This  will  eliminate  those  persons  who  are  drawn  to 
the  platform  by  vanity.  We  have  all  listened  to  those  whose  only 
motive  appeared  to  be  an  itching  to  be  heard  or  seen.  This  in- 
cludes not  only  young  people  whose  vanity  might  well  be  excused, 
but  older  persons  who  seek  to  win  personal  recognition. 

With  this  large  and  conspicuous  class  we  are  not  now  con- 
cerned. We  give  our  attention  only  to  those  who  are  possessed 
of  a  passion  to  present  some  message  from  the  printed  page, 
who  wish  to  give  a  vocal  interpretation  to  the  words  which  but  for 
the  quickening  power  of  speech  must  remain  less  effective  to 
most  persons. 

I  take  it  as  unnecessary  to  maintain  with  this  audience  that  the 
interpreter's  art  is  creative  art.  Emerson  says,  I'^here  is  a  crea- 
tive reading  as  well  as  a  creative  writing."  The  French  speak  of 
"creating  a  part"  in  a  drama,  a  phrase  we  have  borrowed  in  this 
country.  It  is  an  apt  phrase,  accurately  characterizing  the  work 
done  by  the  actor  who  first  takes  the  part  in  a  new  play. 

uFor  this  group  of  speakers  let  us  consider  ( i )  what  standard 
they  must  recognize  and  (2)  what  elements  must  be  dealt  with 
in  measuring  up  to  their  standards. 

One  standard  by  which  an  interpreter's  work  must  be  judged 
is^sincerity.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  essential  measure  of  any 
art  form.  To  quote  Emerson  again,  "By  descending  far  down  into 
the  depths  of  the  soul,  and  not  by  a  painful  acquisition  of  many 
manual  skills,  the  artist  attains  the  power  of  awakening  other 

*  Appeared  originally  inQuarterly  Journal  of  Speech. 
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souls."  Here  is  the  key  to  the  sincerity  which  the  interpreter  must 
have. 

/  With  this  we  must  recognize  another  world-old  standard, — 
heauty.  No  man  can  understand  life  who  does  not  recognize  the 
human  travail  toward  the  beautiful.  Color  and  form  and  harmony 
are  about  us  everywhere.  The  artist  who  does  not  try  to  realize 
it  in  his  work,  who  does  not  recognize  how  the  beautiful  "out- 
reaches  and  overcomes  all  ugliness,"  both  handicaps  himself 
and  falls  below  the  possible  measure  of/artistic  endeavor. 

The  third  standard  I  shall  name  is  elation.  An  ancient  critic 
says,  "The  poetry  of  life  is  the  poetry  of  beauty,  sincerity,  and 
elation."  All  art  must  bring  zest,  strength,  fortitude,  and  cheer. 
That  which  brings  depression,  sorrow,  defeat,  and  death  is  so 
untrue  to  the  impulses  of  mankind  as  to  be  unworthy  and 
ignoble. 

These  are  the  standards  by  which  we  measure  any  art.  The 
artist  himself  does  not  formulate  them,  but  he  unconsciously 
feels  his  way  towards  them. 

The  elements  in  artistic  interpretation  are  three.  The  first  is 
the  suhject-nmtter  to  he  chosen.  Though  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine what  lends  itself  to  interpretation,  we  will  all  agree,  no 
doubt,  that  howevej  excellent  the  matter  may  be,  judged  by 
literary  standards,*'not  all  literature  is  possible  for  vocal  interpre- 
tation. The  closet  drama  and  the  acting  drama  are  not  more 
unlike  than  literature  which  may  and  may  not  be  chosen  for 
interpretation.  I  shall  attempt  no  discussion  of  the  question  in- 
volved, but  only  express  the  conviction,  born  of  observation  and 
experience,  that  most  interpreters  under-estimate  the  vocal  possi- 
bilities of  many  literary  masterpieces  and  confine  themselves  to 
selections  which  cannot  pass  in  literary  company,  and  which  are 
below  the  best  appreciation  of  their  audiences. 

The  second  element  is  the  manner  of  presentation.  Here  we 
have  an  even  wider  range  of  choice  than  in  the  subject-matter. 
We  observe  two  extremes.  One  interpreter  depends  entirely 
upon  his  skill.  His  attention  is  given  to  his  diction,  his  gesture. 
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and  his  tone.  The  perfection  of  these  three  is  his  conception  of 
adequate  interpretation.  He  has  little  regard  for  the  author's 
nicer  shades  of  meaning,  for  climaxes,  for  the  vital  message  of 
the  selection.  His  passion  is  for  beauty  of  tone,  the  grace  of 
gesture,  the  exactness  of  diction.  Interpretation  with  him  is  the 
sensuous  beauty  of  the  rendition.  Such  schools  we  find  in  paint- 
ink  in  poetry,  and  in  other  art  forms. 

\rhe  other  extreme  is  the  interpreter  who  gives  little  or  no 
heed  to  diction,  tone,  and  action.  His  passion  is  for  the  thought. 
He  recites  a  lyric  much  as  though  it  were  a  bit  of  narration.  He 
stands  as  rigidly  in  one  as  in  the  other,  and  there  is  little  or  no 
change  in  manner  as  he  turns  from  one  form  of  literature  to 
another.  He  does  give  us  the  thought,  but  not  the  thought 
"touched  with  emotion,"  and  "drenched  in  beauty." 

>A.s  my  last  sentence  implies,  I  would  have  our  interpreter  give 
us  the  thought  suffused  with  feeling.  This  can  be  done  only 
through  skill  in  the  use  of  voice  and  action.  His  passion  is  for 
the  thought,  and  if  the  interpreter  is  to  give  us  only  the  thought 
we  had  best  spend  our  time  in  reading.  That  is  much  more 
economical,  and  much  more  comfortable.  If  he  is  to  give  us  only 
the  beautiful  tone,  diction,  and  gesture,  we  had  best  spend  our 
time  at  chamber  concerts  or  the  opera,  where  the  art  form  admits 
o^f  much  more  development  of  the  qualities  named. 

^The  third  element  presents  the  widest  differences  both  in 
theory  and  in  practice.  Here  we  find  strongly  intrenched  the 
interpreter  who  stands  for  "art  for  art's  sake,"  and  the  interpre- 
ter who  scoffs  at  such  pretension.  This  element  is  the  audience. 
What  shall  be  the  attitude  of  the  interpreter  toward  his  audi- 
ence? It  was  Sir  Walter  Scott  who  said  "the  sea  of  upturned 
faces  which  makes  half  the  speech."  While  Sir  Walter  doubtless 
referred  to  that  form  of  speech  which  is  generally  designated  as 
oratory,  his  observation  is  only  less  true  of  that  form  which  we 
call  interpretation. 

If  we  grant  that  there  can  be  perfect  appreciation  when  one 
reads  aloud  to  himself,  yet  the  work  of  the  interpreter  requires 
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that  he  have  an  audience.  We  may  not  unreasonably  expect  that 
his  success  or  failure  depends  on  his  arousing  some  degree  of 
enthusiasm  with  his  audience  for  the  selection  he  attempts  to 
interpret. 

I  know  that  those  who  set  their  standard  as  "art  for  art's  sake" 
will  not  concede  my  contention.  They  insist  that  it  is  not  their 
business  to  supply  brains  for  the  audience ;  that  it  is  the  misfor- 
tune of  the  audience  if  it  fails  to  appreciate  the  literary  menu 
offered.  If  the  audience  lacks  taste,  the  audience  is  to  be  pitied, 
but  nothing  can  be  done  for  them. 

There  is  a  fundamental  difference  between  the  interpreter  and 
the  poet,  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  and  many  others.  The  poet 
may  transcribe  his  emotion  and  wait  for  those  who  will  enjoy  it. 
If  he  has  an  audience  in  mind  at  all,  it  is  an  audience  of  his  own 
choosing.  It  may  consist  of  a  kindred  soul  in  Princeton,  another 
in  Cambridge,  and  others  scattered  over  the  earth.  The  audience 
that  likes  the  poem  will  find  it.  Time  and  place  are  no  elements 
in  the  consideration.  Or  he  may  write  for  generations  yet  to  be 
\educated. 
'  The  interpreter  must  work  under  the  limitations  of  time  and 
place.  His  audience  is  before  him.  They  are  dependent  upon  him. 
It  is  not  of  his  choosing.  For  the  moment  at  least  he  is  the 
medium  through  which  they  are  to  understand  and  enjoy  what 
he  presents.  The  interpreter's  business  is  to  get,  hold,  and 
develop  enthusiasm  in  his  audience.  He  cannot  turn  away  to 
another  audience.  His  moral  obligation  is  to  realize  from  the 
material  before  him  the  possibilities  of  a  combination  of  the 
poem,  the  hearer,  and  the  interpreter.  It  is  a  difficult  task  at 
times.  It  often  deals  with  uncertain  elements  and  not  infre- 
quently with  at  least  one  unpromising  element.  There  are  many 
interpreters  who  do  not  know  how  to  combine  the  elements  at 
hand.  Given  a  lemon,  sugar,  and  water,  it  does  not  occur  to  every- 
body to  make  lemonade.  Water  is  pure  water,  the  earth's  uni- 
versal beverage ;  a  lemon  is  a  lemon ;  sugar  is  sugar ;  why  com- 
bine them?  He  who  cannot  bring  the  audience,  the  poem,  and 
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the  interpreter  together  is  likely  to  denounce  his  audience  and 
to  take  refuge  in  "art  for  art's  sake." 

I  would  not  be  misunderstood  as  saying  that  it  is  always  the 
fault  of  the  interpreter  when  the  audience  does  not  get  enthusi- 
astic over  his  program.  It  may  be  the  fault  of  the  audience ;  it 
often  is.  It  rnay  be  the  fault  of  the  program ;  that  is  often  the 
case.  I  sincerely  believe,  however,  that  it  is  oftener  the  fault  of 
the  interpreter.*  His  task  is  even  more  difficult  than  that  of  the 
orator.  His  art  form  has  more  limitations.  He  works  under  as 
rigid  limitations  as  the  writer  of  a  sonnet ;  but  that  is  no  excuse 
for  blaming  the  audience  when  he  fails. 

^he  interpreter  must  know  crowd  psychology  as  perfectly  as 
the  orator.  Most  failures  in  interpretation  arise  fi-om  lack  of  this 
knowledge,  or  lack  of  skill  in  applying  it.  The  interpreter  trains 
himself  in  tone,  diction,  and  action.  In  this  training  he  is  pains- 
taking and  persistent.  He  acquires  technical  skill  such  as  few 
orators  possess.  He  works  laboriously  on  his  interpretation  until 
he  has  mastered  it — for  himself.  But  this  interpretation  Is  for 
himself  only — or  at  most  for  a  little  group  who  know  his  selec- 
tion, or  many  like  it.  Then  he  fares  forth  to  interpret  it  to  others. 
He  begins  with  them  where  he  has  left  off  in  his  study,  and  is 
perplexed,  disgusted,  and  discouraged  because  the  audience  does 
not  understand,  or  does  not  get  enthusiastic.  Then  he  complains 
of  the  audience,  and  charges  them  with  lack  of  appreciation.  He 
tries  again.  If  he  fails  again,  he  is  likely  to  take  refuge  in  "art 
for  art's  sake." 

What  is  his  difficulty  ?  Why  does  he  fail  ?  I  have  no  panacea. 
But  there  are  several  things  to  be  considered,  all  of  which  must 
.enter  into  the  case. 
^Vpor  any  lack  of  success  he  blames  the  audience.  This  state  of 
mind  prevents  his  finding  out  what  the  difficulty  may  be.  His 
first  obligation  is  to  examine  himself,  his  attitude  toward  his 
theme,  his  attitude  toward  his  audience,  and  to  examine  his 

ethod. 

A  second  important  reason  for  his  lack  of  success  is  that  he 
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has  approached  his  interpretation  from  his  level  of  experience 
and  appreciation  rather  than  that  of  his  audience,  which  is  prob- 
ably on  a  lower  level.  He  has  overlooked  the  important  fact  that 
an  interpreter  must  be  a  teacher.  He  must  take  people  where  they 
are  and  lead  them  in  the  direction  he  thinks  they  should  go. 
^A  third  reason  for  his  lack  of  success  is  his  ignorance,  or  his 
disregard,  of  crowd  psychology.  It  has  not  occurred  to  him  to 
place  tests  in  the  first  few  minutes  of  his  program  which  will 
determine  the  artistic  limits  of  his  hearers,  which  will  thus 
enable  him  to  decide  what  his  method  of  treatment  will  be  for 
that  particular  audience. 

There  is  a  dread  superstition  which  terrorizes  many  young 
interpreters,  and  which  has  withered  the  powers  of  many  an 
older  man — "Is  it  art  ?"  We  are  afraid  to  be  thought  inartistic — 
afraid  to  be  ourselves,  to  make  our  training  fit  us,  afraid  to 
throw  ourselves  into  the  interpretation,  but  stand  off  admonish- 
ing ourselves  to  be  artistic.  Kipling's  "The  Conundrum  of  the 
Workshop"  is  the  happiest  characterization  of  this  world-old 
dread : 

When  the  flush  of  a  new-born  sun  fell  first  on  Eden's  green  and  gold. 
Our  father  Adam  sat  under  the  Tree  and  scratched  with  a  stick  in 

the  mould ; 
And  the  first  rude  sketch  that  the  world  had  seen  was  joy  to  his 

mighty  heart. 
Till  the  Devil  whispered  behind  the  leaves,  "It's  pretty,  but  is  it  Art?" 

Wherefore  he  called  to  his  wife,  and  fled  to  fashion  his  work  anew — 
The  first  of  his  race  who  cared  a  fig  for  the  first,  most  dread  review ; 
And  he  left  his  lore  to  the  use  of  his  sons — and  that  was  a  glorious 

gain 
When  the  Devil  chuckled  "Is  it  Art?"  in  the  ear  of  the  branded  Cain. 

They  builded  a  tower  to  shiver  the  sky  and  wrench  the  stars  apart. 
Till  the  Devil  grunted  behind  the  bricks :  "It's  striking,  but  is  it  art?" 
The  stone  was  dropped  at  the  quarry-side  and  the  idle  derrick  swung. 
While  each  man  talked  of  the  aims  of  Art,  and  each  in  an  alien 
tongue. 
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The  last  important  reason  I  shall  name  is  his  fear  of  cheapen- 
ing his  art  for  the  sake  of  applause.  Any  conscientious  artist  may- 
well  be  alarmed  by  the  temptation  to  win  applause.  The  observa- 
tion of  all  of  us,  doubtless,  is  that  a  majority  of  reciters  seem 
willing  to  do  anything  to  get  a  laugh  or  a  handclap.  To  crow  or  to 
bark,  to  dance,  to  make  grimaces,  to  wrest  words  or  phrases 
from  their  meaning,  are  the  devices  we  all  see  commonly  em- 
ployed for  starting  noisy  demonstrations  from  the  audience. 
Witnessing  such  performances  fills  a  sincere  man  with  disgust, 
and  brings  an  artist  to  a  determination  not  to  be  what  is  com- 
monly called  popular. 

But  I  insist  that  the  methods  of  the  charlatan  are  not  necessary 
to  win  the  approval  of  an  audience.  Because  a  vast  number  of 
reciters  under-estimate  the  appreciation  and  discrimination  of 
audiences,  because  they  mistake  a  noisy  applause  for  approval, 
because  they  have  not  sufficient  faith  in  their  art  to  rely  on  its 
legitimate  forms,  does  not  release  interpreters  from  the  obligation 
of  interesting  their  audiences. 

To  summarize,  let  me  point  out  that  interpretation  requires 
that  the  artist  be  sincere,  that  he  present  the  beautiful,  and  that 
he  produce  in  his  hearers  a  degree  of  elation.  In  addition  he  must 
have  such  skill  as  to  win  his  audience  to  an  approval  of  the 
message  he  presents.  If  he  be  insincere,  he  is  a  moral  felon.  If  he 
fail  to  present  his  message  suffused  with  beauty  and  touched 
with  emotion,  he  may  be  striving  for,  but  he  does  not  attain, 
artistic  interpretation.  If  he  fail  to  win  his  audience,  he  is  not 
with  that  audience  an  interpreter.  There  can  be  no  interpretation 
without  the  collaboration  of  the  audience,  and  that  collaboration 
it  is  the  business  of  the  artist  to  secure. 


ORAL  INTERPRET ATION- 
A  RE-CREATIVE  ART* 

Margaret  Preunlepgasi  McLean. 


According  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica : 

.  Literature  is  "a  general  term  which  in  default  of  precise  defini- 
tion may  stand  for  the  best  expression  of  the  best  thoughts  re- 
duced to  writing." 

To  interpret,  means,  according  to  Webster's  Collegiate  Dic- 
tionary, to  tell  the  meaning  of ;  to  expand ;  to  translate  orally  into 
intelligible  language ;  to  apprehend ;  and  to  represent,  by  means 
of  art ;  to  show,  by  illustrative  representation. 

To  re-create,  according  to  Webster's  Dictionary,  is  to  create 
anew,  to  give  fresh  life  to ;  to  re-animate. 

In  applying  these  definitions  to  the  subject  at  hand,  we  find : 
'\,     I.    That  the  oral  interpreter  of  literature  selects  (he  does  not 
create)  his  material  from  written  works,  which  (collectively) 
'are  the  test  expression  of  the  best  thoughts"  of  men. 

2.  His  task  is  "to  apprehend  the  meaning"  of  this  material, 
"to  translate  it  orally  into  intelligible  language";  "to  show,"  to 
his  listeners,  by  "illustrative  representation" ;  "to  re-present,  by 
means  of  art";  "to  re-animate"  material  that  already  exists  by 
giving  it  "fresh  life,"  the  life  of  his  own  mind  and  heart  and 
body.  Thus — he  re-creates  it. 
\/  Since  the  oral  interpreter's  task  is  to  re-create  and  to  re-present 
the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  another,  in  the  form  and  the  words 
chosen  by  the  other,  obviously  his  first  obligation  is  to  analyze, 
study,  and  digest  his  material  until  he  has  discovered  precisely 
what  these  thoughts  and  emotions  actually  are;  not  necessarily 
what  he  wishes  they  were  or  what  he  had  previously  thought 
they  were.  He  must  also  discover  the  particular  form  of  litera- 

*  Appeared  originally  in  Cameo  Magazine. 
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ture  the  author  has  selected  as  the  one  that  would  best  express 
his  particular  purpose,  meaning,  and  mood  in  each  particular 
case. 

If  the  interpreter  is  to  re-create  and  re-present  his  material, 
honestly  and  truly,  adequately  and  effectively,  he  will  be  obliged 
to  spend  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  consideration  on  this  first 
vitally  essential  step  of  discovering  what  he  is  to  re-create.  Again 
and  again  and  again  it  is  necessary  to  stress  this  point\The  first 
imperative  work  in  the  oral  interpretation  of  literature  ik  the  dis- 
covery, by  the  interpreter,  of  the  author's  meaning  and  mood  and 
purpose,  and  the  literary  form  through  which  he  expresses  them. 
Failure  to  make  this  discovery,  as  completely  as  lies  within  human 
power,  signifies  the  interpreter's  failure  to  recognize  the  precise 
nature  and  purpose  of  the  task  he  has  undertaken,  and  the  very 
humble  but  extremely  exacting  part  that  he  himself  is  to  play 
in  accomplishing  that  task.  He  cannot  function  as  re-creator 
unless  he  knows  full  well  what  he  is  to  re-create  and  how  to 
re-create  it. 

Ruskin  says : 

Be  sure  you  go  to  the  author  to  get  at  his  meaning  not  to  find 
yours  .  .  .  and  be  sure  also,  if  the  author  is  worth  anything  that 
you  will  not  get  at  his  meaning  all  at  once. — The  metal  you  are  in 
search  of  being  the  author's  mind  and  meaning,  his  words  are  as  the 
rock  which  you  have  to  crush  and  smelt  in  order  to  get  at  it.  And 
your  pickaxes  are  your  own  care,  wit  and  learning.  Your  smelting 
furnace  is  your  own  thoughtful  soul. 

We  come  now  to  a  question  that  every  would-be  interpreter 
of  literature  asks,  from  the  beginning  to  well  on  toward  the 
end  of  his  study:  "If  so  much  time,  attention  and  consideration 
must  be  given  to  the  author's  thought,  emotion  and  purpose, 
where  do  /,  as  interpreter,  come  in?  Haven't  I  anything  to  say 
about  it  ?" 

To  answer,  briefly  and  for  the  moment,  I  should  say:  You 
come  in  as  revealer,  reflector,  but  not  as  creator.  You  have  noth- 
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ing  to  say  about  the  creation  of  the  material.  But  you  have  all 
to  do  about  its  re-creation. 
s^  The  oral  interpretation  of  a  piece  of  literature  represents  two 
distinct  and  separate  branches  of  art,  the  same  as  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  musical  composition  does.  In  music  we  have  the  com- 
poser, and  the  performer  or  interpreter,  who  plays  the  composi- 
tionSln  oral  interpretation  of  literature  we  have  the  art  of  the 
writer  of  the  literature,  the  creator  of  the  material,  and  the  art 
of  the  interpreter  of  literature,  who  re-creates  the  material  by 
giving  it  a  voice,  animation,  and  living,  breathing  reality.  Each 
requires  special  training  and  special  skill  in  execution,  each  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  and  significance,  but  they  are  essentially 
different.  And  this  is  true  regardless  of  the  fact  that  writers  often 
think  they  can  interpret  their  own  writings  orally,  simply  be- 
cause they  wrote  them.  If  they  interpret  them  well — as  some  do 
— it  is  not  because  they  wrote  them  but  because  they  have  learned 
how  to  interpret  as  well  as  how  to  write. 

While  the  interpreter's  obligation  must  ever  be  that  of  presen- 
ting, material  created  by  a  writer,  nevertheless  in  his  capacity  as 
interpreter  or  re-creator  he  makes  his  own  contribution.  A  con- 
tribution no  less  important  and  individual,  no  less  worthy  and 
delightful,  no  less  skilful  and  significant,  than  that  of  the  writer. 
But  it  remains  a  different  contribution. 

Who  can  deny  that  the  man  who  interprets  Hamlet  with  all 
the  qualities  and  characteristics  that  Shakespeare  has  given  him 
■ — so  that  he  seems  to  suffer  and  struggle,  laugh  and  love,  before 
us,  as  a  living  human  being  like  ourselves,  with  all  the  intensity 
and  poignancy  of  reality,  yet  with  a  finesse,  a  finish,  and  an 
economy  that  all  reality  lacks,  has  not  made  as  great  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  art  works  of  mankind  as  did  the  author  of  the  immor- 
tal work?  Certainly,  the  man  who  can  re-create  and  reveal  the 
cool,  cruel  thinking  processes,  the  purpose,  and  the  unintentional 
exposure  of  unpleasant  facts,  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  in  Brown- 
ing's "My  Last  Duchess,"  with  the  elegance,  the  aristocracy,  the 
high  breeding,  and  the  refinement  of  language  that  Browning 
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has  given  him  makes  no  less  a  contribution  than  that  of  Brown- 
ing. The  interpreter,  who  can  fully  reveal  the  depth  of  emotion 
and  longing  in  Tennyson's  "Break,  Break,  Break,"  the  delicate 
appreciation  of  a  living  creature  in  Shelley's  "Skylark,"  the  basic 
and  fundamental  qualities  in  men  in  Kipling's  "Ballad  of  East 
and  West,"  or  the  majesty  of  conception  in  Milton's  "Paradise 
Lost"  gives  something  to  the  world  that  can  well  stand  side  by 
side  with  that  which  the  authors  gave. 

^The  value  and  significance  of  the  work  of  the  interpreter  is  far 
too  often  only  partially  appreciated,  or  entirely  overlooked,  be- 
cause his  contribution  is  a  transitory  thing.  It  is  recorded  only 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  few  of  his  fellows  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  hear  and  see  it.  As  a  physical  thing  it  is 
less  than  a  mist,  and  it  vanishes  forever  at  the  very  moment  of 
its  birth.  Perhaps,  sometime,  when  recording  machines  are  per- 
fected and  television  has  become  as  common  as  electric  lights  are 
now,  we  shall  have  permanent  records  of  the  great  re-created 
works  of  art  which  are  done  by  the  oral  interpreter.  Then  they 
will  undoubtedly  take  their  place  among  other  great  examples  of 
the  art  of  the  world. 

Give  the  oral  interpreter  the  long,  hard  years  of  apprenticeship 
to  his  task  that  are  usually  given  to  those  who  master  the  other 
fine  arts ;  with  this,  and  the  world's  greatest  literature  to  draw 
from,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  that  some  of  his  best  interpre- 
tations might  be  classed  among  the  greatest  art. 

The  sculptor  has  done  nothing  in  cold,  dead  marble  that  man 
cannot  do  with  warm,  living  muscles,  if  he  is  as  well  trained  as 
the  sculptor.  With  all  the  skill  of  a  Raphael,  a  Titian,  or  a 
Leonardo,  the  painter  can  catch  but  one  expression  in  a  picture, 
can  reveal  but  one  moooy  The  trained  oral  interpreter  reveals  the 
birth  and  growth  and  development  of  countless  thoughts  and 
moods,  with  their  endless  variety  and  shades  and  degrees  of  in- 
tensity and  significance.  He  reveals  the  sequences  of  thoughts 
and  their  relation  to  each  other.  Again  we  have  warmth,  move- 
ment, progression,  life,  while  it  is  being  lived,  not  a  static  repre- 
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sentation  o£  life.  The  music  of  a  Beethoven  or  a  Schubert,  played 
by  great  artists  and  directed  by  a  Toscanini,  can  reveal  vast 
harmonies  and  beauties  of  tone,  but  the  oral  interpreter  of  litera- 
ture has  the  divine  gift  of  speech  and  words,  as  well  as  the 
harmonies  and  beauties  of  tone  of  his  own  unsurpassed  musical 
equipment.  With  these  he  can  carry  from  one  mind  to  another 
definite,  specific  thoughts  of  men.  No  orchestra,  however  great, 
can  do  this. 

To  return  again  to  the  interpreter's  question  of  "Where  do  / 
come  in  ?"  I  should  continue  xny  answer  by  saying :  the  interpre- 
ter functions  in  two  ways. ''Not  only  in  the  capacity  of  revealer, 
or  re-creator,  of  all  the  author  has  put  into  his  material  but  as 
revealer  of  his  own  reactions  to  these  things.  While  the  interpre- 
ter as  such  must  remain  as  it  were  in  the  background,  neverthe- 
less he  should  reveal  his  own  appreciation  of  the  things  the 
author  has  given  him  to  present,  his  sympathy  with  them,  his 
disapproval,  his  admiration,  his  contempt,  his  wonder.  If  he  can 
do  these  two  things  adequately  and  honestly  and  keep  the  doing 
of  them  well  his  motive,  he  neve;-  need  worry  about  the  value  or 
significance  of  his  contribution]\/rhe  more  faithfully  he  strives  to 
present  the  author's  material  with  strict  fidelity  and  truth,  the 
greater  will  his  own  work  become.  The  moment  he  tries  to  present 
himself  or  his  opinion,  he  is  defeated. 

Since  the  interpreter's  art  is  re-creative,  he  has  all  the  leeway 
in  his  interpretations  that  the  purpose  of  his  chosen  selections 
gives  him.  No  more,  no  less.  If  he  selects  a  simple  story  which 
was  written  for  the  sake  of  the  story,  it  should  be  presented  in 
such  a  way  that  the  story  will  be  clear,  vivid,  and  interesting, 
while  it  retains  its  basic  simplicity.  If  he  selects  a  lyric  poem 
which  was  written  to  express  the  deep,  intense,  personal  emo- 
tion of  the  author,  the  interpreter  fails  in  his  duty  if  he  does  not 
reveal  thiA  emotion  in  all  its  depth  and  intensity,  its  sincerity  and 
its  truth.  Tf  he  is  to  give  dialogue  from  an  epic  poem,  or  from  a 
ballad,  or  from  any  other  form  of  literature  in  which  characters 
speak,  there  must  be  enough  identification  of  himself  with  the 
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character  to  bring  out  the  purpose  and  significance  of  the  selec- 
tion. This  may  be  much  or  Httle  or  none  at  all,  but  whatever 
the  literature  requires  must  be  done.  There  is  often  considerable 
doubt  or  confusion  concerning  this  point,  but  careful  study  and 
clear  thinking  will  enable  the  discerning  student  to  find  the  solu- 
tion for  himself.  The  solution  lies  within  the  purpose  of  the 
literature;  discover  that,  fully,  then  proceed  to  re-create  it 
honestly  and  adequately,  and  you  will  steer  a  pretty  safe  course. 

Whether  or  not  a  selection  should  be  committed  to  memory 
depends  upon  the  individual  need  and  capacity  of  the  individual 
interpreter.  It  is  the  same  as  it  is  with  music.  Performers  com- 
mit their  compositions  to  memory  or  play  them  with  the  music 
before  them  according  to  varying  conditions,  circumstances,  and 
needs.  It  is  assumed  that  when  one  has  attained  the  position  of  a 
truly  artistic  interpreter  he  will  have  learned  that  good  taste  must 
guide  and  direct  expression  in  every  art.  While  there  may  be 
some  conflicting  opinions  concerning  what  constitutes  good  taste, 
nevertheless,  the  choice  of  good  material,  thorough  and  adequate 
consideration  of  it,  and  honest  loyalty  to  its  needs,  its  purpose 
and  truth,  will  usually  keep  one  within  the  confines  of  acceptable 
behavior. 

There  is  no  art  that  requires  such  great  personal  discipline  as 
that  of  the  oral  interpreter  of  literature.''' He  must  use  his  own 
talents,  learning,  and  experience,  his  own  voice,  speech,  and  body, 
to  re-present,  to  the  very  best  of  his  ability,  the  work  of  the 
author,  so  that  it  will  become  a  living,  breathing  reality ;  living, 
with  the  interpreter's  own  life,  breathing,  with  his  own  breath  of 
life.  All  his  faculties  must  be  trained  to  serve  this  end  without 
intruding  themselves.  VHis  voice  must  be  under  perfect  control 
and  must  be  managed  with  consummate  skill,  as  to  pitch,  volume, 
quality,  resonance,  and  key,  in  order  that  it  may  do  all  that  the 
literature  requires,  and  nothing  more.^'His  speech  must  be  pleasing 
and  must  carry  the  patterns  and  values  of  the  sounds  without 
being  obvious  or  obtrusive ;  it  must  be  simple  and  melodic  with- 
out losing  distinctness  or  distinctionVHis  pronunciation  must  be 
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in  accordance  with  the  demands  of  the  literature.  His  intonations 
must  play  up  and  down  in  direct  glides  or  subtle  curves  in  exact 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  the  selection  he  is  giving,  not,  neces- 
sarily, as  they  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  in  his  own  life.  The 
location  and  force  of  his  stress  must  be  adjusted  with  deftness 
and  precision.  One  shade  too  much,  and  the  thought  is  out  of 
proportion ;  one  stress  too  weak,  or  one  omitted,  and  some  shade 
of  thought  is  lost ;  one  stress  in  the  wrong  place,  and  the  wrong 
thought  has  been  given  prominence.''The  grouping  of  words  and 
the  pauses  must  be  planned  to  bring  out  the  meaning,  mood,  and 
purpose,  to  the  greatest  possible  advantage,  and  to  give  the 
listeners  every  necessary  opportunity  to  follow  with  ease  and 
pleasure,  yet  all  must  seem  to  be  wholly  natural  and  unstudied. 
.^/  His  bodily  action  must  be  exact  and  economical  to  the  point  of 
miserliness.  It  must  be  timed  to  the  hundredth  part  of  a  minute 
yet  it  must  seem  to  be  wholly  spontaneous  and  unconscious.  Per- 
haps in  no  place  is  the  art  that  conceals  art  so  essential  as  it  is  in 
the  bodily  responses  in  oral  interpretation.  Properly  done,  they 
contribute  at  least  half  to  the  completeness  and  effectiveness  of 
the  interpretation.  Improperly  done,  they  are  a  sign  of  inade- 
quate training  or  discipline  or  knowledge,  or  of  the  lack  of  all 
three,  on  the  part  of  the  interpreter,  and  may  be  an  offense  or  a 
caricature  to  the  observer. 

America  was  very  fortunate  at  one  time,  twenty-five  to  fifty 
years  ago,  in  having  a  number  of  distinguished  men  and  women 
who  excelled  in  the  art  of  oral  interpretation.  But  unfortunately 
many  students  and  others  undertook  to  imitate  them  for  the  sake 
of  self-exploitation,  and  without  adequate  training  or  knowledge. 
The  reaction  of  the  public  to  this  was  swift  and  decisive.  We  do 
not  tolerate  artificiality  and  insincerity  in  art,  so  the  good  were 
condemned  with  the  bad.  Thanks  to  the  excellent  training  given 
to-day  in  many  public  schools,  colleges,  universities,  and  special 
schools,  we  are  again  setting  out  on  the  right  track.  Interpreta- 
tions are  once  more  being  given  for  the  sake  of  the  interpreta- 
tions and  the  revivifying  of  literature,  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
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interpreter,  and  so  new  and  healthful  life  and  zest  have  been 
given  to  the  whole  subject.  This  is  most  heartening. 

We  are  the  heirs  of  the  world's  greatest  literature.  Much  of  it 
can  be  appreciated  fully  only  when  it  is  re-created  orally.  As  a 
means  of  entertainment  and  education  combined,  adequate  oral 
interpretation  of  appropriate  literature  ranks  very  high.  The  need 
for  superior  interpreters  is  very  great — the  opportunities  for 
them  extensive.  They  can  give  great  pleasure  and  render  a  great 
service  to  others  and  to  themselves,  but  it  takes  work,  long,  hard, 
steady,  but  fascinating  work. 

Oral  interpretation  is  an  art,  and  to  succeed  in  any  art  requires 
— in  addition  to  hard,  untiring  labor — vision,  persistence, 
patience.  It  is  a  re-creative  art.  An  art  in  which  the  performer 
must  efface  himself  in  the  act  of  re-creating  the  work  of  some 
one  else.  The  more  successfully  he  effaces  himself  and  becomes 
the  embodiment  of  the  author's  creation,  the  more  successful 
and  useful  and  penetrating  will  his  own  work  become. 


THE  RELATIONS  OF 
CONTENT,   FORM,   AND  STYLE 
TO  INTERPRETATIVE   READING* 

Louis  M.  EicL 


I  HAVE  a  young  man  in  one  of  my  public  speaking  classes  who  is 
developing  an  excellent  method  of  extempore  speaking.  He  picks 
his  way  thoughtfully  as  he  composes,  selecting  his  words  care- 
fully and  accurately,  and  speaks  without  affectation  and  with- 
out tricks  of  elocution.  One  day  he  happened  to  mention  that  he 
had  won  a  "reading  contest"  in  high  school  two  years  ago.  In  an 
ill-advised  moment,  I  suggested  that  he  let  me  hear  the  selection 
he  had  given.  At  the  appointed  time  he  came.  And  this  young 
man  who  is  developing  an  excellent,  thoughtful  public  speaking 
style,  suddenly  became  a  different  being  as  he  launched  into  his 
reading.  His  method  was  artificial  in  the  extreme,  every  move- 
ment, every  matter  of  emphasis,  a  thing  of  laborious  prepara- 
tion. His  entire  system  of  pronunciation  changed  and  became  a 
speech  which,  I  insist,  never  existed  before  on  land  or  sea.  It  was 
with  some  degree  of  satisfaction  that  I  heard  that,  the  regular 
speech  teacher  being  too  busy,  he  had  been  coached  by  a  lady 
in  town  who  gave  lessons  in  elocution.  Now  the  saddest  part 
about  this  illustration  is  that  I  couldn't  convince  the  young  man 
of  his  error.  Hadn't  he  won  the  contest?  Frankly  to  him,  as  to 
a  great  many  people,  speaking  is  one  world,  reading  or  interpre- 
tation (I  am  using  the  terms  rather  interchangeably  in  this 
paper)  is  an  entirely  different  world. 

Last  summer  a  teacher  asked  me  to  speak  to  a  group  on  the 

subject  "The  Lost  Art  of  Reading  Aloud."  It  seems  that  she  had 

been  attending  a  "Conference  on  Reading"  at  which  mention  of 

the  oral  side  had  been  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  I  went  before 

*  Appeared  originally  in  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech. 
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her  group  dutifully  and  found  what  I  anticipated.  Reading, 
interpretation,  to  them  was  synonymous  with  old-fashioned  elo- 
cution. There  was  no  relation  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  life  in 
such  activity;  it  was  a  rather  child-like  accomplishment  asso- 
ciated with  "tidbits"  of  literature.  The  fact  that  presenting  a 
paper  at  an  organization  meeting  was  in  the  province  of  reading, 
that  the  millions  of  words  spoken  on  the  radio  are  read,  had  not 
occurred  to  them.  Above  all,  the  need  of  training  in  such  read- 
ing in  the  schools  was  of  very  slight  importance  in  their  minds. 
In  spite  of  all  the  missionary  work  that  many  in  my  audience 
have  been  doing  for  years,  this  misunderstanding  and  miscon- 
ception of  interpretative  reading  still  prevails  in  the  popular 
mind  and,  to  some  extent,  we  find  it  even  within  our  own 
organization. 

Attempting  to  account  for  this  annoying  attitude  finally  brings 
me  to  the  consideration  of  my  subject,  "The  Relation  of  Content, 
Form,  and  Style  to  Interpretative  Reading."  My  thesis  is  two- 
fold :  first,  greater  emphasis  upon  the  relation  of  matters  of  con- 
tent, form,  and  style  will  improve  interpretative  reading  per  se; 
and  second,  such  emphasis  will  add  to  the  scholarly  prestige 
which  we  need  if  interpretation  is  to  maintain  a  place  for  itself 
in  the  academic  scheme  of  things. 

Books  in  the  speech  field  are  constantly  stressing  the  slogan 
"sound  thinking  is  the  basis  of  effective  speech."  This  principle 
applies  very  strongly  in  oral  reading.  If  we  are  going  to  have 
thoughtful,  "not  loud  but  deep"  reading  aloud,  we  must  hold  the 
mind  upon  the  material.  We  must  keep  doing  things  with  that 
material.  We  must  dwell  on  the  words,  their  meaning,  their  color, 
their  feeling.  We  must  picture  vividly  every  image,  we  must 
bring  to  bear  every  associated  idea,  we  must  think  deeply.  How 
can  we,  for  example,  read  aloud  adequately  these  opening  lines 
from  "The  Bombardment"  *  without  first  saturating  ourselves 
silently  and  long  with  every  possible  facet  of  meaning : 

♦From  Men,  Women  and  Ghosts  by  Amy  Lowell  (Houghton  Mifflin 
Company,  Boston), 
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Slowly,  without  force,  the  rain  drops  into  the  city.  It  stops  a 
moment  on  the  carved  head  of  Saint  John,  then  slides  on  again, 
slipping  and  trickling  over  his  stone  cloak.  It  splashes  from  the  lead 
conduit  of  a  gargoyle,  and  falls  from  it  in  turmoil  on  the  stones  in  the 
Cathedral  Square.  Where  are  the  people,  and  why  does  the  fretted 
steeple  sweep  about  in  the  sky  ?  Boom  !  The  sound  swings  against  the 
rain.  Boom,  again !  After  it,  only  water  rushing  in  the  gutters,  and 
the  turmoil  from  the  spout  of  the  gargoyle.  Silence.  Ripples  and 
mutters. 

or  this  sentence  from  a  Stevenson  essay : 

What  a  monstrous  spectre  is  this  man,  the  disease  of  the  agglu- 
tinated dust,  lifting  alternate  feet  or  lying  drugged  with  slumber; 
killing,  feeding,  growing,  bringing  forth  small  copies  of  himself; 
grown  upon  with  hair  like  grass,  fitted  with  eyes  that  move  and  glitter 
in  his  face;  a  thing  to  set  children  screaming; — and  yet  looked  at 
nearlier,  known  as  his  fellows  know  him,  how  surprising  are  his 
attributes ! 

These  sentences  shovsr  well  the  intimate  relation  between  content 
and  interpretative  reading.  We  must  analyze,  we  must  think 
deeply,  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  ill-prepared,  "half-cocked"  oral 
reading  which  is  voice  and  little  more. 

(Biographical  and  historical  background  may  serve  as  another 
means  of  holding  the  mind  upon  the  material.!|Often  it  is  directly 
germane  to  the  content,  as  in  the  case  of  Stevenson,  Thomas 
Hardy,  Byron,  Emily  Dickinson,  Elizabeth  Barrett,  Vachel 
Lindsay,  and  so  many  others.  Zona  Gale  is  another  good  example. 
(The  additional  interest  and  inspiration  gained  from  such  study 
will  intensify  the  meaning  and  comprehension  and  will  be  re- 
flected in  superior  oral  expression.)  Let  us  away  forever  with  the 
type  of  teaching  which  states :  "We  don't  care  who  wrote  it ;  we 
have  the  story,  or  essay,  or  poem,  or  play."  Such  glorying  in 
ignorance  is  unworthy  of  our  subject,  and  may  account  for  a 
share  of  the  stigma  of  "Old-fashioned  elocution"  which  may 
attach  to  the  work  in  interpretation. 

I'^Similarly,  studies  of  form  and  style,  if  not  overdone,  are 
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directly  helpful  in  such  problems  as  grouping,  emphasis,  pause, 
rate,  and  movement  So-called  "oral  punctuation"  becomes  clari- 
fied quite  readily  after  noting  some  of  the  contrasts  in  style  be- 
tween the  older  writers  and  contemporaries.  Such  studies  are  of 
marked  significance,  too,  in  the  development  of  a  direct  talking 
reading  method  consistent  with  the  talking  writing  style  of 
to-day. 

In  teaching  oral  interpretation  of  poetry,  some  consciousness 
of  forms  and  classifications  is  not  unreasonable.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain inspiration  in  the  very  definitions  of  epic,  narrative,  lyric, 
etc.  And  while  it  may  be  true  that : 

The  spondee,  dactyl,  trochee,  anapaest. 
Do  not  inflame  the  passions  in  your  breast, 

nevertheless,  the  study  of  the  common  metrical  forms  is  not  out 
of  place  in  a  course  in  oral  reading;  it  may,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  be  helpful  in  demonstrating  the  vexed  problem  of  rhythm 
vs.  metre. 

jIn  discussing  modern  poetry,  the  work  of  Walt  Whitman  and 
such  doctrines  and  principles  as  those  of  the  "imagists"  are  essen- 
tial to  intelligent  understanding  and,  consequently,  to  adequate 
oral  reading.  The  contrasts  in  forms  with  the  classicists,  the 
creation  of  new  rhythms,  the  unusual  topics,  the  use  of  the  lan- 
guage of  everyday  speech,  the  production  of  "imagistic"  poetry 
— such  themes  arouse  interest  without  difficulty.) 

There  should  be  room  in  a  course  in  interpretation  for  outside 
reading  and  reports  on  essays  and  books  not  directly  concerned 
with  the  oral  side ;  books  on  general  appreciation  of  literature, 
books  such  as  C.  Alphonso  Smith's  What  Can  Literature  Do 
For  Me?,  J.  B.  Kerfoot's  How  to  Read,  BHss  Perry's  Study  of 
Poetry,  and  Drinkwater's  The  Lyric.  Inspirational  material  turns 
up  in  contemporary  writings,  often  in  the  most  unexpected  places. 
Reading  that  best  seller,  Lin  Yutang's  Importance  of  Living,"^ 
we  find  this  statement  on  page  380 : 

*  Published  by  The  John  Day  Company,  Inc. 
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Reading  ...  is  an  act  consisting  of  two  sides,  the  author  and  the 
reader.  The  net  gain  comes  as  much  from  the  reader's  contribution 
through  his  own  insight  and  experience  as  from  the  author's  own. 

Lin  Yutang  would  hardly  have  read  Kerf oot ! 

You  will  yourselves  supply  further  illustrations  from  your 
own  observation  and  teaching  of  the  relation  between  content, 
form,  style,  and  interpretative  reading.  I  have  indicated  but  a 
few.  Obviously,  such  studies  may  be  carried  to  extremes.  Some 
of  you  have  had  the  delightful  experience  of  having  students  tell 
you  how  much  more  they  enjoy  literature  as  taught  by  you  than 
as  taught  in  some  other  department  in  which  analytical  methods 
are  carried  to  the  point  of  monotony  and  repulsion.  We  like  to 
think  this  isn't  all  "apple  polishing."  If,  however,  this  scholarly 
material  is  handled  judiciously  and  with  sweet  reasonableness,  it 
may  become  a  source  of  power  in  teaching  interpretative  reading. 

Such  teaching,  further,  will  command  the  respect  of  colleagues, 
and  may  do  a  great  deal  toward  securing  for  the  work  in  reading 
a  better  understood  and  more  dignified  position  in  the  educational 
program.  It  is  good  to  see  that  we  are  to  have  a  discussion  of  the 
possibilities  for  doctoral  research  in  the  field  of  interpretation. 
There  is  urgent  need  for  advanced  study  by  the  teacher  of  read- 
ing. The  speech  scientist  and  the  speech  rhetorician  have  won 
scholarly  prestige,  as  has  the  teacher  of  dramatics  with  his  inex- 
haustible supply  of  research  material  in  the  history  of  theatrical 
production.  Frankly,  as  I  recall  Dr.  Woolbert  saying  a  good 
many  years  ago,  "If  we  are  to  secure  academic  recognition,  we 
must  play  the  academic  game." 
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Of  the  various  courses  commonly  included  in  departments  of 
speech  it  will  be  generally  conceded  that  the  course  in  interpre- 
tative reading  is  the  most  difficult  to  organize.  Its  content  is  so 
elusive,  and  the  skill  it  aims  to  impart  so  narrowly  focused,  that 
it  offers  no  obvious  point  of  beginning  or  method  of  procedure. 
The  problem  is  further  complicated  by  the  lack  of  any  helpful  tra- 
dition such  as  comes  to  one's  aid  in  organizing  a  course  in  public 
speaking  or  acting,  or  a  body  of  scientific  data  such  as  is  available 
for  use  in  a  course  in  voice  and  phonetics,  or  argumentation. 
^Interpretative  activity  is  from  its  very  nature  almost  incapable  of 
scientific  treatment,  either  philological  or  experimental,  since  an 
artistic  interpretation,  like  a  piece  of  good  acting,  ceases  to  exist 
at  the  very  moment  of  its  creation.  Interpretation  has  no  such 
great  tradition  as  dignifies  and  Methodizes  the  study  of  oratory 
or  acting.'i  It  has  had  no  Burke  or  Cicero,  no  Garrick  or  Duse,  no 
such  great  systematizer  as  Aristotle  or  Bacon.  Perhaps  it  is  for 
these  reasons  that  it  suffered  so  in  earlier  times  from  the  vagaries 
and  vulgarities  of  elocutionists,  who  did  much  to  make  public 
recitation  a  thing,  says  John  Masefield,  "that  strong  men  flee 
from  screaming." 

However  there  are  some  considerations  which  I  believe  will  be 
of  value  in  helping  us  to  organize  the  college  course  in  interpre- 
tative reading  on  sound  principles. 

Reading  is  not  a  science  but  a  skill.  Any  skill  is  valuable  in 
proportion  to  its  difficulty,  and  to  the  value  of  the  end  to  be  at- 
tained by  it.  A  butcher  and  a  surgeon  may  be  equally  skilled  in 
their  respective  labors,  but  removing  an  appendix  is  a  more 
important  and  more  difficult  operation  than  trimming  a  roast, 
(^he  technique  of  reading  will  be  important  in  proportion  as  it 
*  Appeared  originally  in  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech. 
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deals  with  worthy  material,  since  the  worth  of  the  material  will 
generally  increase  the  difficulty  of  the  technique  J  Operating  on 
the  human  body  will  always  be  a  more  worthy  activity  than 
operating  on  guinea  pigs.  It  behooves  us,  then,  to  use  for  prac- 
tice material  only  the  best  literature. 

It  happens  in  this  connection  that  chance  or  fate  has  thrown  in 
our  way  an  unusual  opportunity  to  perform  a  worthy  service  in 
the  scheme  of  college  education.  The  world's  best  literature  is 
poetry,  and  all  poetry  (excepting  some  negligible  modern  stuff) 
was  meant  to  be  read  aloud.  One  of  its  essential  ingredients  is  its 
sound  as  spoken  by  the  human  voice'j  Unfortunately  for  educa- 
tion, but  perhaps  fortunately  for  usf  this  aspect  of  poetry  can 
seldom  receive  from  teachers  of  English  literature  the  attention 
it  deserves.  They  are  preoccupied  with  philology,  with  literary 
criticism,  with  biography,  with  the  theory  and  the  science  of 
poetry.  Rarely  can  they  take  time  in  their  classes  for  the  close, 
searching,  painstaking  study  of  particular  poems.iSurely  the  chief 
cultural  and  humanizing  value  in  poetry  lies  in  tne  study  of  the 
poem  itself,  not  in  study  about  it  or  its  author,  Through  literary 
study,  poetry  speaks  chiefly  to  the  mind  of  the  student — seldom 
to  his  spirit.)  What  Hiram  Corson  called  "spiritual  education" 
comes  from  dwelling  upon  a  poem,  absorbing  its  idea,  and  re-, 
spending  with  the  imagination  to  its  imagery  and  its  music.  The 
average  student  has  never  looked  at  a  poem  intently,  never  really 
got  to  know  it.  He  has  had  only  survey  courses,  seldom  intensive 
study  courses.  Besides,  he  has  been  taught  to  skim  what  he  reads, 
and  may  have  read  few  works  that  deserve  any  study  deeper  than 
skimming.  More  important  for  us,  he  has  never  been  taught  the 
sound  values  in  poetry.  The  intimate  study  of  poems  by  means  of 
vocal  interpretation  comes  properly  within  our  field,  is  a  task  for 
which  we  should  be  peculiarly  fitted.^The  chief  aim  and  focus  of 
a  course  in  interpretation  then,  as  I  see  it,  should  be  to  give  skill 
in  the  vocal  interpretation  of  poetry.) 

There  will,  of  course,  be  subsidiary  aims  and  by-products.  The 
chief  of  these  perhaps  will  be  the  development  of  better  silent 
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reading  habits.  Professor  Tassin  has  made  it  clear  that  most  stu-  / 
dents  cannot  read  an  assignment  in  history  or  economics  or 
biology  and  get  the  meaning  from  it.  Another  aim  should  be 
general  improvement  of  one's  speaking,  public  and  private.  Voice 
culture  and  phonetics  ought  to  be  prerequisites  to  a  course  in 
interpretation,  though  few  of  us  can  expect  to  enjoy  any  such 
happy  arrangement.  Declamation,  i.e.,  the  speaking  of  oratorical 
selections,  properly  belongs  in  the  public  speaking  course,  and 
acting  is  best  taught  in  a  separate  course  for  which  interpretation 
is  a  preparation. 

Bearing  in  mind,  then,  that  we  are  aiming  not  at  declamation, 
which  is  oratorical,  or  at  acting,  which  has  its  own  special  tech- 
nique, let  us  see  if  we  can  suggest  briefly  the  content  and  arrange- 
ment of  such  a  course  of  study.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  we 
want  our  students  not  only  to  have  skill  but  to  understand  their 
skill,  to  know  why  they  do  what  they  do.  For  a  complete  under- 
standing of  all  that  is  involved  in  giving  vocal  expression  to  a 
poem,  a  reader  would  have  to  compass  nearly  the  whole  field  of 
human  learning.  He  would,  for  instance,  wish  to  know  the  prin- 
ciples of  physics  involved  in  the  jaw  movements  in  speaking,  and 
in  the  sound  waves  called  voice;  the  chemical  processes  in  the 
glandular  secretions  which  accompany  emotion ;  the  biological 
history  back  of  the  individual  who  speaks,  besides  most  of 
anatomy  and  physiology.  He  should  study  all  the  psychological 
processes  involved  in  language,  in  appreciation,  and  in  com- 
munication. If  the  words  of  a  poem  are  to  be  really  understood, 
then  acquaintance  with  linguistics  is  necessary,  and  grammar, 
and  the  rhetoric  of  composition,  and  the  logic  of  language.  The 
vast  field  of  literary  criticism  must  be  explored,  and  literary  his- 
tory relived.  And  many  poems  will  carry  one  deep  into  philos-  ^ 
ophy,  and  may  require  a  knowledge  of  geography,  biology, 
botany,  geology,  and  even  mathematics. 

ll  mention  all  this  merely  to  show  the  absurdity  of  any  study 
of  interpretation  which  aims  to  cover  all  that  is  involved  in  it./ 
One  must  choose.  Each  of  us  is  prone  to  teach  his  students  not 
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what  they  need  but  what  he  knows.  The  principle  of  choice  in 
selecting  from  these  various  fields  should  be,  What  will  most  aid 
our  students  in  becoming  good  readers  ?  Is  it  more  important  to 
know  the  history  of  speech  or  the  history  of  grammar,  or  is 
neither  important  ?  Will  familiarity  with  the  internal  physiology 
of  emotion  help  one  to  respond  more  sympathetically  to  the  lofty 
sentiments  of  poetry  ?  Personally  I  am  willing  that  my  students 
should  know  nothing  of  the  alleged  findings  of  the  modern 
"physico-chemico-libido"  psychology.  They  will  not  be  aided  in 
responding  to  the  beauties  and  aspirations  of  poetry  by  being 
made  conscious  that  their  emotions  inhere  in  their  muscles  and 
glands.  I  would  rather  let  them  think  that  feelings  come  from 
some  vague  region  traditionally  known  as  the  heart,  rather  than 
that  they  come  from  the  viscera.  And  I  can't  see  that  they 
will  profit  by  being  addressed  in  terms  of  "low  hedonic  tone" 
and  "muscular  tonicity"  when  such  terms  must  always  be  trans- 
lated for  them  into  non-technical  language.  Nor  can  I  see 
the  value  of  dragging  the  physics  of  sight  and  sound  into  the 
course.  Whatever  the  physiological  concomitants  may  be,  the 
fact  remains  that  emotions  can  be  aroused  by  words  and  ideas 
and  images  and  that  they  are  not  aroused  by  conscious  stimula- 
tion of  the  viscera.  (A  more  valuable  study  is  the  study  of  the 
words,  the  ideas,  the  language  of  the  material  to  be  read.)  As 
stated  above,  vocal  culture  and  phonetics  should  precede  such  a 
course.  If  they  do  not,  they  will  need  to  be  included  in  it.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  literary  criticism  or  poetic  theory. 

Now  as  to  method  and  arrangement.  It  is  only  common  sense 
that  any  course  aiming  to  give  skill  should  begin  with  simple 
processes  and  proceed  step-wise  to  the  more  complex  and  diffi- 
cult. (Few  will  question  that  reading  prose  is  less  difficult  and 
involved  than  reading  poetry.  1  Strange  that  none  of  our  text- 
books on  reading  make  a  distinction  between  them.  Reading 
poetry  requires  all  the  techniques  involved  in  reading  prose  plus 
a  great  deal  more.  The  best  foundation  for  skill  in  reading 
poetry  can  be  laid  by  practice  on  prose. 
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Few  will  question  that  impersonation,  as  of  dramatic  poetry, 
is  more  difficult  and  involved  than  straight  interpretation,  as  of 
the  lyric,  plus  the  suggestion  of  character.  Yet  no  single  textbook 
that  I  know  observes  this  distinction.  On  the  contrary,  most  texts 
confront  students  in  the  first  lessons  with  selections  from 
Shakespeare — deep  thought,  couched  in  obsolescent  language  and 
idiom,  richly  colored  by  imagination  and  emotion,  and  involving 
always  characterization.  Surely  Shakespeare  ought  to  be  re- 
served till  the  student  has  mastered  the  elements  of  his  art. 

What  then  are  the  elements  of  this  art  of  interpretation? 
Where  is  the  place  of  beginning  in  a  proper  method?  The  sim- 
plest task  the  student  can  be  asked  to  do,  it  would  seem,  is  to 
communicate  cold  thought,  without  the  inevitable  confusion 
which  complicates  it  when  it  is  colored  by  mood  or  emotion. 
Genetically,  of  course,  emotion  comes  first  in  the  growth  of  the 
mind.  But  our  students  are  not  suckling  babes ;  they  come  to  us 
with  an  organized  thought  life. /Besides,  they  are  asked  to  ex- 
press not  their  own  emotions,  but  a  poet's,  and  there  can  be  no 
possible  understanding  of  the  emotional  element  in  a  poem  until 
one  understands  the  ideas  from  which  it  springs.  )Surely  then 
it  is  sound  pedagogy  and  good  sense  to  begin  the  course  with 
practice  on  somewhat  simple  passages  of  relatively  cold  prose. 

And  how  shall  one  go  about  their  interpretation  ?  For  genera- 
tions two  general  methods  of  teaching  expression  have  been  in 
use,  the  artificial  and  the  natural,  frhe  artificial  method  littempts 
to  discover  and  to  mark  in  the  text  the  words  that  are  emphatic, 
the  places  where  the  voice  is  to  be  suspended,  raised,  lowered, 
etc.,  and  then  instructs  the  student  to  speak  according  to  the 
marks.  It  is  just  a  hundred  years  since  Bishop  Whately  pointed 
out  the  objections  to  this  system,  more  fully  and  adequately  than 
I  can  treat  them  here.  He  stated  that  the  artificial  system  was 
necessarily  imperfect,  circuitous,  and  ineffective  and  proposed 
instead  thel  natural  method,  which  was  "to  impress  the  mind 
fully  with  the  sentiment  to  be  uttered,  withdraw  the  attention 
from  the  sound  and  fix  it  on  the  sense,  and  nature  or  habit  will 
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spontaneously  suggest  the  proper  delivery."  Though  scoffed  at 
by  Hiram  Corson,  who,  far  from  offering  a  substitute,  prac- 
tically follows  the  same  system  himself,  this  method  has  been 
carried  on  by  such  successful  teachers  as  Curry  and  Clark,  has 
been  schematized  by  Professor  Winans,  and  further  developed 
in  the  lessons  which  accompany  Professor  Tassin's  Oral  Study 
of  Literature. 

The  natural  method  is  not  without  technique.  On  the  contrary, 
it  has  a  very  definite  technique.  (But  the  technique  is  applied  not 
to  the  manipulation  of  the  voice  but  to  the  manipulation  of  the 
mind,  to  the  discovery  and  expression  of  the  thought.  If  one  has 
only  the  advice,  "fix  the  attention  on  the  sense,"  he  is  little  better 
off  than  if  told  to  fix  it  on  the  sound  of  his  voice. {One  must  be 
taught  how  to  think  of  the  thoughts  he  utters.  He  must  be  taught 
to  discover  the  units  of  thought  when  expressed  in  language,  and 
the  inter-relations  of  these  units,  and  how  the  mind  in  reading 
'moves  from  center  to  center  of  attention.  This  process  of  teach- 
ing the  student  how  to  think  about  what  he  is  reading,  and  test- 
ling  his  comprehension  by  criticism  of  the  behavior  of  his  own 
Voice,  is,  I  believe,  the  logical  place  of  beginning  for  a  course  in 
readingi  It  may  best  be  applied  to  passages  of  simple  prose  and 
may  well  occupy  as  much  as  the  first  quarter  of  a  year's  course. 

This  may  seem  to  be  a  long  preliminary  to  the  study  of  poetry, 
but  it  will  tend  to  prevent  the  mere  sing-song  which  so  often 
mars  the  reading  of  verse,  and  will  help  students  to  penetrate 
through  the  imagery  and  sound  to  the  underlying  idea  without 
which  they  can  never  read  intelligently. 

So  many  new  problems  arise  when  one  goes  from  prose  to 
poetry  that  it  seems  wise  to  postpone  some  of  them  even  farther 
by  working  first  with  mere  verse.  Surely  the  mechanics  of  verse 
alone,  the  conflict  between  metrical  accent  and  sense  accent,  the 
complications  of  rhyme  and  line  length,  the  function  and  effect 
of  meter,  furnish  sufficient  material  for  one  lesson.  For  such  an 
exercise  the  happiest  choice  of  material  is  surely  the  classical 
comic  verse  of  those  matchless  rhymesters,  W.  S.  Gilbert  and 
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Lewis  Carroll.  Incidentally  we  can  perform  a  public  service  by 
making  these  classics  better  known  and  so  adding  something  to 
the  gaiety  of  this  very  sober-minded  nation. 

With  the  mechanics  of  versification  somewhat  prepared  for, 
the  student  is  ready  to  attempt  a  poem.  His  first  task  should  be 
not  to  learn  something  about  the  author,  or  his  creed,  or  his  time, 
but  to  examine  the  poem  itself]  Let  the  student  get  as  much 
enjoyment  as  he  can  from  his  first  readings  and  first  imperfect 
understanding.  [Then  the  poem  must  be  analyzed ;  not  to  find  its 
sources,  but  to  find  its  meaning  and  its  method.  The  scheme  here 
outlined  for  prose  analysis  is  equally  applicable  to  poetry.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  study  should  not  stop  with 
analysis ;  and  indeed  in  any  proper  study  of  vocal  interpretation, 
it  cannot.  If  a  thorough  synthesis  does  not  follow,  then  the  labor 
of  analysis  has  been  largely  wasted.  (Always  a  poem  must  be 
interpreted  as  a  whole,  and  as  an  organic  whole,  not  a  mere  col- 
lection of  parts]  There  must  be  understanding  of  the  nature  and 
function  of  poetry  in  general,  and  of  the  poem  studied  in  par- 
ticular. If  a  sonnet  is  the  subject,  the  student  must  know  what  a 
sonnet  is  intended  to  be  and  do  before  he  attempts  to  interpret 
it  to  others. (Since  poetry  is  charged  with  feeling,  he  must  give 
attention  to  the  means  of  communicating  feeling,  and  particu- 
larly poetic  feeling,  to  others.'  If  he  has  had  courses  in  critical 
theory  and  literary  appreciation,  the  work  will  be  easier.  If  not, 
their  lack  must  be  supplied.  One  lesson  can  well  be  devoted  to 
the  emotional  elements  in  poetry  and  the  means  of  its  expression. 
Another  might  be  devoted  to  the  imaginative  element,  using  for 
practice  poems  of  high  imaginative  content,  such  as  Coleridge's 
"Kubla  Khan"  or  Keats's  great  odes.  Lastly,'  in  the  study  of  lyric 
poetry  some  attention  needs  to  be  given  to  rhythms,  the  nature 
of  their  efifect  upon  us,  their  dangers  and  values,  their  relation  to 
emotion,  to  imagination,  to  fatigue.) 

When  this  much  has  been  mastered,  one  may  turn  to(  imper- 
sonation as  found  in  poetic  drama  and  the  dramatic  monologu^. 
Here  all  that  has  gone  before  will  be  needed,  plus  the  techniqufe 
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of  impersonation)  That  this  is  a  separate,  additional  technique 
and  that  it  adds  new .  difficulties  to  the  task  of  interpretation 
should  be  self-evident/  In  reading  a  dramatic  poem  one  must,  in 
addition  to  what  he  does  in  reading  a  lyric,  suggest  a  character,  a 
situation,  and  an  audience.* 

Mr.  John  Masefield  has  recently  pointed  out  and  lamented  the 
decay  into  which  poetry  has  fallen  because  it  is  regarded  as  cold 
type  on  a  printed  page  when  its  very  essence  demands  that  it  be 
spoken  with  the  living  voice.  He  reminds  us  of  the  ancient  glory 
of  the  scop  and  gleeman,  and  of  their  contribution  to  the  culture 
and  happiness  of  the  community,  and  he  calls  for  a  revival  of  the 
ancient  custom  of  reading  poetry  in  public.  Under  his  inspira- 
tion there  have  been  organized,  first  at  Oxford,  and  later  in 
other  cities  of  England  and  Scotland,  societies  for  the  speaking 
of  English  verse.  One  of  the  activities  of  these  societies  has  been 
t'he  holding  of  public  contests  in  the  vocal  interpretation  of 
poetry.  Here  is  a  suggestion  for  us.  Much  of  the  present  enor- 
mous output  of  verse  seems  intended  only  to  be  printed.  Only  by 
exposing  the  ear  to  the  sound  of  the  great  classics  as  spoken  by 
a  sympathetic  voice  can  the  young  poet's  or  critic's  taste  be 
formed  and  the  public  standard  of  excellence  be  raised.  Why 
not  then  organize  in  our  universities  contests  or  programs  in  the 
speaking  of  the  best  English  poetry  ?  Surely  this  would  be  a  more 
worthy  activity  than  the  current  oratorical  contests  or  programs 
of  "recitations."  Poetry  is  alive,  while  oratory,  of  the  old- 
fashioned  kind  commonly  spoken  by  schoolboys,  is  dead.  Let  us 
leave  the  drama  to  the  course  in  acting.  Let  us  leave  narrative 
prose  to  the  course  in  literature ;  it  gains  little  by  being  read 
aloud.  And  let  us  leave  the  whole  mess  of  third-rate  "literature" 
that  clutters  the  recitation  books,  with  all  its  sentimental  absurd- 
ity and  maudlin  pathos,  to  the  limbo  of  mediocrity  where  it 
properly  belongs,  and  let  us  occupy  ourselves  with  the  best  that 
the  creative  spirit  of  the  English  race  has  put  into  language — 
poetry  suited  to  the  cultural  level  of  a  true  center  of  learning. 

While  the  book  markets  are  flooded  with  literature  intended 
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for  silent  reading,  and  when  the  child's  naive  delight  in  imagery 
and  rhythm  is  often  quenched  by  college  teachers  of  literature 
concerned  only  with  cold  analysis,  when  we  are  in  danger  of 
losing  all  ear-mindedness,  and  so  the  ability  to  appreciate  the 
splendid  harmonies  of  English  poetry,  should  not  we  as  teachers 
of  the  vocal  interpretation  of  literature  welcome  this  opportunity 
to  be  the  instruments  of  restoring  and  preserving  the  glorious 
tradition  which  descends  through  Milton  and  Wordsworth,, 
Tennyson  and  Keats  ? 


SPEECH  AS  A  FINE  ART* 

A-gnes  J^nox  jDlacJk 


All  reading  aloud,  all  public  speaking,  if  worthily  studied  and 
pursued,  may  take  rank  with  music  and  the  other  fine  arts. 
Speech  is  so  universal  that  its  study  and  practice  have  been  woe- 
fully neglected.  Speaking  aloud  as  a  fine  art  presupposes  an 
artist,  and  an  artist  is  one  who  has  submitted  to  a  law  that  it  was 
painful  to  obey,  that  he  might  bestow  a  delight  that  it  was  a 
pleasure  to  give.  Like  all  art,  speech  must  be  studied  both  by  the 
laws  that  govern  it  as  a  science  and  the  principles  that  underlie 
it  as  an  art.  For,  indeed,  the  arts  as  regards  teachableness  dififer 
from  the  sciences  in  this — the  power  of  the  arts  is  founded  not 
merely  on  facts  which  can  be  communicated,  but  on  dispositions 
which  require  to  be  created. 

That  poetry  gains  by  reading  aloud  may  seem  to  be  obvious 
enough,  but  this  plain,  simple  truth  is  in  serious  danger  of  be- 
coming forgotten  and  its  significance  wholly  ignored  when  we 
go  into  our  libraries  and  begin  to  pore  over  The  Canterbury 
Tales  or  The  Faerie  Queene  in  some  variorum  edition  over- 
laid with  the  pedantries  of  generations  of  commentators.  In 
such  circumstances  we  too  easily  forget  that  all  the  world's 
greatest  creative  literature  has  been  dedicated  to  the  human 
voice,  and  that  it  made  its  appeal  primarily  to  the  ear.  Higher 
criticism,  and  a  study  of  the  condition  in  which  the  great  literary 
works  of  bygone  ages  were  given  to  the  world,  show  that  they 
were  intended  to  be  heard  through  being  read  aloud.  This  is 
not  more  true  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  than  of  Herodo- 
tus and  all  the  other  classical  Greek  authors.  Herodotus  cannot 
be  appreciated  to  the  full  to-day,  cannot  be  truly  understood,  if 
we  fail  to  keep  in  mind  that  he  wrote  to  be  heard  as  truly  as 
either  Socrates  or  Demosthenes.  All  the  great  Latin  writers  were 

*  Appeared  originally  in  Emerson  Quarterly. 
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in  the  habit  of  reading  their  works  aloud  in  public  and  in  private. 

The  world's  great  religious  books,  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
from  the  Law  to  the  Prophets,  the  New  Testament  from  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  to  the  Pauline  Epistles,  the  Sacred  Books 
of  the  East,  yield  up  wondrously  their  inner  meaning  when  in- 
terpreted by  intelligent,  sympathetic  reading  aloud.  For  these 
books  are  surcharged  with  the  rhythm  of  nature  and  of  life, 
which,  as  Theodore  Watts-Dunton  has  said,  can  only  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  melody  of  the  bird,  in  the  harmony  of  the  entire 
bird  chorus  of  a  thicket,  in  the  whisper  of  the  forest  leaves,  or 
in  the  song  and  wail  of  the  wind  and  the  sea.  The  profound  im- 
pression which  the  Founder  of  Christianity  made  upon  the 
Nazareth  villagers  was  through  His  reading  aloud  in  the  syna- 
gogue a  passage  from  one  of  the  old  Hebrew  prophets.  "And 
the  eyes  of  all  them  that  were  in  the  synagogue  were  fastened 
upon  him."  In  this  connection  it  is  worth  while  to  recall  the  com- 
prehensive and  satisfactory  characterization  in  the  eighth  verse  of 
the  eighth  chapter  of  Nehemiah :  "So  they  read  in  the  book  in 
the  law  of  the  God  distinctly,  and  gave  the  sense,  and  caused 
them  to  understand  the  reading." 

When  Bishop  Berkeley,  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  propounded  the  question  whether  half  the  learning  and 
talent  in  England  were  not  lost  because  reading  was  not  taught 
as  an  art  in  the  schools  and  colleges,  he  had  reference  not  so 
much  to  its  practical  use  in  after  life  to  those  whose  professions 
demand  public  speaking  as  to  the  fact  that  by  this  means  more 
than  by  any  other  may  be  fostered  in  the  minds  of  the  young 
a  taste  for  poetry  and  high  literature.  This  taste  for  noble  lit- 
erature is  really  universal  among  the  young.  Generally,  where  it 
appears  wanting,  it  is  only  dormant ;  and  it  is  dormant  because 
nothing  has  ever  been  done  to  cultivate  the  sense  of  rhythm,  and 
to  make  the  beauty  and  delectableness  of  the  words  in  fair, 
ordered  sequence  understood.  You  will  remember  in  this  con- 
nection the  old  saying  that  we  all  carry  within  us  a  sleeping 
poet  whom  the  touch  of  the  true  teacher  will  start  into  noble 
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activity.  There  can  be  no  better  means  for  storing  the  mind 
with  a  choice  vocabulary  than  the  practice  of  reading  aloud; 
there  is  no  more  effective  way  of  developing  and  strengthening 
the  imagination;  and  certainly  there  can  be  no  more  admirable 
guide  and  inspiration  to  creative  work  in  composition. 
■  In  the  great  days  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  practice  in  pub- 
lic speaking  and  reading  was  a  regular  part  of  composition  drill ; 
and  the  two  most  masterly  treatises  on  the  subject  of  composi- 
tion ever  published  in  England — Campbell's  Philosophy  of 
Rhetoric  and  Whately's  Rhetoric — recognize  elocution  and  elo- 
.quence  as  the  basis  of  instruction  in  the  art  of  writing.  As  one 
turns  over  the  old  pages  of  Campbell  to-day,  one  wonders  how 
the  vital  connection  between  interpretative  reading  and  compo- 
sition could  ever  be  lost  sight  of — interpretative  reading  in  prose 
and  verse,  with  the  full  understanding  of  the  purport  and  mean- 
ing of  every  word,  and  under  the  excitement  and  impress  of  the 
feelings,  imaginations,  and  passions,  in  which  is  the  real  life  of 
the  poem,  the  story,  the  oration.  In  this  way  a  pupil  comes  into 
the  living  touch  with  the  greatest  and  best  of  the  world's  ex- 
pressers ;  he  catches  the  spirit  of  the  noblest  authors,  personality 
explains  personality,  and  thus  is  revealed  a  new  world  with  ever- 
widening  horizons  of  thought  and  ever-broadening  possibilities 
of  hope  and  faith. 

Do  you  wonder  that  one  of  the  most  influential  college  pro- 
fessors of  English,  in  reply  to  a  school  superintendent's  question 
as  to  what  would  better  the  preparation  of  secondary-school  boys 
in  composition  and  English  subjects,  said,  "For  Heaven's  sake, 
teach  them  how  to  read !" 

Each  one  of  the  great  prose  writers  of  the  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury has  left  on  record — in  letters  or  biography — his  indebted- 
ness to  vocal  interpretation  as  a  means  of  liberating  the  creative 
impulse,  and  each  one  of  the  far-flung  band  was  himself  an 
interpreter  of  literature  through  vocal  rendering.  DeQuincey 
never  wearied  of  declaiming  the  impassioned  prose  of  Hooker 
and  Sir  Thomas  Browne;  Macaulay  was  not  more  effective  as 
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a  writer  than  as  a  speaker;  Carlyle  and  Ruskin  were  most  im- 
pressive lecturers  and  readers.  Mr.  Mallock  of  the  New  Re- 
public has  said:  "I  have  heard  him  (Ruskin)  lecture  several 
times,  and  that  singular  voice  of  his,  which  would  often  hold 
all  the  theater  breathless,  haunts  me  still.  He  read  magnificently. 
Passages  came  with  new  force  and  meaning  when  recited  with 
appropriate  emphasis  and  intonation."  Surely  every  reader  of 
this  magazine  knows  of  the  marvelous  tones  of  Emerson's  voice 
as  described  by  Lowell  and  Dr.  Ames,  or  Newman's  as  described 
by  Shairp  and  Matthew  Arnold.  What  magnificent  readers  and 
interpreters  were  the  three  latest  of  the  great  novelists  of  Eng- 
land— Dickens,  Thackeray,  and  George  Eliot !  The  principle  in- 
forming these  significant  facts  is  that  intelligent,  sympathetic 
reading  aloud  gives  us  the  true  vision  of  a  writer's  meaning^ 
and  thereby  are  stirred  into  activity  those  ideas  which  respond 
to  the  ideas  enshrined  in  great  books.  It  is  from  the  power  of 
true  appreciation — the  appreciation  which  can  be  developed  only 
by  contact  with  the  great — that  good  and  noble  expression  comes. 
This  is  the  secret  of  how  to  write  well ;  this  is  the  key  to  com- 
position of  the  best  kind.  The  more  intelligently  and  sympa- 
thetically we  read  the  works  of  great  writers,  the  easier  it  is  for 
ourselves,  when  we  speak  or  write,  to  say  with  life  and  distinc- 
tion what  we  mean.  Vision  is  the  parent  of  all  true  expression. 

However  wide  may  be  the  dispersion  of  books,  there  will 
always  remain  a  place  in  the  educational  system  for  the  Living 
Voice  and  the  Living  Teacher,  the  artist  in  speech. 

We  have  said  that  an  artist  must  submit  to  a  law  that  it  was 
painful  to  obey.  If  one  would  not  be  frustrated  of  his  aim  to  do 
well  in  his  laudable  attempt  at  making  his  words  effective,  he 
must  master  four  branches  of  technique  as  a  preliminary  of 
effective  speech.  First,  a  mastery  of  the  body,  a  training  in  physi- 
cal education,  for  poise,  grace,  and  expressive  action.  Second,  a 
training  of  the  speaking  voice,  a  training  as  thorough  as  that 
dem.anded  of  the  singing  voice.  Third,  a  mastery  of  enunciation, 
articulation,  and  pronunciation.  Fourth,   the  coinmand  of  the 
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modulation  of  the  voice  in  quality  of  tone,  force — not  mere 
loudness,  but  dynamic  energy  that  projects  the  thought  with 
convincing  power ;  the  vigor  and  variety  that  might  be  called  the 
chiaroscuro  of  speech ;  the  assimilation  of  thought  and  emotion 
in  all  its  multiple  shades  of  meaning.  It  was  this  that  Corson  of 
Cornell  meant  when  he  said,  "How  is  the  best  response  to  the 
essential  life  of  a  poem  to  be  secured  by  a  teacher  from  the 
student?  I  answer,  by  the  fullest  interpretative  vocal  rendering 
of  it.  And  by  'fullest'  I  mean  that  the  vocal  rendering  must  ex- 
hibit not  only  the  definite  intellectual  articulation  or  framework 
of  a  poem,  through  emphasis,  grouping,  etc.,  but  must,  through 
intonation,  varied  quality  of  voice  and  other  means,  exhibit  that 
which  is  indefinite  to  the  intellect." 

Important  as  the  scientific  side  of  oral  expression  is,  the  art 
side  is  of  greater  importance.  Christ  said,  "I  came  that  man 
might  have  life  more  abundantly."  We  are  putting  forth  an  ear- 
nest plea  for  better  reading,  more  forceful  speaking  in  all  pro- 
fessions. We  are  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  one  of  the 
greatest  aids  for  the  enlightenment  of  youth  and  the  uplift  of 
citizens  generally  is  neglected. 

To  speak  well  we  must  have  intelligent  training  of  a  specific 
kind.  We  must  have  the  power  of  forming  images,  as  Dimnet 
says :  "The  most  of  our  mental  operations  are  inseparable  from 
images  or  are  produced  by  images."  The  first  step  toward  clear 
image  recording  in  the  mind  is  to  learn  to  visualize.  Look  in- 
tently at  an  object,  close  your  eyes  and  see  the  object.  It  is  said 
of  Ramsay  MacDonald,  "His  great  gift  on  the  platform  is  his 
power  to  make  his  audience  see.  The  idea  clothes  itself.  You 
see  the  grass  waving  green  over  the  graves  of  the  dead  soldiers 
in  France ;  you  see  the  gorgeous  merchants  of  Baghdad  as  he  de- 
scribes them ;  the  whole  thing  glows  with  color  and  is  instinct 
with  Life."  Hold  all  scenes,  whether  actual  or  imagined,  on  the 
mind  vividly,  gain  vital  imagery — the  power  so  forcibly  to  see 
the  scene  or  character  that  the  hearer  can  see  it  also.  Project  the 
picture  to  the  audience.  By  the  power  of  the  imagination  the 
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speaker  forms  concepts,  creates  images,  and  relates  them  so 
magnetically  to  his  hearers  that  the  present  surroundings  be- 
come a  blank  and  the  imagined  scene  becomes  the  reality. 

Professor  Lowes  said  in  an  address  at  Radcliffe,  "There  goes 
into  the  making  of  every  great  masterpiece  an  intensity  of  intel- 
lectual energy  that  you  and  I  seldom  dream  of,  but  there  goes  \ 
into  it  more  than  that.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  'Ode  to  the    ' 
West  Wind'  is  as  closely  ordered  and  articulated  as  the  'Speech 
on  Conciliation  with  America,'  and  that  the  Divine  Comedy  is 
as  cogent  as  the  Novum  Organum,  and  when  you  read  them 
you  have  got  to  respond  with  every  fibre  of  your  brain,  with 
every  faculty  that  you  possess.  But  precisely  as  there  entered 
into  them  more  than  intellectual  energy,  so  out  of  them  comes 
more  than  the  impact  of  mind  on  mind.  Thought  has  been  fused 
in  all  their  making  with  all  that  there  was  of  man  himself,  and  / 
it  is  all  of  you  that  is  called  into  play  in  dealing  with  them.  That 
is  what  saves  the  soul  of  facts  alive." 

And  Hamilton  Mabie  at  Johns  Hopkins  has  further  empha- 
sized this  power :  "The  literary  impulse  is  not  scholastic  but 
vital ;  it  issues  out  of  life,  not  books.  It  is  powerful  and  pervasive 
only  when  thought,  emotion,  and  imagination  are  profoundly 
stirred.  When  the  University  feels  that  impulse  and  can  impart 
it,  its  life  is  full  and  deep.  It  is  not  scholarship,  it  is  not  instruc- 
tion— it  is  the  power  which  vitalizes  scholarship  and  makes  bare 
facts  glow  with  the  meaning  it  conveys  when  it  flashes  a  great 
truth  home  to  the  mind  that  sets  the  imagination  aflame  and 
liberates  the  creative  spirit." 

The  Greeks  gave  very  little  attention  to  the  written  word. 
They  believed  in  the  old  Socratic  method — ^the  method  of  human 
intercourse  and  converse  between  minds.  In  order  to  be  a  force 
and  make  your  listeners  believe  what  you  say,  you  yourself  as 
Plato  says  must  have  "such  a  close  intercourse  with  a  subject 
and  living  familiarity  with  it  that  a  light  is  of  a  sudden  en- 
kindled in  the  mind,  as  from  a  fire  that  leaps  forth  and  when 
once  generated  keeps  itself  alive." 
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Let  us  apply  three  of  Ruskin's  principles  to  this  art  of  read- 
ing and  speaking.  First,  the  principle  of  Power.  Great  art,  with 
all  its  perfect  technique,  all  its  triumph  over  difficulties,  with 
all  its  specific  purposes,  is  of  value  only  as  a  means  of  thought 
rand  vision.  That  art  is  greatest  which  conveys  to  the  mind  of 
tthe  spectator  by  any  means  the  greatest  number  of  the  greatest 
Meas ;  and  I  call  an  idea  great  in  proportion  as  it  is  received  by  a 
higher  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  as  it  were,  fully  occupies,  and, 
in  occupying,  exercises  and  exalts  the  faculty  by  which  it  is 
received. 

Second,  Truth.  Ideas  of  truth  are  the  foundation  of  all  art. 
But  the  ideas  of  truth  are  varied,  are  subject  to  eternal  change 
by  man's  clearer  conception  of  the  infinite  wisdom.  The  first 
distinct  end  of  truth  is  to  impress  upon  the  hearer  faithfully 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  thought — to  re-create  the  thought  in 
all  its  depths  of  significance  and  breadth  of  power,  beauty,  and 
relation.  This  is  the  work  of  the  trained  intelligence — ^the  in- 
tellect with  all  its  forces  in  smooth  working  order,  cooperating 
with  a  spirit  quickened  and  molded  by  the  true  religious  sense. 
The  dramatic  artist  makes  his  hearer  share  in  his  own  strong 
feelings  and  quickened  thought ;  instructs  and  ennobles  him  by 
"having  held  communion  with  a  hero  friend,"  having  been  en- 
dowed for  a  time  with  the  keener  perception  and  impetuous 
emotion  of  a  nobler  and  more  penetrating  intelligence. 

But  the  idea  of  truth  aims  at  something  further  than  the 
awakening  of  individual  thought  in  the  listener.  He,  too,  be- 
comes a  creator ;  his  special  talent,  given  to  him  only,  is  brought 
to  the  exchange  and  increases  fivefold  or  tenfold  in  the  service 
of  his  fellows. 

Third,  Beauty.  Art  aims  to  express  an  ideal.  The  ideal  is, 
after  all,  truer  than  the  real,  for  it  is  the  eternal  element  in 
perishable  things.  All  art  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
in  which  the  artist  apprehends  and  loves  the  beautiful.  Like 
Power,  like  Truth,  the  idea  of  Beauty  is  immanent  in  all  created 
things ;  the  idea  of  Beauty  is  inherent  in  the  human  soul,  it  has 
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its  source  in  our  moral  and  spiritual  nature,  but  all  our  moral 
feelings  are  so  interwoven  with  our  intellectual  powers  that  we 
cannot  affect  the  one  without  in  some  degree  involving  the  other. 
And  in  all  ideas  of  Beauty  much  of  the  pleasure  depends  on 
•delicate  and  untraceable  perceptions  of  fitness,  propriety,  and 
relation  which  are  intellectual. 

The  sources  of  Beauty  in  any  great  art  receive  the  reflection 
■of  the  mind  under  whose  shadow  they  have  passed  and  are 
modified  by  its  image.  This  modification  is  the  work  of  the 
imagination.  Imagination  is  the  language  of  genius,  it  deals 
with  the  spiritual  realities  to  which  the  material  realities  corre- 
spond and  of  which  they  are  the  ultimate  expression.  Call  this 
penetrating  faculty  by  what  name  we  will,  it  is  the  highest 
intellectual  power  of  man. 

There  is  in  every  word  uttered  by  the  imaginative  mind  an 
undercurrent  of  meaning,  an  evidence  of  the  deep  places  from 
whence  it  has  come.  Hear  the  "He  has  no  children,"  of  MacDuff  ; 
■or  from  Hamlet,  "Here  hung  those  lips  that  I  have  kissed  I 
know  not  how  oft.  Where  be  your  gibes  now?  your  gambols? 
your  songs  ?  your  flashes  of  merriment  that  were  wont  to  set  the 
table  on  a  roar  ?" 

Literature  is  the  reflection  of  life.  The  interpreter  takes  one 
fragment  of  this  reflection,  a  powerful  play  perhaps,  and  so  lives 
himself  into  the  action  of  the  characters  that  he  knows  their 
thoughts  and  feelings.  Thus  presented,  the  underlying  message 
of  a  play  or  novel  seldom  fails  to  reach  the  audience. 

Whatever  may  be  said  to  come  from  man's  soul  to  the  out- 
side world,  with  such  force  of  fashioning  and  controlling  in- 
fluence as  to  have  an  effect  on  other  human  souls — this  may  be 
called  dramatic.  To  express  dramatically  the  speaker  must 
already  have  assimilated  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  meaning 
of  the  author's  language.  It  must  to  some  extent  have  been  born 
within  his  consciousness ;  and  all  his  powers  will  be  employed 
in  communicating  to  his  hearers  the  inner  meaning  of  the  writ- 
ten words.  By  dramatic  interpretation  he  will  vividly,  and  with 
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almost  mesmeric  power,  stamp  indelibly  upon  the  soul  of  the 
listener  the  experiences  of  the  writer  whose  work  he  is  interpret- 
ing. This  should  not  be  limited  to  the  stage.  Its  use  gives  peculiar 
power  to  all  spoken  words.  It  brings  truths  home  with  striking 
force  and  influences  action.  Not  until  we  spend  more  time  in 
such  interpretation,  and  less  in  destructive  criticism,  can  we 
realize  the  resources  of  great  literature. 

When  the  literary  material  is  of  the  finest  quality,  the  power 
of  a  true  interpretative  artist  is  a  revelation.  From  what  source 
is  the  genuine  dramatic  element  derived?  To  begin  with,  such 
power  presupposes  something  of  that  divine  insanity  called 
genius,  latent  in  every  speaker,  with  its  delicate  intellectual  poise 
and  subtle  instincts.  It  is  dependent  for  its  perfect  expression 
upon  the  unrestricted  play  of  an  imagination  hung  with  heroic 
pictures,  and  an  emotional  nature  vibrating  to  every  breath  of 
the  finer  intuitions.  The  vision  and  faculty  divine,  indeed !  Such 
work  demands  mental  and  moral  training  of  no  ordinary  kind — 
to  take  home  into  being  and  to  express  in  action,  however 
faintly,  what  must  have  been  in  the  poet's  or  romancer's  mind. 
Herein  lies  the  power  of  true  interpretative  expression,  to  fathom 
the  depth  of  character,  to  trace  its  latent  motives,  to  feel  the 
finest  quivering  of  emotion,  to  comprehend  the  thoughts,  to 
paint  the  imagery,  to  give  form  to  the  indefinable  shapes  of 
beauty  that  are  hidden  under  words. 

Vast  learning  is  not  necessarily  wisdom  any  more  than  ex- 
tensive travel  in  all  cases  spells  culture.  "The  world  of  our 
experience  consists  of  two  parts,  an  objective  and  subjective 
part,  of  which  the  former  may  be  incalculably  more  extensive 
than  the  latter,  and  yet  the  latter  can  never  be  omitted  or  sup- 
pressed. .  .  .  Knowledge  about  life  is  one  thing;  efifective  occu- 
pation of  a  place  in  life,  with  its  dynamic  currents  passing 
through  your  being,  is  another."  Effective  occupation  of  a  place 
in  life  means  enlargement  of  the  mind,  "the  power  of  viewing 
many  things  at  once  as  a  whole,  as  referring  them  severally  to 
their  true  place  in  the  universal  system,  of  understanding  their 
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respective  values,  and  determining  their  mutual  dependence.  .  .  . 
It  makes  everything  in  some  sort  lead  to  everything  else ;  it  will 
communicate  the  image  of  the  whole  to  every  separate  portion, 
till  that  whole  becomes  an  imagination  like  a  spirit,  everywhere 
pervading  and  penetrating  its  component  parts,  and  giving  them 
one  definite  meaning."  Real  illumination  forms  a  symmetrical 
and  consistent  picture  upon  the  imagination. 

It  is  not  enough  that  we  be  endowed  with  the  elements  of 
greatness.  They  must  be  compounded  into  unity  by  that  inde- 
finable something — character.  So  our  ideas  of  Power,  Truth,  and 
Beauty  must  be  blended  by  the  threefold  idea  of  relation,  sym- 
metry, and  harmony. 

Art  depends  on  the  original  unity,  the  wholeness  with  which 
the  mind  apprehends  its  object  first.  Expression  demands  that 
intuition,  reason,  memory,  and  imagination  act  simultaneously 
upon  the  work  as  a  whole.  Details  come  afterwards.  "Relation 
carries  with  it  possibilities  of  harmony  and  discord.  Unity  of 
impression  is  effected  by  the  mind  of  the  artist.  He  relegates 
each  peculiar  expression  to  its  peculiar  niche,  and  appraises  its 
value  in  the  sum  total  of  his  'awakened  multiplied  conscious- 
ness.' Harmony  of  relation  finds  its  Ultima  Thule  in  the  region 
of  the  spirit.  Experience  comes  to  us  in  fragments ;  the  surface 
of  the  world  throws  back  to  us  but  broken  glimpses.  In  the  per- 
spective of  a  lifetime  the  fragments  flow  together  in  order,  and 
we  dimly  see  the  purpose  of  our  being  here ;  in  moments  of 
illumination  and  deeper  insight  a  glimpse  may  disclose  a  sudden 
harmony.  Then  is  revealed  the  shaping  principle."  Our  finite 
perceptions,  confounded  and  overlaid  by  the  accidents  of  time, 
turn  to  art  for  revelation  and  guidance. 

All  training  in  speech  follows  the  lines  of  true  education.  It 
is  symmetrical  and  balanced,  appealing  to  the  imagination,  mem- 
ory, and  reflection  as  well  as  to  the  purely  intellectual  powers  of 
reason.  Again,  every  branch  of  technique  is  treated  as  an  art  in 
itself  and  partakes  of  all  the  dignity  of  aim  and  breadth  of 
scope  demanded  by  cultural  knowledge  in  any  form. 
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Dramatic  genius  is  capacity  for  experience  and  for  widening 
and  applying  experience  by  intelligence  and  sympathy.  By  the 
sympathy  that  flowed  out  from  his  great  heart  toward  all  things, 
Burns  made  the  experience  of  the  daisy,  the  mouse,  and  the 
lover  all  his  own.  Interpretation,  whether  it  be  in  the  marble 
figure  of  Rodin,  or  in  the  acting  of  Duse,  or  in  the  music  of 
Beethoven,  relates  itself  to  life  and  nature. 

Some  sculptors  turn  life  into  sculpture.  Rodin  turns  sculpture 
into  life.  He  is  a  visionary  to  whom  art  has  no  meaning  apart 
from  truth.  His  figure  is  taken  from  Nature ;  it  is  not  copied, 
it  is  re-created.  Duse's  subtlety — profound  as  it  is — has  a  child's 
simplicity  in  expression — the  simplicity  which  looks  upon  the 
world  with  open-eyed  wonder.  Her  art  is  always  suggestive, 
wrought  outwards  from  within,  almost  spiritual,  an  evasion,  a 
secrecy.  She  is  true  to  the  character  by  being  more  and  more 
profoundly  herself.  The  same  is  true  of  the  playing  of 
Paderewski.  Possessing  as  he  does  a  mastery  of  technique,  few 
approach  him  in  breadth  of  style  or  are  so  capable  of  heroic  ex- 
pression. But  he  is  inevitably  a  subjective  interpreter.  He  feels 
the  composition  as  if  it  were  his  own.  He  sees  the  creation  of  the 
composer  through  the  windows  of  his  own  consciousness. 

True  relation  and  perfect  harmony  make  for  symmetry.  Sym- 
metry, this  abstract  justice,  this  impartiality  of  treatment,  is  an 
arrangement  rather  than  a  quality ;  it  is  felt  in  its  effects.  First, 
of  the  rest :  the  Gothic  Cathedral,  Madame  de  Stael's  "frozen 
music,"  in  its  exquisite  symmetry:  the  master  musician  may 
pause,  but  the  silence  itself  becomes  more  impressive  than  the 
finest  music. 

Speech  as  a  fine  art  is  no  recreation ;  it  cannot  be  learned  in 
spare  moments,  or  by  intermittent  labor.  It  takes  toll  of  our 
highest  powers  and  longest  days. 
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While  many  feel  that  the  problems  mentioned  in  this  section 
are  "old  stuff"  or  "all  solved"  attendance  at  one  declamation 
contest  in  almost  any  State  will  serve  as  proof  positive  to  the 
contrary.  Some  advocate  complete  im,personation  as  the  only 
desirable  form  of  training,  while  others  feel  that  no  impersona- 
tion should  be  taught  in  a  course  in  interpretation.  Many 
teachers  are  still  earnestly  desirous  of  knowing  what  is  meant 
by  the  term  "impersonation"  and  are  still  asking  what  are  its 
limits  and  when  it  is  advisable.  While  this  section  may  not 
"settle  anything"  it  does  contain  more  collected  viewpoints 
than  have  ever  before  been  available  in  any  one  place,  and 
both  sides  of  the  case  are  argued.  It  is  our  hope  that  the 
reader  may  be  able  to  chart  a  clearer  course  and  move  with 
more  assurance  if  he  will  study  the  following  opinions. 


THE  ART  OF  IMPERSONATION 
IN  PLAY  READING* 
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The  term  "impersonation"  has  been  used  for  a  longer  time  than 
any  of  us  can  remember  to  designate  the  actor's  art  of  "getting 
in  to  the  skin"  of  the  characters  he  presents.  Impersonation 
means  the  taking-on  of  a  personahty  not  one's  own.  In  the  case 
of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  the  assumption  of  the  opposite 
character  was  involuntary.  When  the  actor  does  it,  it  is  volun- 
tary and  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  illusion.  Impersonation 
is  primarily  an  act  of  the  mind,  of  the  dramatic  imagination, 
though  certain  bodily  action,  vocal  change,  and  certain  costume 
and  make-up  usually  are  called  to  the  aid  of  the  performer.  When 
the  impersonation  is  well  done,  these  aids  are  in  complete  cor- 
respondence with  the  mental  concept.  This,  then,  is  impersona- 
tion, broadly  4efined. 

We  are  all  familiar,  too,  with  impersonation  as  understood 
and  employed  by  such  artists  as  Elias  Day,  John  B.  Ratto,  and 
Sidney  Landon.  This  kind  presents  a  series  of  types  or  charac- 
ters in  grease  paint,  wig,  and  general  stage  make-up,  but  en- 
tirely unconnected  with  any  play.  The  interest  of  the  onlooker 
is  heightened  by  the  fact  that  the  change  from  one  character  to 
another  is  done  in  full  view  of  the  audience,  usually  with  a 
rapid-fire  monologue  going  on  simultaneously.  This  sort  of  im- 
personation, like  that  of  the  actor  proper,  while  employing 
various  accessories,  is  excellent  only  when  it  is  a  thing  of  mind. 

Leland  Powers  was  the  first  to  employ  impersonation  in  play- 
reading,  at  least  he  was  the  first  to  do  it  in  just  the  way  he  did 
it.  He  used  the  word  to  define  a  very  carefully  worked-out  and 
demonstrated  art.  This  art  did  not  employ  grease  paint,  wigs, 

*  Appeared  originally  in  Emerson  Quarterly. 
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or  stage  costumes,  but  through  it  the  illusion  was  created  of  a 
group  of  characters  in  a  play  moving  in  and  out  of  the  scene, 
acting  and  reacting.  He  so  fully  justified  his  art  that  he  was 
kept  busy  year  after  year  for  long  seasons  of  thirty  and  forty 
weeks  on  end,  and  there  was  no  more  popular  attraction  in  the 
lyceum  and  Chautauqua  field.  How  did  he  do  it  ?  How  do  those 
of  his  followers  who  are  successful  do  it? 

He  did  not  do  it  by  making  up  faces ;  he  did  not  do  it  by  the 
taking-on  of  character  voices ;  he  did  not  do  it  by  assuming 
character  poses..  Nor  did  he  do  it  by  combining  all  these.  With 
him  it  was  a  thing  of  mind,  the  dramatic  imagination  embody- 
ing itself.  Yet  he  used  a  variety  of  facial  contours,  of  which  he 
had  marvelous  command :  he  used  numerous  poses,  walks,  and 
gestures;  he  used  many  character  voices — but  all  in  a  faithful 
picturing  of  the  inward  cause.  WitTi  him  the  mind  of  the 
character  was  the  essential  thing  always.  And  when  I  speak  of 
impersonation  in  play-reading,  I  am  using  the  term  as  Leland 
Powers  understood  it. 

Accepting  Mr.  Powers  as  the  standard,  then,  it  is  interesting 
to  inquire  just  how  much  of  change  in  face,  gesture,  posture, 
walk,  and  voice  he  felt  he  had  a  right  to  call  to  his  aid  and  still 
remain  within  the  strict  bounds  of  fine  art.  This,  at  least,  may 
be  admitted — that  one  must  look  and  sound  and  stand  for  the 
character  speaking.  The  mood  must  be  reflected  in  the  face  and 
voice  and  posture — not  only  the  temporary,  passing  mood,  but 
the  habitual  basic  mood  from  which  the  character  lives  and  acts. 

Suppose  we  are  required  to  present  a  scene  in  which  a  variety 
of  types  appears — the  cynic,  the  complacent  man,  the  stupid, 
lethargic  type,  the  buoyant  and  temperamental,  the  sentimental. 
All  of  these  different  persons  participate  in  the  same  scene — we 
will  say  a  scene  of  strong  dramatic  climax.  Each  reacts  in  his 
own  individual  way,  from  the  basis  of  his  habit  of  thought,  his 
foundational  point  of  view.  The  cynic  acts  one  way,  the  com- 
placent man  another,  the  sentimental  man  another. 

Before  this  climax  in  the  play  is  reached  it  is  the  responsi- 
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bility  of  the  impersonator  to  make  his  audience  acquainted  with 
the  persons  who  are  to  participate  in  the  scene,  so  well  ac- 
quainted that  the  audience  is  able  to  recognize  every  character 
at  sight  and  to  anticipate  and  prophesy  with  a  fair  degree  of 
accuracy  what  every  character  will  do  under  stress  of  circum- 
stances. Now  how  is  this  concept  of  character  conveyed  to  the 
audience  ?  Just  to  read  aloud  the  words  the  author  has  supplied 
the  characters  to  speak  will  not  do  it,  even  though  the  interpreter 
does  manage  to  hit  the  right  emphatic  word  in  every  sentence. 
This  may  give  us  something  of  the  way  the  character's  intellect 
works,  but  it  reveals  nothing  of  how  the  character  feels  about 
life  in  general  and  this  scene  in  particular.  After  all,  people  act 
and  live  much  more  from  the  basis  of  their  feelings  than  from 
the  basis  of  their  intellects.  Feeling  quickly  translates  itself 
into  action,  and  action  cannot  go  far  till  it  becomes  drama.  It  is 
characters  in  drama  that  concern  us. 

We  must  be  careful,  first  of  all,  not  to  do  the  things  the 
character  we  are  interpreting  would  not  do,  not  to  look  the  way 
he  obviously  would  not  look;  not  to  sound  the  way  he  would 
not  sound,  not  to  move  the  way  he  would  not  move.  We  must 
not  use  our  own  mannerisms  of  voice  and  body  in  place  of  his, 
and  we  must  not  make  every  character  in  the  play  smack  of  a 
certain  successful  character  creation  of  ours  dating  from  our 
early  and  inspired  youth.  The  rule,  then,  or  half  of  it,  is  to 
do  as  few  things  as  possible  to  dispute  the  type  being  presented. 
The  other  half  of  the  rule  is  to  do  whatever,  in  our  best  dramatic 
judgment,  may  be  necessary  to  give  emphasis  to  the  character's 
fundamental  characteristics  of  mind  and  heart.  This  involves 
the  most  careful  study,  and  the  most  careful  bodily  and  vocal 
training  in  the  light  of  what  has  been  discovered  down  through 
the  ages  as  to  how  people  as  types  and  individuals  think  and 
feel,  and  how  this  thinking  and  feeling  is  reflected  in  look, 
posture,  walk,  gesture,  and  voice.  It  is  a  definite  technique  that 
must  be  learned ;  it  is  an  art,  the  art  of  impersonation. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  this  technique  exactly  corresponds  with 
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the  technique  that  every  good  actor  knows,  but  the  play  im- 
personator passed  beyond  the  actor  into  what  might  be  called 
a  supplementary  art  of  instantaneous  vocal,  facial,  and  bodily 
change.  An  actor  who  can  impersonate  a  variety  of  characters 
convincingly  must,  of  course,  be  able  to  command  more  than 
one  vocal  quality,  but  he  maintains  this  one  quality  while  he 
remains  in  the  role  to  which  it  belongs,  varying  it,  to  be  sure, 
as  his  mood  varies.  He  assumes  a  costume  and  facial  make-up 
to  suit  the  character  he  is  portraying,  but  he  is  not  required  to 
shift  instantly  this  costume,  this  make-up,  this  character  voice. 
Yet  the  play  impersonator  must  be  able  to  do  all  this.  To  be 
sure  he  rarely  makes  a  costume  change,  but  the  vocal,  facial,  and 
posture  shift  is  constantly  employed.  How  does  he  do  it  ? 

Before  answering  that  question  directly,  let  me  say  that  the 
effect  is  so  startling,  not  to  say  spectacular,  when  it  is  com- 
pletely and  artistically  done,  as  Leland  Powers  did  it,  that  the 
audience  is  likely  to  think  that  it  is  witnessing  a  thing  of  magic, 
and  to  attribute  to  the  performer  that  quality  or  ability  known 
as  genius.  So  that  nearly  everybody  who  watched  Mr.  Powers' 
work  used  to  sum  the  whole  matter  up — to  his  own  satisfaction — 
by  saying  that,  of  course,  he  was  a  genius;  that  nobody  else 
could  do  it.  Mr.  Powers  always  insisted  that  this  was  not  true, 
that  anybody  of  good  intelligence  and  dramatic  imagination  and 
the  ability  to  work  could  accomplish  what  he  accomplished. 

To  return  to  our  question — how  may  one  take  on  not  only 
the  look  that  goes  with  the  transient  mood  but  the  fundamental 
character  appearance  as  well?  Let  me  repeat — not  by  making 
up  faces.  A  number  of  men  and  women,  mostly  men,  noting  Mr. 
Powers'  phenomenal  success  and  attributing  it  in  large  measure 
to  his  ability  to  look  like  the  ten  or  more  people  in  every  play 
he  did,  thought  to  try  the  thing  themselves ;  but — please  note 
this  point — they  entered  upon  the  undertaking  without  due 
knowledge  of  the  causation  of  the  appearances  presented  or  of 
the  relationship  of  facial  contour  and  line  to  mental  attributes 
and,  finally,  without  the  background  of  patient  drill  and  practice 
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which  alone  makes  one  master  of  his  media.  The  result  of  such 
imitation  is,  of  course,  deplorable  and  ultimately  disastrous  to 
the  misguided  aspirant ;  but,  more  serious  still,  it  brings  the  art 
itself  into  disrepute  and  seems  to  justify  the  frequently  heard 
observation  that  impersonation  in  play-reading  is  not  art  at  all 
but  consists  merely  in  facial  and  bodily  contortions  and  vocal 
gymnastics. 

Certain  serious  artists  in  this  field,  dreading  to  be  classed 
with  the  contortionists  and  gymnasts,  carefully  avoid  any  pro- 
nounced vocal,  facial,  or  bodily  change,  and,  preferring  to  play 
the  role  of  circumspect  ladies  and  gentlemen,  quietly  retire  be- 
hind the  public  reader's  desk.  We  have  a  number  of  people  who 
do  the  thing  that  way,  and  they  are  worth  listening  to — some  of 
them.  Certamly  we  prefer  their  work  to  that  of  the  contor- 
tionist. 

I  submit,  however,  that  the  artist  in  the  fine  art  of  impersona- 
tion has  a  distinct  advantage  in  being  able  to  attract  and  interest 
a  wider  public.  Audiences  do  like  to  see  the  people  in  the  play — 
instantly  recognizable  at  sight  and  hearing — move  in  and  out  of 
the  scene,  each  contributing  his  share  to  the  mosaic  of  the  whole. 
This  art  might  be  called  the  art  of  instantaneous  make-up,  done 
without  wigs,  costume,  or  grease  paint. 

The  proof  that  it  can  be  done  convincingly  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  has  been  done  and  is  being  done,  and  the  more  people  there 
are  who  do  it  really  well  the  more  will  the  demand  for  it  in- 
crease. Those  who  misunderstand  and  attempt  to  substitute 
facial  and  bodily  contortions  and  vocal  gymnastics  for  the  real 
thing  are  but  helping  to  hurry  the  art  to  an  untimely  grave. 

It  is  well  to  consider  what  is  involved  when  one  sets  out  on 
the  quest  for  artistry  in  this  field.  Perhaps,  though,  if  the 
young  aspirant  knew  in  advance  even  a  little  of  what  is  involved 
lie  might  decide  at  once  that  the  game  was  not  worth  the  candle. 
Here  are  some  of  the  things  that  are  involved :  ( i )  learning  by 
actual  trial  and  demonstration  the  laws  of  bodily  posture  and 
gesture;  (2)  gaining  command  of  numerous  vocal  qualities  and 
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connecting  them  up  with  their  mental  causation;  (3)  gaining 
command  of  the  facial  muscles  and  drilling  them  into  such 
obedience  that  one  may  present  at  will  a  facial  contour  and 
expression  suggesting  a  type  of  character  or  a  variation  upon 
that  type;  (4)  finally,  and  most  important  of  all,  one  must 
become  a  student  of  character,  learning  how  the  human  mind 
works,  how  its  multitude  of  variations  is  represented  by  a  multi- 
tude of  situations  and  conditions.  This,  of  course,  is  a  life  study 
and  will  not  be  completed  when  life  is  done.  Impersonation, 
then,  is  a  thing  of  the  mind — I  am  tempted  to  say  a  mental 
thing  altogether. 

One  more  point,  perhaps,  I  ought  to  make — that  the  facility 
or  skill  of  the  impersonator  must  not  interfere  with  the  onward 
march  of  the  play.  To  halt  the  play  while  we  exhibit  to  the 
audience  a  marvelously  conceived  and  executed  character  is  a 
vain  procedure,  doing  violence  to  the  author  for  purposes  of 
self-exploitation.  Finally,  of  course,  it  discredits  the  artist  him- 
self. No  character  should  be  so  well  or  strikingly  done  that  he 
thrusts  himself  into  the  foreground  when  he  belongs  in  the 
background.  When  the  story  of  a  play  or  the  atmosphere  and 
tonal  beauty  of  a  play  is  the  principal  thing  in  the  author's  mind, 
overtopping  the  characterization  in  the  play,  the  interpreter 
must  obediently  subordinate  his  characters  to  the  author's  pur- 
pose. 


INTERPRETATIVE  PRESENTATION 

VERSUS 
IMPERSONATIVE  PRESENTATION* 

Maul  May  Balcock 


From  the  reports  of  the  Elocutionists'  and  Speech  Arts  associa- 
tions it  would  appear  that  the  members  of  our  profession  are 
divided  as  to  when  and  where  to  impersonate  and  when  and 
where  to  interpret.  At  one  convention  it  took  three  days  to  force 
a  vote  on  a  motion  that  the  "Bugle  Song"  should  be  given  sub- 
jectively and  not  objectively,  that  is,  interpreted  and  not  im- 
personated. Only  a  few  members  wished  to  place  themselves  on 
record  by  their  vote — some  probably  hesitating  because  it  might 
condemn  their  own  practices,  and  others  not  voting  because  they 
were  unconvinced  as  to  which  was  the  proper  method.  So  the 
question  seems,  as  yet,  to  be  debatable. 

What  shall  be  understood  as  interpretative  presentation  ?  What 
by  impersonative  presentation  ?  That  we  may  discuss  the  question 
intelligently,  that  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding,  we  may 
define  interpretation  as  the  presentation  of  any  form  of  literary 
material — lyric  or  dramatic,  humorous  or  burlesque,  narrative 
or  allegorical — without  the  aid  of  dress,  furniture,  stage  set- 
tings, or  literal  characterizations  in  voice,  action,  or  make-up. 
Such  presentation  must  be  content  with  suggesting  the  real  thing 
to  the  imagination  of  the  audience.  Interpretation  means  transla- 
tion— literary  interpretation,  a  translation  from  a  dead  printed 
form  into  living,  breathing  experience.  It  is  an  appeal  to  the 
imagination.  Impersonation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  attempt  to 
give  exact,  literal  characterization  in  voice,  action,  and  make-up, 
in  realistic  surroundings  of  dress,  furniture,  and  stage  settings. 
It  is  the  art  of  embodying  a  creation  by  giving  it  flesh  and  blood 
♦Appeared  originally  in  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech. 
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and  thereby  making  the  figure  to  live  which  exists  in  imagination. 
According  to  this  differentiation,  then,  impersonative  presenta- 
tion will  be  confined  to  the  stage  and  the  drama,  while  interpreta- 
tive presentation  will  naturally  and  of  necessity  be  limited  to  the 
platform  and  deal  with  various  forms  of  literature,!  The  reader 
is  always  himself,  while  the  actor  is  always  some  one  elsei( 

May  we  accept,  as  a  standard  of  adaptability  to  platform 
presentation,  the  principle  that  only  those  means  which  will  give 
unity  and  harmony  to  the  selection  and  which  will  help  us  to 
understand  the  literature  better  shall  be  used ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  all  means  which  detract  from  the  purpose  of  the 
author,  or  distract  the  listener,  or  anything  which  is  contrary 
to  the  purpose  of  interpretation  shall  be  discarded?  Impersona- 
tive treatment  violates  this  standard,  since  it  destroys  the  unity 
and  harmony  of  a  selection  by  detracting  from  the  purpose  of 
the  author,  and  also  since  it  distracts  the  listener  by  directing  his 
attention  to  the  how  rather  than  the  what  of  that  which  is  being 
read,  and  further  destroys  the  purpose  of  interpretation  by 
appealing  to  the  visible  rather  than  the  imaginative.  Impersona- 
tion cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  as  helpful  in  interpretation, 
or  even  harmless,  but  must  be  set  down  as  absolutely  baneful 
to  platform  presentation,  and  hence  to  be  discarded. 

Impersonation  destroys  the  unity  and  harmony  of  reading, 
since  the  mechanics  of  impersonation  make  it  impossible  to  pass 
quickly  and  unnoticeably  enough  from  one  character  to  another, 
from  the  description  to  the  characterization,  or  from  characteriza- 
tion to  description,  without  distracting  the  attention  of  the 
audience  and  leaving  the  listener  in  doubt  and  uncertainty  as  to 
the  author's  conception.  On  the  stage  each  person  assumes  only 
the  task  of  representing  one  character,  and  all  descriptions  and 
stage  settings  are  made  in  such  a  semblance  of  reality  that  the 
actor  has  no  difficulty  in  making  transitions. 

Changes  of  dress  and  scene,  even  by  "lightning-change  artists," 
produce  transformations  which  take  time  and  cause  the  audi- 
ence to  lose  interest  in  the  theme  and  busy  itself  in  the  interval 
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with  the  changes  of  face,  body,  hair,  or  coat  collar.  In  the  actor, 
his  change  into  only  one  character  has  been  made  before  we  see 
him ;  the  modus  operandi  does  not  disturb  us,  the  mechanics  have 
been  hidden  behind  "the  scenes."  The  performer  may  have  such 
control  over  his  body  that  we  may  see  Dr.  Jekyll  transformed 
into  Mr.  Hyde  before  our  eyes,  but  our  eyes  are  so  engrossed 
in  the  means  of  change  that  the  idea  is  likely  to  be  lost.  However, 
Mr.  Mansfield  did  it  so  easily  that  the  mechanics  were  for- 
gotten in  the  great  spiritual  transformation — a  great  artistic 
achievement. 

A  young  woman  interested  in  elocution  hied  herself  to  the 
cultured  East  to  study  the  art.  After  two  or  more  years  she 
appeared  in  our  midst  and  gathered  about  her  a  group  of  stu- 
dents. In  a  few  months  she  presented  her  pupils  in  a  recital  in 
one  of  our  theaters  in  order  to  show  her  methods  of  teaching. 
The  program  lasted  from  2  :oo  o'clock  until  after  6 130 — how 
long  after  I  can't  say,  for  only  two-thirds  of  her  program  was 
finished  when  I  had  to  leave  on  account  of  another  engagement. 
Each  "piece"  was  set  with  scenery,  and  stage  properties,  and  the 
hours  were  consumed  in  long  waits  for  change  of  scenery,  inter- 
spersed with  some  elocution  and  posing.  Imagine  an  entire 
stage  setting  for  Bret  Harte's  "Entertaining  Her  Big  Sister's 
Beau" !  The  audience  was  bewildered  to  see  a  child  talking  to  a 
man  who  made  no  reply,  but  sat  in  dumb  show,  and  the  stilted 
unnatural  language  of  the  poem  was  made  more  evident  by  such 
realistic  treatment.  In  another  selection  the  audience  was  mysti- 
fied as  to  its  meaning,  since  there  were  two  or  more  scenes  in 
the  story  and  only  one  was  shown  on  the  stage.  How  could  the 
poor  people  be  expected  to  imagine  a  change  of  scene,  or  that  the 
young  man  went  into  a  house  and  upstairs,  when  they  saw  before 
them  only  an  out-door  setting  and  the  young  man  talking  to  a 
chair  ?  Again,  how  could  they  know  when  he  knelt  in  the  middle 
of  the  floor  that  he  was  no  longer  talking  to  the  supposed  man 
in  the  chair,  but  to  a  corpse  on  the  floor  ?  The  story  was  lost  and 
the  audience  bewildered  by  such  impersonative  treatment.  The 
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sense  of  the  author  was  entirely  destroyed,  the  unity  and  har- 
mony of  the  selection  marred,  by  the  impersonation.  Anything 
that  distracts  the  reader  and  listener  away  from  the  sense  is 
"from  our  purpose." 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  just  why  readers  desire  to  exploit 
\J  /themselves  as  impersonators  or  imitators  of  bells,  bugles,  birds, 
or  beasts,  or  accompany  their  work  with  music,  or  costume  it, 
unless  it  be  to  surprise  the  audience  with  the  startling  and 
extraordinary,  the  unusual  and  marvelous.  Since  they  cannot 
convey  the  author's  purpose  so  well,  and  since  impersonation  de- 
feats the  end  in  literature,  it  must  be  for  personal  display.  Real 
literature  will  not  lend  itself  to  such  imitative  treatment,  and 
there  are  few,  if  any,  opportunities  in  things  of  literary  worth  to 
exploit  one's  ability  as  an  entertainer.  Such  imitators  entertain 
their  audiences,  therefore,  with  "new  pieces"  and  monologues, 
and  avoid  anything  of  literary  excellence.  The  foremost  of  such 
entertainers  placed  only  one  piece  of  literature,  Kipling's  "If," 
on  her  program.  Why  she  chose  this  selection — a  straight  piece 
of  difficult  reading,  one  long,  involved,  sustained  sentence,  just 
the  kind  of  material  such  an  impersonator  can  never  handle — 
is  a  question,  unless  she  was  in  ignorance  of  its  difficulty. 

From  the  reports  of  the  Speech  Arts  Conventions  it  appears 
that  some  of  our  colleagues  considered  that  it  was  more  artistic 
not  to  impersonate  upon  the  platform,  but  thought  it  necessary 
to  do  so  as  certain  audiences  liked  impersonation  better.  How 
can  one  tell,  without  trying  both  ways  at  the  same  time,  which 
an  audience  will  enjoy  more?  Shall  the  audience  be  the  in- 
structor and  tell  us  how  best  to  proceed  ?  Granted  that  the  enter- 
tainer may  receive  more  personal  adulation  for  his  "exhibitions," 
we  may  find  it  difficult  to  sacrifice  the  delicious  praise  of  the 
public,  but  the  great  artist  always  decides  that  the  content  is  the 
only  thing  worth  while.  Alfred  Ayres,  to  whom  we  owe  a  debt 
of  gratitude  for  planting  our  feet  on  an  intellectual  basis,  said, 
"When  you  read  and  your  audience  indicates  that  it's  all  right, 
nothing  startling,  just  as  anyone  would  say  it,  then  you  can  set 
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it  down,  and  thank  God  for  it,  that  you  are  one  in  a  million  who 
could  read  it  that  way."  That  is  an  ideal  worth  while  adopting 
as  our  goal — if  we  have  the  courage ! 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  specific  literary  forms,  we  may  be 
able  to  get  at  the  matter  more  concretely.  In  the  lyric,  for 
example,  the  thought  is  set  to  a  rhythm — a  series  of  varying 
wave-lengths — a  rhythm  always  in  accord  with  the  sense  of  the 
selection,  as  opposed  to  meter,  which  is  often  out  of  harmony 
with  the  idea.  The  fitting  of  sound  to  sense  in  the  lyric  does^ 
not  demand  an  impersonation  with  the  voice,  not  an  imitation 
of  the  thing  talked  about,  but  can  be  more  clearly  and  more  1 
impressively  portrayed  by  tone-color,  that  subtle  quality  of  voice  j 
which  suggests  the  sense  subjectively.  This  does  not  mean  imi- 
tation of  bugles,  bird  notes,  bells,  moaning,  groaning,  tremolos — 
all  this  rubbish  which  has  brought  our  profession  into  disrepute  / 
with  the  thinking  public.  Such  reading  only  lumbers  and  hampers 
the  sense,  so  that  neither  reader  nor  listener  is  able  to  get  it.  One 
of  our  colleagues  at  the  convention  argues:  "These  qualities, 
bugles  notes,  trills,  and  the  like,  have  their  place,  but  it  is  a 
secondary  one,  and  they  are  not  the  end."  Where  is  the  place 
for  such  vocal  rubbish  when  it  beclouds  and  befogs  the  author's 
meaning,  and  the  audience  gets  nothing  but  vocal  gymnastics  ? 

So  befogged  was  my  mind  with  the  imitation  of  the  bugle 
which  I  had  been  taught  to  imitate  that  it  took  me  years  to 
understand  that  Tennyson's  "Bugle  Song"  was  not  written  as  a 
selection  for  vocal  pyrotechnics,  but  that  the  author  was  sing- 
ing of  a  human  influence  which  "rolled  from  soul  to  soul."  Not 
only  is  the  meaning  obscured  by  the  imitation,  but  a  false  im- 
pression is  given. 

Indirect  discourse,  particularly  description,  is  most  difficult 
material  to  handle.  To  make  it  interesting  and  hold  the  atten- 
tion, many  act  out  the  thing  described  instead  of  relating  it  as 
though  it  were  a  very  present  drama — enacted  not  in  the  past 
but  living  in  the  pictorial  present.  If  the  audience  can  see  by 
your  face  that  the  ideas  are  spontaneous,  you  will  have  rapt  at- 
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tention.  If  the  reader  not  only  brings  out  the  ideas  with  spon- 
taneity, but  also  attacks  the  page  with  sympathetic  interest,  the 
audience  cannot  but  be  swept  along. 

A  question  frequently  arises  in  the  mind  of  every  earnest, 
honest  student  as  to  how  far  one  may  go  toward  impersonation 
in  an  impassioned  description  or  narration.  So  long  as  we  re- 
main the  spectator,  allow  the  emotion  to  affect  us  as  such,  and 
do  not  become  the  participator,  the  illusion  will  be  sustained. 
In  other  words,  if  the  scene  is  held  as  if  enacted,  but  we  do  not 
become  an  actor  in  the  scene,  we  may  allow  our  feelings  and 
emotions  full  rein. 

The  indirect  discourse  found  in  the  allegory  needs  to  be  ap- 
proached from  a  little  different  angle.  Here  the  person,  action, 
or  picture  is  seen,  but  seen  as  translated  into  spiritual  truth,  a 
truth  divined  by  the  reader  and  caught  by  the  audience  through 
awakened  sympathetic  understanding.  Since  the  story  is  symbolic 
and  has  as  its  aim  an  awakening  to  higher  moral  purpose,  the 
spiritual  reality  must  be  impressed  rather  than  the  picturesque 
outside.  The  allegory  is  always  the  illuminative  method  of  reach- 
ing a  spiritual  truth.  The  treatment  should  be  therefore  illumina- 
tive and  figurative,  never  realistic,  and  told  through  a  symbolic 
coloring  of  the  ideas. 

A  combination  of  indirect  and  direct  presents  to  some  a  diffi- 
cult problem.  Direct  discourse  looms  up  as  the  most  important 
task,  and  in  going  full  length  into  it  by  impersonation,  the  indi- 
rect material,  very  necessary  to  explain  and  clarify  the  direct, 
is  swallowed  as  a  disagreeable  yet  indispensable  medicine.  So  we 
have  daborate  impersonations,  while  descriptions  and  explana- 
tions are  delivered  as  if  they  were  of  use  but  to  be  thrown  on  the 
rubbish  pile.  The  attention  of  the  reader  should  be  focused  on 
the  importance  of  indirect  discourse,  and  an  effort  should  be 
made  to  bring  about  a  unity  when  these  two  forms  of  literature 
are  combined.  These  "betweens"  should  receive  the  same  treat- 
ment as  that  given  to  all  descriptions  and  narrations.  The  pic- 
tures must  be  seen  and  the  scenes  enacted  in  the  imagination  of 
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the  reader.  Stage  directions,  exits  and  entrances,  should  be  treated 
as  indirect  discourse  and  carefully  held  up  with  the  dialogue. 
In  the  interpretation  of  a  drama  many  platform  artists  feel  the 
necessity  of  walking  across  the  stage  to  a  supposed  entrance, 
and  then  make  an  entry  as  the  character.  This  may  much  more 
easily  be  done  and  with  far  less  confusion  and  distraction  to  the 
listener  by  seeing  the  entrance  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
spectator.  This  will  apply  to  all  stage  directions,  for  they  should 
be  placed  with  great  definiteness  in  the  imagination  of  the  audi- 
ence, through  a  graphic,  interested  picturing  by  the  reader. 

Last  year  I  attended  the  debut  of  a  young  reader  in  Romeo 
and  Juliet.  She  was  attired  in  a  flowing  white  robe  and  flowing 
light  wig — I  suppose  after  the  manner  of  Juliet.  (Had  she  been 
a  man,  would  she  have  been  clad  as  Romeo?)  At  every  exit, 
entrance,  or  announcement  of  character,  after  the  most  florid 
personation,  she  would  drop  to  abject,  apologetic  commonplace. 
It  is  vividly  before  me  how  she  agonized  t'he  death  of  Juliet 
and  ended : 

Yea,  noise?  Then  I'll  be  brief.  O  happy  dagger! 
This  is  thy  sheath ;  there  rust,  and  let  me  die. 
(Falls  on  Rorneo's  body  and  dies.) 

That  anything  may  be  endured  in  the  name  of  elocution  is  the 
only  reason  such  burlesque  will  be  tolerated.  Treatment  such  as 
I  have  just  illustrated  may  be  permitted  for  burlesque,  since  its 
purpose  is  to  make  ridiculous  through  exaggeration.  But  even 
here  the  impersonation  must  go  no  farther  than  will  allow  transi- 
tions to  be  made  easily,  and  presented  without  dress,  properties, 
etc.  It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  our  methods  that  only  a  dis-  '^ 
criminating  few  recognize  a  burlesque  when  it  is  read,  while  the  ^ 
majority  take  it  for  serious  elocutionary  effort. 

In  direct  discourse  the  spirit  of  the  character  should  be  given 
by  suggestive  bodily  and  vocal  expression,  without  any  attempt 
to  represent  the  exact  outward  person.  Stress  how  the  person 
feels  rather  than  how  he  looks  or  sounds — be  concerned  with 
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the  content  of  the  character  rather  than  the  form.  Go  as  far  as 
the  illumination  of  character,  which  we  are  aiming  at,  enables 
you  to  avoid  explanation,  but  not  far  enough  to  dispel  the  illu- 
sion, nor  so  far  but  tliat  you  may  slip  easily  into  another  char- 
acter and  back  to  the  narrator.  In  impersonation  the  object  should 
be  to  project  the  soul  rather  than  the  body.  There  can  then  be  no 
discussion  as  to  men  impersonating  women  or  women  imper- 
sonating men.  Men  and  women  will  be  portrayed  as  human 
beings,  not  as  beings  of  higher  or  lower  pitch,  orotund  or  normal, 
with  falsetto  or  guttural  qualities.  If  you  are  imbued  with  the 
atmosphere  and  purpose  of  the  play,  have  you  any  time  to  dis- 
criminate physically  between  Macbeth  and  his  wife — except 
in  the  most  suggestive  manner — ^when  these  two  souls  are  in  their 
death  struggle  to  obtain  the  goal  before  them?  Of  necessity, 
if  one  feels  the  character,  the  body,  face,  and  voice  will  take 
upon  themselves  a  suggestiveness  which  will  reveal  the  person 
to  the  audience  even  more  clearly  at  times  than  a  literal  embodi- 
ment, since  the  appeal  is  to  the  imagination,  which  can  make 
perfect  suggestion. 

In  an  Elocutionists'  and  Speech  Arts  Convention,  during  a 
discussion  as  to  whether  Lady  Macbeth  should  use  the  letter  in 
the  letter  scene  or  not,  one  member  said :  "I  would  use  the  letter, 
but  not  the  dagger  in  the  dagger  scene.  [Why  this  is  consistency 
the  deponent  sayeth  not.]  It  is  perfectly  justifiable  for  a  woman 
in  impersonating  Shylock  to  sharpen  the  knife  on  her  shoe." 
(I  suppose  a  man  might  be  allowed  the  same  privilege!)  But 
under  no  circumstances  should  one  carry  a  candle  in  a  sleep- 
walking scene  in  Macbeth.  It  might  be  allowed  that  one  might 
carry  a  rose,  or  pansy,  but  not  a  pistol ;  a  ring,  note-paper, 
handkerchief,  fan,  but  not  a  dish,  or  fork. 

Another  member  declared :  "I  may  use  a  chair,  I  may  change 
my  facial  expression.  I  may  roll  my  hair,  but  Lord  forgive  me 
for  kneeling,  or  wallowing  on  the  floor,  or  kissing  the  hand  of 
a  lady  who  is  not  there."  Another  abhors  "women  personating 
toothless  old  men."  What  about  men  impersonating  them? 
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A  popular  reader  was  criticized  because  she  knelt  in  render- 
ing the  Bible  story  of  Joseph.  "She  was  with  Joseph  in  the  land 
of  Egypt,"  said  the  critic,  "and  the  kneeling  was  such  a  shock 
that  it  brought  her  back  to  Chautauqua.  The  reader's  defense 
for  kneeling  was  that  her  emotion  had  so  overpowered  her  that 
she  was  unconscious  of  it  and  that  she  might  never  be  impelled 
to  kneel  again.  Are  we  to  leave  these  matters  to  the  whim  of 
emotion  and  occasion  ? 

So  long  as  leading  platform  readers  entertain  their  audiences 
with  such  elevating,  chanting  impersonation,  with  a  musical  ac- 
companiment, as  "There  Is  a  Pain  in  My  Sawdust,"  just  so  long 
have  we  a  mission  to  set  ourselves  determinedly  to  the  eradica- 
tion of  such  performances.  What  recognition  can  we  find  among 
the  cultured  and  learned  when  such  exhibitions  are  tolerated? 
What  we  need  are  prophets  and  reformers  who  will  raise  the 
standards  of  entire  communities  by  honest  efforts  at  interpreting 
literature,  for  the  sake  of  the  message,  and  not  to  exploit  them- 
selves. Such  effort  will  banish  all  the  bow-wowers  and  sing- 
songers  to  the  vaudeville — where  they  belong.  So  it  behooves 
us  to  hold  to  our  ideals,  know  where  we  stand,  what  we  purpose, 
and  fight  for  the  highest  and  truest. 


THE  PLACE  FOR  PERSONATION* 

R,  A,  Tallcoti 


There  was  so  much  of  real  truth  and  sound  reasoning  in  Miss 
Babcock's  paper  that  I  hesitate  to  criticize  it  at  all,  and  yet  in 
justice  to  my  own  convictions.  I  feel  that  I  must  take  issue  with 
her  on  one  or  two  statements  which  I  believe  are  extreme  and  in 
some  cases  illogical. 

At  the  outset  let  me  say  that  I  think  Miss  Babcock  has  drawn 
too  rigid  a  line  between  interpretative  presentation  and  persona- 
tive  presentation,  in  that  she  leaves  no  midway  course  possible. 
She  defines  impersonation  as  including  "costumes,  furniture, 
stage  settings,  and  make-up"  as  well  as  literal  characterization 
in  voice  and  action.  I  believe  there  must  be  another  term  which 
covers  only  "literal  characterization  in  voice  and  pantomimic 
action."  Stage  trappings,  make-up,  and  costume  at  once  deter- 
mine the  form  of  entertainment  as  "acting,"  and  the  performer 
as  an  "actor."  That  there  is  a  demand,  not  only  in  entertain- 
ment but  in  education,  for  a  midway  course,  it  is  my  purpose  to 
show  in  this  article. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  distinct  line  to  be  drawn  between  pure 
interpretative  presentation  and  that  which  requires  suggestive 
characterization  in  voice  and  pantomime,  but  without  properties, 
costume,  make-up,  etc.  When  properties,  costumes,  and  stage 
settings  are  added,  the  performance  is  pure  acting.  It  is  per- 
fectly possible  to  draw  lines  between  the  four  types  and  remain 
consistent  in  the  presentation  of  all  literature.  The  first  type  I 
shall  call  interpretative  reading ;  the  second,  impersonative  read- 
ing (where  only  suggestive  characterization  is  introduced)  ;  the 
third,  straight  personation;  and  the  fourth,  acting. 

If  Miss  Babcock  had  said  that  acting  should  not  be  intro- 

*  Appeared  originally  in  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech. 
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duced  in  platform  presentation,  I  should  have  agreed  heartily 
to  all  she  has  said  about  its  being  "absolutely  baneful  to  plat- 
form presentation";  but  since  she  included  the  words  "literal 
characterization  in  voice  and  action"  in  her  definition,  I  must 
take  issue  with  her.  I  accept  her  definition  of  interpretative 
presentation  intact,  and  it  is  for  that  reason  that  I  cannot  agree 
that  it  should  be  the  only  form  for  presenting  literature.  I  shall 
endeavor  to  show  that  there  is  a  legitimate  place  for  both  per- 
sonation and  impersonation,  as  I  have  employed  the  terms.  Miss 
Babcock  will  no  doubt  agree  that  my  use  of  the  term  "impersona- 
tion" is  included  in  her  term  "interpretative  reading,"  but  I  am 
forced  to  make  a  distinction  in  order  to  be  consistent  in  show- 
ing the  four  methods  of  presenting  literature.  With  the  fourth 
term,  "acting,"  I  shall  have  nothing  to  do  except  to  agree  that 
the  method  should  be  discarded  for  platform  presentation. 

In  the  literature  which  requires  strictly  interpretative  presenta- 
tion I  include  only  that  which  deals  with  thought  and  emotion 
not  afifected  by  any  specific  type  of  character.  Under  this  head 
come  lyrics,  lyric  monologues,  narrative  and  descriptive  read- 
ings— where  incident  or  dialogue  is  more  important  than  the 
characters  or  their  relationships — and  dramatic  monologues  in 
which  situation,  argument,  time  and  place,  or  atmosphere  are 
more  essential  than  the  character  speaking. 

In  dealing  with  the  next  type  I  do  not  say  "literature  which 
requires  impersonative  treatment,"  but  "literature  which  may  be 
most  effectively  presented  by  impersonation."  In  this  type  the 
audience,  among  the  other  factors,  will  determine  whether  the 
speaker  should  impersonate  or  strictly  interpret.  I  think  that  a 
play  in  which  the  characters,  their  peculiarities,  mannerisms,  and 
contra-relationship  to  each  other  are  paramount  may  be  most 
effectively  presented  by  impersonation.  Complete  book  readings 
also,  where  characterization  is  of  primary  importance,  may  be 
impersonated.  In  nearly  all  of  Dickens'  works,  impersonation, 
while  not  absolutely  required,  is  almost  always  the  most  advisable 
method  and  is,  of  course,  in  direct  keeping  with  the  purpose  of 
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the  author ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  he  himself  impersonated  his 
characters.  Characterization  for  character's  sake  was  Dickens' 
purpose.  Browning  in  some  of  his  dramatic  monologues  made  a 
definite  type  of  character  stand  out.  In  rendering  The  Melting- 
Pot  or  The  Servant  in  the  House,  suggestive  characterization  in 
voice  and  action  seems  to  me  almost  necessary.  The  books  and 
plays,  however,  should  never  be  personated,  for  literal  voice  and 
pantomime  characterization  will  not  permit  instant  change  from 
one  character  to  another  or  to  description,  while  the  suggestive 
characterizations  will. 

The  types  of  literature  which  may  have  (and  which  sometimes 
require)  straight  personation  are  monologue  and  soliloquy,  where 
a  great  deal  of  action  and  handling  of  imaginary  properties  in 
pantomime  is  necessary.  I  shall  quote  one  example  found  in 
Professor  Clarke's  Handbook  of  Best  Readings.  "The  Christmas 
Guest"  by  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart  is  a  pure  monologue,  and  it  is 
most  satisfactorily  given  by  literal  characterization  of  the  old 
man  in  voice  and  pantomimic  action.  If  it  is  merely  interpreted 
for  an  audience,  over  half  of  its  charm  and  beauty  is  lost.  A 
great  deal  of  the  humor  can  only  be  brought  out  by  picturing  the 
discomfiture  of  the  old  fellow  as  he  holds  the  baby  as  if  it  were  a 
"playin'  fount'in  of  blowed  glass."  Properties,  stage  setting, 
costume,  and  make-up,  of  course,  would  be  entirely  out  of  place. 
They  are  unnecessary.  Literal  characterization  of  voice  and 
pantomimic  action,  however,  give  stable  foundation  for  a  neces- 
sarily detailed  imaginative  activity,  on  the  part  of  the  audience, 
concerning  the  non-speaking  characters  and  the  objects  with 
which  the  old  man  deals.  When  the  speaking  character  is  literally 
personated,  the  imagination  of  the  audience  is  free  to  work  out 
the  pictures  of  the  essential  attending  objects  and  persons.  In 
many  monologues,  what  the  character  says  is  unimportant  but 
what  he  does  while  saying  it  is  the  real  theme  of  the  piece.  I 
believe  that  if  the  reader  can  do  this  without  the  use  of  proper- 
ties, stage  setting,  etc.,  he  has  a  legitimate  place  on  the  lyceum 
platform  and  is  just  as  prominent  a  factor  in  education  as  the  one 
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who  steadfastly  holds  to  strict  interpretation  for  all  literature. 

The  issue,  therefore,  arising  from  Miss  Babcock's  article,  as  I 
see  it,  is  this  :  Is  there  a  legitimate  place  in  lyceum  work  for  literal 
characterization  and  pantomime  in  the  presentation  of  literature  ? 
This  will  depend  somewhat  on  the  sub-issues :  Does  it  defeat  the 
end  in  literature,  in  that  it  destroys  the  unity  and  harmony  of  a 
reading  and  cannot  convey  the  author's  purpose  so  well ;  is  it 
really  more  artistic  not  to  personate,  and  does  personation  belong 
to  vaudeville  rather  than  to  the  lyceum  ? 

All  that  Miss  Babcock  has  said  in  regard  to  the  absurdity  of 
changes  of  dress  and  scene  "even  by  lightning-change  artists"  is 
absolutely  true.  Her  illustration  of  the  young  woman  who  gave 
the  recital  lasting  from  two  o'clock  until  half-past  six,  in  which 
she  staged  every  reading,  shows  the  folly  of  introducing  acting 
into  reading;  but  I  consider  she  has  not  necessarily  shown  that 
it  is  equally  absurd  to  introduce  some  literal  characterization  of 
voice  and  action  in  certain  types  of  literature  which  unmistakably 
call  for  it.  She  proved  part  of  her  proposition,  but  not  all.  It  will 
require  more  proof  than  that  which  she  has  offered  against  act- 
ing to  show  that  literal  characterization  by  voice  and  action  "de- 
feats the  end  of  literature  and  cannot  convey  the  author's  pur- 
pose so  well."  It  is  obvious  that  only  literature  written  in  the 
form  of  plays  is  meant  by  the  authors  to  be  acted,  but  it  requires 
proof  to  show  that  no  literature  was  written  for  personation.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  abundant  proof  to  show  that  a  great  deal  of 
literature  is  written  for  that  very  purpose.  I  have  not  time  here 
to  do  more  than  name  one  or  two  dialect  monologues  the  purpose 
of  which  is  surely  to  give  us  the  picture  of  a  specific  type  of  char- 
acter. I  refer  to  "The  Habitant"  by  William  Henry  Drummond, 
"In  the  Mornin'  "  by  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar,  and  even  "The 
Liztown  Humorist"  by  Mr.  Riley.  "Oh !"  you  say,  "but  that's  not 
literature !"  The  burden  of  proof  is  on  you.  I  accept  it  as  such 
until  it  is  proved  otherwise. 

Miss  Babcock  says,  "It  would  be  hard  to  say  just  why  readers 
desire  to  exploit  themselves  as  imitators  of  bells,  bugles,  birds, 
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etc.,  unless  to  surprise  the  audience  with  the  startling  and  the 
extraordinary," — and  then  she  assumes,  "Since  they  cannot  con- 
vey the  author's  purpose  so  well,  and  since  impersonation  [per- 
sonation] defeats  the  end  in  literature,  it  must  be  for  personal 
display." 

I  do  not  think  it  hard  to  say  why  readers  imitate  bells,  bugles, 
etc,  I  know  of  one  at  least  who  does  it  occasionally  because  it 
entertains  and  pleases  in  a  clean  and  wholesome  way  some  few 
of  the  good  people  in  the  world  who  do  not  care  for  the  cheap 
claptrap  of  the  vaudeville,  but  who  are  perhaps  not  quite  "up  to" 
the  appreciation  of  pure  interpretation.  Besides,  who  can  say 
with  authority  that  certain  imitations  do  not  convey  the  author's 
purpose  so  well  ?  Is  it  possible  that  anyone  who  knows  the  life  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  believes  that  he  would  have  tacked  eight  or  ten 
"bells"  to  the  end  of  every  stanza  of  his  poem  of  that  name  if 
he  had  merely  wanted  his  readers  to  interpret  the  word  "bells"  ? 
Why  would  not  one  "bell"  serve  the  purpose?  Knowing  Poe's 
peculiar  susceptibility  to  onomatopoetic  effects,  we  are  given 
ample  warrant  for  suspecting  that  he  wrote  the  poem  with  the 
deliberate  intention  of  conveying  the  different  emotional  effects 
of  the  bells.  Of  course  I  should  recommend  that  the  reader  hire 
an  assistant  to  stand  in  the  wings  and  swing  a  dinner  gong.  I  do 
say,  however,  that  he  is  not  defeating  the  author's  purpose  when 
he  suggests  the  tempo,  together  with  the  brilliancy  or  the  dullness 
of  the  bells,  in  the  tone  quality  and  pitch  of  his  voice.  Miss  Bab- 
cock  begs  the  question  when  she  says,  "Where  is  the  place  for 
such  vocal  rubbish  when  it  beclouds  and  befogs  the  author's 
meaning,  and  the  audience  gets  nothing  but  vocal  gymnastics?" 
If  it  does  becloud  and  befog  there  is,  of  course,  no  place  for  it ; 
but  she  has  assumed  without  proof  that  vocal  imitation  does  be- 
cloud and  befog,  and  further  begs  the  question  by  calling  it 
"rubbish."  There  is  literature  in  which  these  onomatopoetic 
effects  are  a  great  means  to  the  end.  They  not  only  entertain,  but 
they  give  a  clearer  and  more  connotative  appreciation  of  the 
thought  and  emotion.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  place  for  such 
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personation,  and  that  that  place  is  in  the  lyceum,  where  a  college 
professor  can  personate  with  perfect  propriety  and  with  no  loss 
of  dignity.  There  is  too  much  dignity  assumed  by  members  of 
our  profession  and  not  enough  by  others.  As  teachers  and  readers 
we  must  have  dignity;  and  we  are  not  called  upon  to  set  our- 
selves upon  a  pedestal  of  congealed  culture  when  we  are  invited 
to  entertain  a  cosmopolitan  audience.  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect 
that  we  should  step  down  to  earth  once  in  a  while  and  please 
the  children  who  make  up  part  of  our  audiences — and  I  am  sure 
a  great  many  of  the  adult  children  secretly,  if  not  openly,  enjoy 
such  entertainment  too. 

We  shall  never  educate  people  to  appreciate  literature  that 
should  be  strictly  interpreted  as  long  as  we  condemn  everything 
else  but  that.  We  can  lead  people  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
highest  and  best  if  we  first  give  them  something  that  is  easy  to 
appreciate.  A  mathematics  teacher  does  not  start  his  pupil  with 
trigonometry;  he  begins  with  simple  number  work,  and  leads 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  Why  should  a  teacher  of  litera- 
ture (I  refer  to  the  reader)  refuse  to  employ  the  methods  and 
the  literature  which  the  audience  can  appreciate,  and  steadfastly 
insist  on  the  highest  and  the  most  difficult  type  ?  It  is  this  attitude 
that  is  helping  to  commercialize  and  to  bring  vaudeville  methods 
into  the  lyceum,  instead  of  banishing  to  the  vaudeville  every- 
thing that  is  not  strictly  interpretative  presentation.  To-day  good 
interpreters  are  not  in  demand  in  the  lyceum,  because  they  want 
to  force  their  audiences  into  calculus  before  they  have  had  arith- 
metic. The  result  is  that  many  go  to  the  vaudeville  for  their 
arithmetic.  The  vaudeville  managers,  however,  seeing  what  the 
people  think  they  want,  have  invaded  the  lyceum  in  order  to  reap 
their  harvest  from  the  people  who  do  not  like  the  vaudeville. 
The  consequence  is  that  a  good  reader  cannot  get  into  the  lyceum 
now  unless  he  can  also  sing,  dance,  play  a  harp,  and  walk  a 
tight-rope.  If  some  of  our  good  interpreters  were  not  so  afraid 
to  give  a  little  rudimentary  entertainment  in  the  way  of  good 
personation  along  with  their  interpretative  numbers,  the  lyceum 
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would  not  be  turned  to  vaudeville  and  good  reading  would  in 
time  come  to  be  appreciated. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  general  statement  that  "it  is  more 
artistic  not  to  personate."  Assuredly  that  is  so  when  the  literature 
is  not  of  the  personation  type,  but  it  does  not  hold  true  in  all 
cases.  I  prefer  the  general  statement  that  "it  is  more  artistic  to 
know  when  not  to  personate  than  not  to  personate  at  all."  I  be- 
lieve it  possible  to  teach  the  student  to  discriminate.  I  do  not 
think  one  should  personate  simply  because  certain  audiences 
"like  it  better,"  but  because  (where  the  literature  permits)  it  may 
be  a  means  of  leading  onward  to  appreciation  of  pure  interpreta- 
tion, instead  of  driving  to  the  vaudeville  people  who  at  first  do 
not  think  they  like  interpretation.  I  say  that  these  extreme 
methods  are  more  harmful  to  the  ultimate  appreciation  of  litera- 
ture than  the  work  of  the  ignorant  readers  who  mingle  acting 
and  personation  indiscriminately  through  their  readings.  Per- 
sonation does  not  belong  to  vaudeville.  Would  you  send  people 
to  shows  where  decency  is  not  always  paramount  when  they 
might  be  getting  in  the  lyceum  an  entertainment  consisting  of 
clean  personation  interspersed  with  some  pure  interpretations  of 
literature?  If  personation  were  something  indecent,  or  positively 
harmful  to  education,  there  would  be  excuse  for  staunchly  re- 
fusing to  adopt  it ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  being  shown  every 
day  to  be  not  only  harmless  but  a  very  powerful  means  for  stimu- 
lation to  the  appreciation  of  interpretation.  Taking  it  from  a 
standpoint  of  true  lyceum  entertainment,  it  is  a  sort  of  pre- 
liminary course  to  work  of  higher  cultural  value.  I  believe  it  is 
just  as  noble  to  teach  people  to  entertain  well  and  cleanly  as  it  is 
to  teach  literary  interpretation,  although,  of  course,  the  latter 
should  always  be  the  final  goal ;  for  who  shall  say  that  the 
primary  teacher  is  doing  any  less  noble  work  than  the  high-school 
teacher  or  the  college  professor  ? 

Miss  Babcock  criticized  a  well-known  and  highly  respected 
entertainer  for  singing  the  little  "Pain  in  My  Sawdust"  song. 
Personally  I  do  not  care  for  the  offering,  but  I  know  a  lot  of 
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dear  little  kiddies  that  do,  and  I  think  that  on  the  Judgment  Day 
the  poor  unfortunate  entertainer's  sin  may  be  pardoned  her  for 
having  given  the  children  a  few  minutes  of  her  time.  There  were 
older  people  there  too,  I  venture  to  say — good,  whole-souled 
mothers  and  fathers — who  enjoyed  it  perhaps  more  than  some  of 
the  more  literary  selections,  and  who  would  come  again  if  that 
entertainer  should  visit  the  town.  Next  time  perhaps  she  will 
give  more  interpretation,  and  one  or  two  personations  for  relaxa- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  a  reader,  whether  he  be  a  college  professor  or  a 
lyceum  entertainer,  should  be  able  to  adapt  his  program  to  the 
audience  and  to  give  both  interpretation  and  personation.  It  will 
not  disgrace  him.  On  the  other  hand,  by  avoiding  extremes,  he 
will  win  to  a  higher  and  nobler  appreciation  of  literature  those 
who  would  stay  away  from  his  second  performance — or,  what  is 
worse,  go  to  the  vaudeville  instead — if  at  his  first  appearance  he 
had  given  them  nothing  but  pure  interpretation. 


IMPERSONATION  VERSUS 
INTERPRETATION  * 

Mau<l  May  Baicock 


Mr.  Tallcott  takes  issue  (in  the  April  number  of  the  Quar- 
terly) with  the  ideas  presented  in  my  paper  given  at  the  Con- 
vention of  the  last  National  Association  of  Academic  Teachers 
of  Public  Speaking  last  November.  Letters  from  many  people 
in  our  profession  have  reached  me  urging  that  I  answer  Mr. 
Tallcott,  and  this  is  my  only  excuse  for  taking  up  more  space  in 
the  Quarterly  at  this  time. 

There  appears  no  real  reason  for  Mr.  Tallcott  to  "take  issue," 
since  his  plea  is  for  entertainment  upon  the  lyceum  platform, 
and  a  place  for  impersonation.  By  all  means  entertainment  "for 
the  kiddies"  and  "older  people" !  As  much  of  it  as  they  desire, 
but  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good  and  best,  let  us  be  honest  with 
ourselves  and  the  public,  by  advertising  as  entertainers,  song 
monologists,  imitators  of  birds,  beasts,  or  musical  instruments.  I 
take  "no  issue"  with  those  who  wish  to  entertain  by  such  means  ; 
and  if  they  can  do  it  as  well  as  Charles  Kellogg  imitates  the  birds, 
I  shall  go  to  hear  them  and  be  highly  entertained,  whether  in 
vaudeville  or  in  the  lyceum.  The  objection  is,  therefore,  not  to  the 
doing  of  such  stunts,  but  to  the  doing  of  them  under  the  mis- 
nomer of  elocution,  reading,  interpreting,  public  speaking,  and 
reciting.  Under  such  circumstances  the  public  is  at  a  loss  to  know 
whether  the  imitation  of  the  bells  or  horns  is  reading  or  not ;  and 
many  make  the  serious  mistake  Mr.  Tallcott  is  making  by  placing 
such  entertainment  in  the  same  category  as  a  reading  of  The 
Pretenders  or  Othello,  until  we  have  confusion  most  confused  in 
the  minds  of  both  public  and  profession. 

Therefore,  answering  one  of  Mr.  Tallcott's  queries,  I  would 
*  Appeared  originally  in  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech. 
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say  that  there  is  a  place  on  the  lyceum  platform  for  literal  char- 
acterization and  pantomime,  but  not  in  the  presentation  of  litera- 
ture nor  by  readers,  public  speakers,  elocutionists,  nor  interpre- 
ters ;  but  by  impersonators  and  imitators.  That  such  perform- 
ances entertain  in  a  clean,  wholesome  way  is  no  reason  why  a 
reader  shall  so  entertain.  Further,  such  entertainments  may  be 
just  as  clean  and  wholesome  in  a  vaudeville  performance  as  on  a 
lyceum  platform.  And  there  is  not,  as  I  see  it,  any  particular 
virtue  in  such  entertainments  being  put  upon  the  lyceum  plat- 
form. From  what  has  been  presented  of  late  years  by  "readers" 
on  the  lyceum  platform,  it  would  seem  that  they  were  trying  to 
put  an  educational  veneer  on  an  inferior  vaudeville  perform- 
ance by  presenting  it  as  a  lyceum  number.  Our  good  religious 
brothers  and  sisters  who  would  feel  damned  eternally  by  attend- 
ing any  vaudeville  house  in  the  land  are  thereby  hoodwinked  by 
vaudeville  stunts  under  the  name  of  "readings." 

I  tried  to  make  clear  in  my  first  paper  that,  as  interpreters  of 
literature,  impersonative  treatment  destroys  the  unity  and  har- 
mony of  literature  by  distracting  the  audience's  attention  from 
the  great  aim — to  make  the  literature  clear  and  impressive — and  / 

that  the  attention  of  the  impersonator  is  directed  to  a  person  rather  -/ 
than  to  the  thought,  even  as  the  mind  of  the  audience  is  diverted 
from  the  what  to  the  how.  Secondly,  that  impersonation  destroys 
the  beauty  and  harmony  of  literature  by  abrupt  transitions  from 
one  character  to  another,  from  descriptions  to  characterizations 
and  vice  versa,  as  time  must  be  spent  in  making  such  transitions, 
and  the  audience  meanwhile  forgets  the  text  and  the  interest  is 
centered  on  the  person — 2l  fatal  blow  to  good  reading  or  good 
literature. 

As  to  the  audiences — Mr.  Tallcott  makes  the  mistake  of  many 
in  supposing  that  some  audiences  are  not  cultivated.  I  have  yet 
to  find,  even  in  the  western  wilds,  an  audience  that  will  not 
listen  with  rapt  attention  for  two  hours  to  The  Doll's  House 
— almost  purely  didactic  reading.  The  highest  and  greatest  com- 
pliment an  audience  can  pay  to  the  reader  is  such  breathless  at- 
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tention — to,  say,  A  Blot  in  the  'Scutcheon — ^that  the  slightest 
slip  or  break  in  the  reader's  honesty  and  sincerity  would  dispel 
the  atmosphere  and  make  the  entire  drama  ridiculous.  One  who 
has  experienced  this  must  feel  as  I  have  of  our  magnificent 
mountains,  where  the  joy  and  elation  produced  by  the  wonderful 
panorama — lifted  almost  to  the  very  heaven — is  made  awe-full 
by  the  fear  of  the  slightest  misstep  and  its  consequences.  Where 
such  experiences  have  been  known,  it  is  foolish  to  talk  of  "lead- 
ing audiences  to  appreciate  the  highest,  and  the  best." 

Mr.  Tallcott's  figure  is  wrong  and  his  argument  falls  because 
of  an  erroneous  premise.  Arithmetic  is  mathematics  as  well  as 
calculus,  and  has  not  Mrs.  Stoneman  demonstrated  that  even  a 
child  may  understand  calculus  if  presented  right?  However,  we 
do  not  educate  students  to  appreciate  mathematics  by  training 
in  dancing  and  acrobatic  stunts ;  and  yet  Mr.  Tallcott  would  have 
us  train  audiences  to  appreciate  King  Lear  by  presenting  to  them 
bugle  tones,  bird  notes,  and  imitations  of  musical  instruments. 

The  selections  mentioned,  "A  Christmas  Guest,"  "The  Habi- 
tant," "In  the  Mornin',"  "The  Liztown  Humorist,"  will  be  as 
much  enjoyed  and  will  carry  their  message  far  better  by  sugges- 
tive treatment,  appealing  to  the  imagination,  rather  than  an 
impersonated  one,  appealing  to  the  eye.  Those  who  have  heard 
S.  H.  Clark  read  "A  Christmas  Guest"  or  Whitcomb  Riley  read 
"The  Liztown  Humorist"  can  never  forget  the  spirit  and  soul  of 
the  old  man  and  holy  joy  which  he  felt  at  the  birth  of  his  first  and 
only  son.  Although  at  least  twenty-five  years  have  passed  since  I 
heard  Riley  read  "A  Liztown  Humorist,"  I  can  yet  feel  the 
queer,  simple,  dry  humor  which  he  infused  into  his  presentation 
with  hardly  a  movement  of  the  body — suggestive  treatment 
purely. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the  characters  distinct  when 
one  hears  Mr.  Clark  read  The  Melting  Pot  or  The  Servant  in 
the  House,  and  yet  the  messages  of  both  plays  are  greater  and 
more  impressive  than  would  be  the  case  did  he  impersonate  and 
attempt  to  embody  the  outside  rather  than  project  the  soul  of 
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his  man  and  woman.  The  greatest  public  reading  that  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  hear  was  Mr.  Clark's  King  Lear,  so  perfect  in 
characterization,  so  well  balanced  in  perspective,  every  detail 
given  with  exact  value,  a  superb  example  of  all  for  which  I  have 
been  contending.  The  most  perfect  reading  of  any  kind  that  I 
have  ever  listened  to — giving  absolute  satisfaction  mentally,  and 
moving  me  emotionally  as  I  have  never  before  or  since  been 
moved — was  that  of  grand  old  Alfred  Ayres — slouched  down  in 
his  old  upholstered  chair  in  that  back  parlor  on  West  15th  Street, 
New  York,  with  no  movement  of  the  body  except  the  face,  yet 
with  perfect  characterization,  interpreting  the  great  Shakes- 
peare. I  would  give  more  to  hear  him  read  one  act  of  Othello 
than  to  hear  Booth,  Barrett,  Sothern,  and  Forbes-Robertson  play 
their  greatest  parts. 

Of  Poe's  "Bells" — does  it  belong  on  a  public  program?  Is  it 
not  rather  both  lyrically  and  dramatically  too  gymnastic  for  any- 
thing but  a  vocal  exercise,  of  which  it  is  the  best  I  know,  because 
it  presents  all  phases  of  the  technique  of  vocal  utterances  ?  Should 
it  not  then  be  used  for  voice  development  only? 

May  we  not  then  discard  these  tickling  phrases,  "stepping 
down  to  earth,"  "adapting  the  program  to  the  audiences,"  "edu- 
cating people  to  appreciate  literature,"  and  being  interpreters, 
entertainers,  or  impersonators,  conform  to  "pure  food"  laws  by 
correct  labeling?  If  this  is  done  we  shall  have  taken  a  great  step 
forward  toward  a  consummation  for  which  many  of  us  have 
been  laboring  for  years,  that  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding 
as  to  reading  or  entertaining.  "Shoemaker,  stick  to  your  last," 


INTERPRETATION  OR 
IMPERSONATION* 

ManJ  May  Baicock 


Definition  of  Interpretation.  Interpretation  means  translation. 
A  literary  interpretation  is  a  translation  from  a  dead  printed 
form  into  a  living,  breathing  experience.  It  appeals  to  the  imag- 
ination. Interpretation  is  the  presentation  of  any  form  of  literary 
material — lyric  or  dramatic,  humorous  or  burlesque,  narrative 
or  allegorical — without  the  aid  of  dress,  furniture,  stage  settings, 
or  of  literal  characterizations  in  voice,  action,  or  make-up.  Such 
presentation  is  content  with  suggesting  the  real  thing  to  the 
hearer's  imagination. 

Impersonation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an  attempt  to  give,  as  far 
as  possible,  exact  literary  characterization  in  voice,  action,  and 
make-up,  by  properties  such  as  dress,  furniture,  and  stage  set- 
tings. It  is  the  art  of  embodying  a  literary  creation  by  giving  it 
flesh  and  blood,  and  thereby  making  the  figures  which  exist  in 
the  imagination  of  the  author,  visual.  According  to  this  diflfer- 
entiation,  impersonative  presentation  should  and  will  naturally, 
and  of  necessity,  be  limited  by  the  character.  The  actor  for  the 
time  being  adopts  the  character — feeling,  thinking,  moving,  and 
breathing  as  that  character. 

Standards.  As  a  standard  of  adaptability  to  the  platform,  only 
such  means  should  be  used  as  will  give  unity  and  harmony  to 
the  selection  and  will  help  to  make  the  literature  better  under- 
stood ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  any  and  every  means  which  will 
detract  from  the  purpose  of  the  author  or  distract  the  listener 
should  be  avoided.  Impersonative  treatment  violates  this  stand- 

*  Selected  from  Chapter  III  in  Handbook  for  Teachers  of  Interpreta- 
tion (The  University  Publishing  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  1930).  By  per- 
mission of  the  author  and  the  publishers. 
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ard  because  it  destroys  the  unity  and  harmony  of  the  selection  by 
attracting  the  attention  of  the  audience  to  the  performer.  It  dis- 
tracts the  listeners'  attention  from  the  purpose  of  the  author,  and 
directs  it  to  the  how  rather  than  to  the  what  of  that  which  is 
being  read,  and  further  destroys  the  purpose  of  interpretation  by 
appealing  to  the  visual  sense  rather  than  to  the  imagination. 
Those  lyceum  "artists"  who  adorn  their  advance  advertising 
with  photographs  of  the  many  faces  they  can  make  are  not 
readers,  but  rather  facial  contortionists,  whose  efforts  will  not 
attract  the  "one  judicious,  whose  censure  must  in  your  allow- 
ance, outweigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others."  Exact  impersonation 
can  by  no  means  be  considered  helpful  to  interpretation.  Nor 
may  we  say  that  it  is  harmless ;  in  fact,  it  must  be  set  down  as 
absolutely  baneful,  since  it  is  "from  the  purpose"  of  interpreta- 
tion. 

Indirect  Discourse.  Indirect  discourse,  because  of  bad  training 
in  reading,  is  hard  to  handle  by  high  school  and  college  students 
and  should  receive  a  good  deal  of  attention.  Particularly  is  this 
true  in  the  field  of  description.  Pupils  in  the  grades  have  been 
allowed,  if  not  trained,  to  read  indirect  discourse  "lower  and 
faster,"  and  to  throw  the  ideas  into  the  junk  heap  instead  of 
being  led  to  appreciate  that  the  indirect  discourse  is  the  speaker's 
means  of  making  comments  and  giving  explanations,  and  there- 
fore should  be  made  very  interesting  in  story-telling.  To  make  it 
interesting  and  to  hold  the  attention  of  the  audience,  many 
readers  act  out  the  thing  described  instead  of  relating  it  as 
though  it  were  a  very  present  drama  enacted  not  in  the  past,  but 
living  in  the  pictorial  present.  If  the  audience  can  see  by  the 
face  of  the  reader  that  he  sees  what  he  is  talking  about  and  that 
his  ideas  are  spontaneous,  they  will  be  held  in  rapt  attention.  If 
the  reader  not  only  holds  the  ideas  with  spontaneity  but  also 
attacks  the  page  with  sympathetic  interest  that  is  manifest  in 
the  voice  and  body,  the  listener  cannot  help  being  swept  along. 

Direct  and  Indirect  Discourse.  A  combination  of  direct  and 
indirect  discourse  presents  even  a  more  difficult  problem.  Direct 
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discourse,  because  of  the  personal  element,  looms  ahead  as  inter- 
esting, and  an  important  part  of  the  printed  page;  the  indirect 
material  (which  is  most  necessary  in  order  to  explain,  clarify, 
and  direct)  is  put  to  one  side  and  never  impressed  on  the  auditor. 
So  we  have  elaborate  impersonations  of  direct  speech,  while  de- 
scriptions and  explanations  are  delivered  as  if  they  were  of  no 
worth  at  all.  The  pupil  should  practise  to  give  exact  value  to 
indirect  discourse  and  to  focus  his  attention  on  the  relationship 
of  the  combination  of  these  two  forms  of  writing.  Pictures  must 
be  visualized,  scenes  reenacted  in  imagination  before  the  reader. 
Stage  directions,  exits,  and  entrances  should  be  treated  as  indi- 
rect discourse  and  carefully  held  up  with  dialogue  when  reading 
a  play.  In  the  interpretation  of  a  drama  many  platform  artists 
feel  that  sometimes  just  a  look  of  the  eye  is  sufficient  to  show 
the  entry  or  exit  of  a  character.  It  is  far  less  distracting  to  the 
auditor  to  see  the  impersonation  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
spectator. 

Interpretative  Impersonation.  In  direct  discourse  the  spirit  of 
the  character  should  be  given  by  suggestive  bodily  and  vocal  ex- 
pression, without  any  attempt  to  represent  the  exact  outward 
person.  Stress  the  inner  man;  characterize  the  way  the  man 
feels;  impersonate  the  character  itself  rather  than  the  way  the 
character  looks  or  sounds ;  be  concerned  with  the  soul  rather  than 
with  the  appearance  and  you  will  get  nearer  in  voice  and  body 
than  you  will  if  you  have  only  the  shell  which  will  be  got  by  an 
effort  to  impersonate  realistically.  One  may  go  as  far  into  charac- 
terization as  the  illumination  of  the  personality  will  permit ;  in 
fact  this  is  the  thing  we  are  aiming  at,  for  it  enables  us  to  avoid 
lengthy  explanation.  But  take  care  not  to  go  so  far  that  the  illu- 
sion will  be  dispelled,  nor  so  far  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  slip 
into  another  character  or  back  to  the  narrator.  The  object  of 
interpretation  should  always  be  to  project  the  spirit  rather  than 
the  body.  If  this  is  done,  it  will  avoid  all  such  absurd  discussions 
as  to  how  men  should  impersonate  women,  or  if  it  is  possible  for 
women  to  impersonate  men.  Men  and  women  will  be  portrayed 
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as  human  beings — not  in  terms  of  pitch,  or  falsetto,  orotund,  or 
guttural  quality.  If  you  are  imbued  with  the  purpose  of  the  play, 
how  can  you  digress  to  attempt  to  change  your  physical  body  to 
look  exactly  (which  can't  be  done)  like  Macbeth  or  Lady  Mac- 
beth when,  for  instance,  these  two  souls  are  in  the  death  struggle 
to  reach  a  goal?  If  one  feels  the  character,  his  face,  body,  and 
voice  will  instinctively  take  upon  themselves  a  suggestiveness 
that  will  reveal  the  persons  to  the  audience  even  more  clearly 
than  a  literal  embodiment ;  the  appeal  should  be  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  listener,  in  whose  mind  all  will  be  made  perfect. 

"Props."  Several  years  ago,  there  was  a  lengthy  discussion  in 
a  Speech  Arts  Convention  as  to  whether  Lady  Macbeth  should 
use  the  letter  in  the  "letter"  scene,  or  not.  One  member  con- 
tended, "I  would  use  the  letter  but  not  the  dagger  in  the  dagger 
scene."  Why  this  inconsistency  the  deponent  sayeth  not !  It  was 
decided  also  in  this  same  meeting  that  "It  is  perfectly  justifiable 
for  a  woman  in  impersonating  Shylock  to  sharpen  the  supposed 
knife  on  her  shoe.  I  suppose  a  man  might  have  the  same 
privilege !  But,  under  no  circumstances  should  one  carry  a  candle 
in  the  sleep-walking  scene  in  Macbeth."  "One  might  be  allowed 
to  carry  a  rose  or  pansy,  but  not  a  pistol,  a  ring,  notepaper,  hand- 
kerchief, fan,  or  a  dish  of  food."  Another  member  declared,  "I 
may  use  a  chair,  I  may  change  my  facial  expression,  I  may  roll 
my  hair,  but  Lord  forgive  me  for  kneeling  or  wallowing  on  the 
floor  or  kissing  the  hand  of  a  lady  who  is  not  there."  Another 
abhorred  "women  impersonating  toothless  old  men."  What 
about  men  impersonating  them  ? 

Ideals.  Many  readers  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  come 
down  to  their  audience.  It  will  be  difficult  to  find  an  audience, 
even  in  the  "western  wilds,"  who  will  not  listen  in  rapt  attention 
to  a  reading  of  The  Doll's  House,  a  didactic  reading.  To  be  sure, 
they  will  not  elaborate  on  the  dress  and  beauty  of  the  reader,  or 
on  his  fine  voice  and  graceful  manner,  but  they  will  get  the 
message  of  the  author ;  and  this  is  the  purpose  for  which  all 
readers  should  aim.  The  highest  compliment  that  the  audience 
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can  pay  a  reader  is  such  rapt  attention  that  the  slightest  shp  or 
break  in  the  reader's  honesty  and  sincerity  would  dispel  the 
atmosphere. 

One  does  not  educate  the  mathematical  faculty  by  training  it 
in  dancing  or  acrobatic  stunts,  and  yet  teachers  would  have  us 
train  audiences  to  appreciate  King  Lear  by  presenting  to  them 
bugle  tones,  bird  notes,  and  imitations  of  musical  instruments. 

Purpose  of  the  Teacher.  It  should  be  clear  to  every  teacher  of 
speech  that  his  province  is  to  train  for  appreciation  and  the  ability 
to  interpret  the  printed  page,  and  not  to  furnish  entertainers  for 
commercial  lyceums.  If  any  of  your  students  read  a  selection  well 
in  class,  nothing  will  be  more  encouraging  than  to  suggest  that 
this  pupil  give  the  selection  to  the  entire  school  or  in  some  town 
entertainment.  But  no  more  effort  should  be  made  to  polish  the 
reading  than  merely  to  make  the  pupil  feel  more  sure  of  himself 
by  hearing  the  effort  once  and  giving  some  helpful  suggestions. 
But  there  must  be  no  coaching.  Let  the  reading  or  speech  be  the 
result  of  the  pupil's  own  effort.  Judicious  appearance  before  the 
public  will  give  courage  and  power  to  high  school  and  college 
students  if  the  work  is  honestly  their  own.  If  the  work  is  the 
result  of  mere  coaching,  it  is  almost  impossible  afterwards  to  get 
the  pupil  really  to  study  reading  or  to  be  willing  to  get  down  to 
fundamentals.  Such  public  efforts  are  the  work  of  the  teacher, 
with  nothing  but  mere  puppetry  on  the  pupil's  part.  I  have  known 
high  school  pupils  who  were  so  coached  that  they  could  recite 
selections  in  concert,  for  every  inflection,  every  pause,  every  ges- 
ture was  exactly  alike.  This  is  not  education ;  but  the  strange 
thing  about  it  is  that  many  educators  are  fooled  by  such  methods, 
because  they  know  so  little  about  the  real  pedagogy  of  reading. 

Common  Sense.  So  long  as  platform  readers  entertain  their 
audiences  with  such  elevating,  chanting  impersonations  as  "There 
Is  a  Pain  in  My  Sawdust" — to  musical  accompaniment — just  so 
long  will  teachers  of  the  art  of  reading  have  to  set  their  faces 
firmly  toward  the  eradication  of  such  performances.  What  recog- 
nition can  we  find  among  the  cultured  and  learned  when  such 
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exhibitions  are  tolerated?  What  we  need  are  prophets  and  re- 
formers who  will  raise  the  standards  of  communities  by  honest 
efforts  to  interpret  literature,  for  the  sake  of  the  message,  and 
not  for  the  exploitation  of  the  powers  of  their  pupils  or  them- 
selves. Such  an  earnest  effort  will  banish  all  the  bow-wowers 
and  the  sing-songers  to  the  vaudeville,  where  they  belong.  But 
so  long  as  a  trace  remains  of  the  "Pain  in  My  Sawdust"  we  are 
liable  to  be  classed  with  the  sawdust  rather  than  with  the  brains. 
So  it  behooves  us  to  hold  to  our  ideals,  know  where  we  stand 
and  what  we  purpose,  and  to  fight  for  the  highest  and  the  truest. 
No  one  guiding  rule  can  be  given  which  will  cover  all  conditions 
which  may  arise  in  everyone's  experience,  but  we  cannot  go  far 
wrong  if  we  are  sure  of  the  principle.  Of  that  we  must  be  sure 
or  we  will  be  driven  hither  and  thither  by  every  breath  of 
novelty  or  every  whim  of  the  public.  The  only  safe  guide  and 
final  court  of  appeal  is  Alfred  Ayres'  rule:  "Gumption — Com- 
mon Sense." 


IMPERSONATION  AND 
THE  ART  OF  INTERPRETATION' 

W.  M.  ParrisL 


The  Relation  of  Reading  to  Acting.  One  question  remains  of 
those  raised  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter :  How  does  the  art 
of  reading  differ  from  the  art  of  acting?  Elaborate  and  some- 
what artificial  distinctions  have  sometimes  been  set  up  between 
reading  and  impersonation,  and  between  impersonation  and  act- 
ing, as  if  they  were  quite  distinct  arts.  But  it  must  be  apparent 
that  they  differ  not  at  all  in  the  means  by  which  they  imitate,  or 
the  method  of  their  imitation,  and  only  slightly  in  the  objects 
which  they  represent.  All  are  forms  of  interpretative  art,  in 
which  the  artist  is  limited  by  the  text  of  his  author,  and  all 
employ  as  a  medium,  voice  and  some  degree  of  gesture  or  action. 
The  difference  between  reading  and  acting,  if  there  is  a  dif- 
ference, is  almost  solely  one  of  convention.  It  is  conventional 
for  the  actor  to  appear  in  costume  and  make-up,  and  to  make 
himself  a  part  of  the  scene  as  conceived  by  the  director  of  the 
play.  He  leaves  little  to  suggestion,  but  acts  out  all  the  move- 
ments of  the  character  whom  he  represents.  But  a  reader  does 
not,  or  need  not,  use  such  aids  to  expression.  Our  modern  stage 
is  elevated  and  brightly  lighted.  Hence  every  movement  of  the 
actor  is  highly  conspicuous,  and  is  assumed  by  his  audience  to 
be  significant.  He  may  not  scratch  his  ear  or  adjust  his  tie  unless 
these  gestures  mean  something  in  the  interpretation  of  his  part. 
But  a  fireside  reader  may  do  these  things  without  any  loss  or 
confusion  of  meaning  because  he  is  in  a  situation  which  conven- 

*  The  editor  and  publishers  wish  to  acknowledge  permission  to  reprint 
pages  328-331  of  Reading  Aloud  by  W.  M.  Parrish  (Thomas  Nelson  & 
Sons,  Publishers). 
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tionally  allows  such  casual  movements.  But  there  is  no  essential 
difference  between  one  kind  of  interpretation  and  the  other. 

Neither  does  the  nature  of  the  material  make  an  essential  dif- 
ference. A  scene  from  As  You  Like  It  may  be  read  informally, 
or  it  may  be  acted  in  costume,  with  lights  and  scenery,  or  it  may 
be  done  in  any  number  of  gradations  in  between.  A  teacher  sit- 
ting in  her  chair  in  the  classroom,  with  no  theatrical  aids,  may 
give  her  class  as  much  of  the  essential  truth  of  a  play  or  charac- 
ter as  an  actress  upon  the  stage.  A  sonnet,  on  the  other  hand, 
might  be  given  with  all  the  aids  which  actors  commonly  use  on 
the  stage.  That  is,  one  might  read  Milton's  sonnet  on  his  blind- 
ness in  costume,  with  make-up,  and  in  a  stage-setting  designed 
to  imitate  Milton's  study.  In  any  case  the  essential  problem  of 
the  interpreter  is  the  same.  He  is  to  reveal  to  us  the  truth  of 
idea,  of  character,  of  incident,  of  emotion,  set  down  by  the  poet 
or  playwright.  As  a  medium  of  expression  he  may  use  voice 
alone,  as  do  radio  actors,  or  action  alone,  as  did  motion-picture 
actors,  or  he  may  use  both,  and  add  to  them  all,  or  some,  of  the 
devices  of  the  theater — costume,  make-up,  setting,  lights;  and 
he  may  add  music,  as  in  grand  opera.  But  always  his  task  is  the 
same — to  represent  the  truth  of  the  poet's  conception. 

The  question  is  what  does  good  sense  and  good  taste  demand 
on  the  given  occasion.  How  much  reality  should  be  supplied  by 
the  interpreter,  and  how  much  should  be  left  to  the  imagination 
of  the  audience  ?  Costume,  make-up,  lighting,  setting,  are  merely 
conventional  aids  to  the  spectator's  imagination. 

Professor  Dolman  has  said  that  reading  differs  from  acting  in 
that  the  reader  shows  the  play  to  the  audience,  while  the  actor  is 
himself  a  part  of  the  play.  That  is  true  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  director  and,  perhaps,  from  that  of  the  audience.  The  actor  is 
in  a  difficult  situation.  He  must,  while  engaged  in  his  own  crea- 
tive activity,  serve  at  the  same  time  as  a  part  of  the  artistic 
product  of  the  director.  But  as  an  artist  he  is  not  part  of  the 
play  any  more  than  a  painter  is  a  part  of  his  picture.  As  an  actor 
he  is  an  interpreter  of  the  play,  just  as  is  the  reader.  And  Pro- 
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fessor  Dolman  well  says,  "An  actor  must,  of  course,  convey  the 
author's  meaning  to  his  audience.  He  must  do  more :  he  must 
convey  a  very  subtle  suggestion  of  appreciation  of  that  meaning ; 
that  is  his  service  as  an  interpretative  artist.  He  must  not  appear 
visibly  to  enjoy  the  play  as  a  spectator,  yet  he  must  somehow 
suggest  an  attitude  of  enjoyment  to  the  observer.  At  the  same 
time  he  must  seem  to  be,  not  himself,  but  the  character  he  repre- 
sents." 

The  conventions  of  acting  are  well  established  and  may  be 
learned  from  any  one  familiar  with  the  ways  of  the  theater.  But 
the  conventions  of  public  reading  are  uncertain  and  undefined. 
One  who  aspires  to  read  to  others  will  need  a  taste  cultivated 
by  association  with  cultured  people,  a  sure  judgment  of  what  is 
cheap  and  meretricious.  He  will  remember  Hamlet's  warning  that 
the  approval  of  one  judicious  person  should  overweigh  a  whole 
theater  full  of  others.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  laws  to  govern 
in  all  cases  the  proper  degree  of  impersonation,  and  the  appro- 
priate quantity  of  emotion  and  gesticulation.  There  may,  as 
Quintilian  said,  be  objectionable  imitation  even  in  those  whose 
whole  art  consists  in  imitation.  "Even  players,"  he  said,  "seem 
to  me  to  act  very  injudiciously,  who,  though  representing  the 
part  of  a  young  man,  yet  when,  in  a  narrative,  either  the  speech 
of  an  old  man,  ...  or  that  of  a  woman  .  .  .  has  to  be  repeated, 
pronounce  it  with  a  tremulous  or  effeminate  voice."  Those  who 
love  the  art  should  be  most  eager  to  guard  it  from  the  vulgarity 
and  disrepute  into  which  it  has  too  often  fallen. 

Conclusion.  The  method  of  the  impersonator,  then,  if  he  is  to 
do  more  than  depend  weakly  upon  inspiration,  is  just  the  method 
we  have  followed  in  the  interpretation  of  lyric  poetry.  But  in- 
stead of  representing  the  truth  of  the  poet's  mood,  he  must  repre- 
sent the  moods  of  what  Browning  called  "imaginary  persons." 
And  he  must  suggest  not  only  their  emotions  but  their  charac- 
ters, their  actions,  and  at  times  a  particular  setting  and  the 
presence  of  other  persons.  To  do  this  he  will  need  to  study  the 
text  with  which  the  author  has  supplied  him,  as  explained  in 
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previous  chapters,  and  in  addition,  as  he  is  to  imitate  nature — 
human  nature — he  will  need  by  long,  patient  observation  of  all 
sorts  of  persons  to  discover  the  means  by  which  they  reveal  their 
emotions  and  their  characters.  The  objects  he  imitates  are,  as 
Aristotle  said,  "men  in  action,"  and  so  he  must  learn  to  observe 
men  in  action,  especially  men  of  the  type  he  is  to  represent.  And 
as  all  good  artists  have  learned  from  the  work  of  preceding 
artists,  the  interpreter  should  study  the  work  of  public  readers 
wherever  he  can  hear  them,  and  also  the  work  of  actors,  of  the 
stage,  the  screen,  and  the  radio.  But  if  he  values  his  own  inde- 
pendence and  his  own  development,  he  will  go  first  to  nature, 
and  will  seek  models  in  the  work  of  other  artists  only  when  he 
has  exhausted  his  own  resources. 

Summary.  Mastery  of  the  art  of  interpretation  should  be  gov- 
erned by  well-understood  general  principles,  which  should  enable 
one  to  interpret  competently  any  kind  of  literature.  In  dramatic 
poetry  one  must  interpret  not  only  idea  and  emotion  but  also 
character  and  situation.  The  interpreter  should  not  pretend  to 
be  the  poet  or  the  character  whom  he  represents.  The  arts  are 
forms  of  imitation.  They  do  not,  however,  literally  copy 
natural  objects;  they  represent  what  is  typical,  universal,  or 
ideal  in  them.  The  dramatic  poet  and  the  impersonator  imi- 
tate men  in  action — their  characters,  their  emotions,  their 
movements. 

The  interpreter  may  create  as  genuinely  as  the  poet  whose 
work  he  represents.  He  should  try  to  give  us  not  real  life,  but  a 
representation  of  life,  the  appearance  or  image  of  life.  He  should 
not  try  to  deceive  his  hearers  into  thinking  he  is  the  character 
he  represents.  He  must  idealize  his  material  by  eliminating  what 
is  trivial,  transient,  and  accidental,  and  representing  only  the 
essential  form  of  the  thing  he  imitates.  In  such  representation 
his  own  personality  has  not  a  place.  He  discovers  significant  tones 
and  gestures  by  long,  patient  study  of  his  own  and  others'  reac- 
tions and  emotions,  getting  what  aid  he  can  from  inspiration.  If 
he  follows  this  objective  method,  the  method  of  the  scientist,  his 
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own  character  should  not  be  injured  even  by  the  representation 
of  evil  persons.  The  differences  between  reading,  impersonation, 
and  acting  are  largely  conventional.  Good  taste  should  tell  one 
how  much  he  may  rely  on  theatrical  accessories  on  a  given 
occasion, 
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PERSONATION  AND  PARTICIPATION* 

S.  S.  dtirry 


The  mind's  attitude  in  speaking  the  quoted  words  may  be  called 
Personation,  and  that  in  speaking  the  subordinate  clauses  may  be 
called  Participation.  In  the  first,  we  dramatically  represent  or 
suggest  a  character.  In  the  second,  the  reader's  own  feelings  and 
sympathies  in  relation  to  the  events  are  expressed ;  he  becomes  a 
sympathetic  participant  in  the  scene.  At  first,  the  speaker  tries  to 
represent  the  feeling,  bearing,  or  character  of  a  man ;  his  own 
feeling  is  subordinated  to  his  identification  with  the  feeling  of 
another ;  but  in  the  subordinate  clauses  his  own  emotions  assert 
themselves,  and  he  himself  becomes  in  imagination  a  part  of  the 
scene. 

These  two  attitudes,  or  forms  of  manifesting  dramatic  sym- 
pathy, are  universally  present  in  all  forms  of  literature,  are 
found  in  the  conversation  of  daily  life,  and  constitute  two  modes 
of  dramatic  expression  which  are  very  important.  They  ever  act 
in  cooperation ;  and  one  must  never  be  subordinated  or  used  to 
the  entire  exclusion  of  the  other.  One  is  more  objective,  the 
other  almost  continuous.  One  reveals  our  conception  of  a  charac- 
ter, and  our  identification  with  the  processes  of  his  mind  and 
his  modes  of  expression ;  the  other  shows  our  own  feeling,  our 
sympathetic  or  dramatic  participation  in  the  scene,  our  response 
not  only  to  the  character  or  characters,  but  to  every  event  and 
situation. 

Which  of  these  modes  is  superior  ?  Both  are  natural  and  neces- 
sary; but  our  public  readers,  and  even  our  speakers,  at  the 
present  time  incline  to  exaggerate  dramatic  personation,  and  to 

*  Selected  portion  of  Chapters  15  and  36  from  Imagination  and  Dra- 
matic Instinct  (Expression  Company,  Boston,  1896).  By  permission  of 
the  publishers. 
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forget  entirely  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  dramatic  participa- 
tion. The  reader  must  be  himself  before  he  can  be  any  one  else. 
Even  an  actor  must  himself  have  a  great  personality  if  he  is  to 
reflect  or  represent  a  great  personality.  He  must  be  a  well-edu- 
cated man,  with  all  his  powers  harmoniously  trained,  if  he  is  to 
identify  himself  sympathetically  with  the  highest  characteristics. 

Participation  as  a  form  of  dramatic  assimilation  is  very  apt  to 
be  overlooked.  There  are  certain  points  in  which  its  importance 
is  clearly  shown.  Personation  is  used  only  occasionally ;  it  occurs 
only  in  direct  quotation;  but  participation  is  continuous,  and 
applies  to  every  form  of  expression.  Personation  belongs  only  to 
a  few  forms  of  literature,  participation  to  all.  Participation  be- 
longs to  subordinate  clauses,  and  leads  to  a  great  variety  of 
points  of  view ;  personation,  on  the  contrary,  must  present  a 
definite  conception  of  a  character. 

Again,  dramatic  participation  in  ordinary  reading  and  narra- 
tion must  lead  up  to  personation,  must  be  its  justification.  Mere 
mechanical  personation  is  mockery.  It  may  occur  in  inferior 
literature  for  mere  entertainment ;  but  in  the  highest  forms,  in 
tragedy,  and  in  all  sublime  histrionic  expression,  sympathetic 
participation  is  the  foundation  and  background  of  all  persona- 
tion. 

In  Longfellow's  "Robert  of  Sicily,"  for  instance,  there  are 
many  clauses  where  participation  leads  to  personation,  and  where 
true  expression  flows  naturally  from  one  into  the  other.  For 
example,  the  words  "Half  choked  with  rage"  are  given  with  the 
direct  realization  of  Robert's  character  and  mood,  which  only 
breaks  out  in  his  direct  words,  "Open;  'tis  I,  the  King!"  If  the 
explanatory  clause  is  given  tamely,  and  a  sudden  endeavor  be 
made  to  represent  Robert  in  the  quotation,  we  have  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  most  vicious  form  of  public  reading,  which  is,  alas ! 
too  common, — an  imitative  manipulation  of  the  voice  in  certain 
words  or  clauses  without  any  imaginative  or  dramatic  assimila- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  the  poem. 

The  importance  of  dramatic  participation  is  especially  seen  in 
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the  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  We  can  personate  only  what  is  on  a 
level  with  us,  or  is  below  us.  We  cannot  personate  God.  But 
while  we  cannot  dramatically  represent  what  is  above  us,  by 
dramatic  participation  we  can  reverently  and  truthfully  suggest 
the  most  exalted  idea  and  experience  possible  for  the  human  soul. 
We  can  even  suggest  that  which  transcends  human  understand- 
ing. Participation  can  show  the  imaginative  and  emotional  real- 
ization of  that  which  is  only  an  object  of  faith,  and  not  an  object 
of  sense. 

In  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  therefore,  where  God  is  sup- 
posed to  speak,  though  we  cannot  dramatically  personate,  we  can 
disclose  the  impression  produced  upon  us,  or  the  effect  of  His 
words.  We  do  not  give  His  words  as  we  suppose  them  to  have 
been  spoken ;  we  manifest  the  reverence  and  awe  which  they 
would  cause  in  ourselves  if  we  heard  him.  This  manifestation  of 
subjective  impression  is  the  noblest  power  of  vocal  expression. 

Actors  have  more  personation  than  participation ;  they  prima- 
rily aim  to  represent  everything  objectively.  In  orators,  how- 
ever, dramatic  participation  transcends  personation.  It  is  only 
occasionally,  and  in  more  playful  moods,  or  in  the  subordinate 
parts,  that  personation  is  found  in  the  highest  forms  of  oratory. 
The  public  reader  should  have  thorough  command  of  both  modes. 
This  is  another  matter  which  goes  to  show  that,  if  public  readers 
were  thoroughly  educated  and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  art  and 
the  various  forms  of  literature,  and  had  right  conceptions  of  the 
character  and  various  forms  of  poetic  expression,  they  could  dis- 
charge a  higher  function  in  public  entertainment  than  is  possible 
on  the  stage. 

The  true  actor,  however,  must  have  participation.  If  his  art  is 
merely  representative,  it  tends  to  become  merely  imitative  and 
mechanical  and  is  usually  confined  to  the  lower  forms  of  drama- 
tic representation.  Even  in  him  sympathetic  participation  must 
underlie,  cause,  and  continually  transcend  all  personation. 

Assimilation  thus  acts  in  these  two  ways.  They  are  both 
natural,  and  in  the  highest  dramatic  art  complement  each  other. 
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The  true  reader  must  show  his  own  feeling  and  point  of  view, 
the  sympathetic  attitude  of  his  mind,  and  manifest  his  own  par- 
ticipation in  the  smallest  event.  As  the  stage  requires  many  sub- 
ordinate characters,  each  of  whom  must  show  his  own  interest  in 
the  moving  scene  in  order  to  create  illusion,  so  the  speaker  or 
reader  must  show  sympathetic  identification  of  himself  with 
every  subordinate  clause  and  phrase.  Nothing  must  be  neutral, 
negative,  or  indifferent.  Everything  must  be  positive  and  bear  a 
sympathetic  relationship  with  the  great  center  of  interest,  and 
must  reflect  as  in  a  mirror  the  central  spirit  of  the  situation. 

ASSIMILATION  AND  QUOTATION 

There  is  among  our  public  readers  an  almost  universal  tend- 
ency to  exaggerate  quotations  unduly.  These  are  given  great 
importance  and  emphasis,  while  clauses  which  are  not  quoted 
are  rendered  by  the  voice  as  something  negative  and  neutral, 
without  any  definite  coloring  or  character.  But  especially  in  the 
higher  forms  of  vocal  expression,  such  as  the  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  epic,  or  the  ballad,  the  result  of  this  neutralizing 
of  all  but  quotations  is  an  artificial  effect.  In  comedy  and  farce, 
the  method  tends  to  confine  readers  to  the  lower  forms  of  litera- 
ture. 

MODES  OF   HISTRIONIC  EXPRESSION 

Acting  and  speaking  are  not  the  only  modes  of  vocal  delivery. 
Between  these  two  extremes  there  have  been  many  forms  in 
nearly  every  age.  Among  the  earliest  of  all  public  entertain- 
ments was  the  recitation  of  the  epic,  the  lyric,  and  other  poems  at 
the  Ionic  feats ;  and  even  the  recitation  from  his  histories  by 
Herodotus,  as  some  think,  at  the  Olympic  games,  at  any  rate  in 
Athens, 

During  the  present  century  there  has  been  a  great  revival  of 
public  reading  as  a  means  of  entertainment.  It  has  gradually 
assumed  many  forms  as  practised  by  different  artists.  Charlotte 
Cushman,  for  example,  whose  readings  can  never  be  forgotten 
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by  those  who  heard  them,  especially  her  farewell  course  in  the 
Boston  Music  Hall,  which  followed  her  farewell  to  the  stage, 
nearly  always  read  from  a  book  while  seated  at  a  little  table. 
Occasionally  she  gave  recitations  or  impersonations  from  Mac- 
beth or  her  favorite  plays ;  but  these  were  rare.  Her  intensity,  her 
great  versatility  and  suggestiveness,  the  mobiHty  of  her  face  and 
flexibility  of  her  voice,  enabled  her  to  suggest  the  deepest 
subtleties  of  the  highest  literature  with  perfect  ease  and  repose. 
Many  have  followed  in  her  steps.  Professor  Robert  R.  Raymond 
was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  readers  of  Shakespeare.  Though 
reading  from  his  book  as  closely  as  Charlotte  Cushman,  he 
stood,  and  rendered  his  characters  with  the  whole  body — in 
many  cases  with  the  extreme  pantomimic  representation  of  act- 
ing. His  greatest  success  was  in  the  humorous  parts  of  Shake- 
speare, which  have  possibly  never  received  better  interpretation. 

One  of  the  oldest  forms  of  vocal  rendering  is  recitation  from 
memory.  The  reciter  takes  the  attitude  of  the  speaker,  and  every- 
thing is,  in  fact,  given  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  orator. 
This  form  has  been  practised  in  all  the  schools  and  colleges,  and 
has  been  called  declamation.  It  is  chiefly  a  recitation  from  the 
orators, — a  custom  which  we  know  came  from  the  Greeks,  and 
with  us  has  been  gradually  extended  to  include,  as  it  did  with 
the  Greeks,  the  recitation  of  every  form  of  poetry,  and  also  of 
general  literature. 

Recently,  there  has  grown  up  also  another  form  of  vocal  ren- 
dering which  is  called  impersonation.  The  impersonator  either 
sits  or  stands,  or  does  both;  he  uses  his  chair,  his  hat,  coat, 
gloves,  desk,  or  table  occasionally  as  properties,  acting  each  char- 
acter with  the  fidelity  of  the  stage.  Frequently  there  is  an  exag- 
geration beyond  what  would  appear  on  the  stage  of  certain 
pantomimic  bearings  or  vocal  modulations,  for  the  purpose  of 
accentuating  the  opposition  of  characters  to  each  other,  which, 
of  course,  can  only  be  done  at  moments,  not  by  continuity,  as  in 
stage  representation. 
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The  monologue  differs  from  impersonation  in  that  the  reader 
takes  but  one  character,  the  story  being  constructed  so  as  to  sug- 
gest other  characters  indirectly  by  the  speech  of  one.  This  has 
not  been  often  practised  except  in  France,  where  the  leading 
actors  with  few  exceptions  have  studied  monologues  and  ren- 
dered them.  Ten  or  twelve  volumes  in  one  series  of  monologues 
have  been  published  during  the  past  fifteen  years.  The  two 
Coquelins  are  the  chief  representatives  of  this  form  of  histrionic 
expression. 

Each  of  these  forms  has  had  its  advocates.  Some  have  gone 
so  far  as  to  think  that  impersonations  and  monologues,  or  even 
recitations,  are  inartistic;  that  only  public  reading  is  true  art. 
Others,  however,  advocate  recitations ;  some,  impersonations ; 
but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  forms  have  their  place. 
Each  is  adapted  to  certain  occasions  and  to  certain  forms 
and  grades  of  literary  art.  Any  one  of  them  may  be  lifted 
to  an  artistic  plane,  and  most  of  them  may  be  degraded  to 
the  lowest  plane  of  farce.  The  principle  is  not  the  mode  of 
the  art,  but  the  art  principles  that  are  embodied ;  everything 
must  be  consistent  and  harmonious.  Even  stage  accentuations 
and  exaggerations  may  be  allowed  for  the  purpose  of  a  fuller 
interpretation;  but  such  exaggerations  must  be  simple 
and  in  harmony  with  the  literary  spirit  of  the  selections  ren- 
dered. 

A  reader  like  Charlotte  Cushman  must  be  more  suggestive ; 
and  hence  when  there  is  the  power  of  suggestion,  as  was  the  case 
with  her,  the  greatest  tragical  works  in  the  highest  literature 
can  be  presented,  which  the  impersonator  hesitates  to  under- 
take. If,  however,  he  understood  the  broader  principles  of  art, 
and  the  highest  possible  control  of  voice  and  body,  and  was  will- 
ing to  be  delicate  and  suggestive,  the  very  noblest  poetry  could 
be  rendered  even  as  an  impersonation,  and  especially  as  a  mono- 
logue. The  ordinary  reader  never  renders  such  poems  as  Brown- 
ing's "Saul,"  because  neither  his  imagination  nor  his  feeling  is 
sufficiently  cultivated  to  appreciate  them,  nor  his  voice  and  vocal 
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expression  sufficiently  trained  to  render  them.  At  present,  im- 
personation usually  is  confined  to  the  plane  of  comedy,  on  ac- 
count of  its  extreme  representative  character,  and  the  taste  of 
audiences.  It  lends  itself  very  easily  to  the  more  popular  forms 
of  humorous  representations. 


IMPERSONATION, 
A  NECESSARY  TECHNIQUE 

CjerCrmncle  Eo  Jolmsoiii 


While  I  am  aware  that  many  people  feel  we  cannot  clarify  and 
define  the  place  of  impersonation  in  a  scheme  of  training,  and 
that  others  hold  that  "good  taste"  will  settle  everything,  I  am 
still  facing  every  year  students  and  teachers  who  plead  for  help 
in  this  matter.  Some  teachers  ask  if  all  such  work  shouldn't  be 
done  in  the  department  of  Dramatic  Art  or  in  courses  in  theater 
which  include  acting.  They  ask  further  if  interpretative  reading 
should  not  confine  itself  to  literary  interpretation,  whatever  that 
term  may  mean.  Does  it  mean  that  the  selections  presented  will 
be  by  classic  authors,  or  does  it  refer  to  a  mode  or  style  of 
presentation  or  both? 

Answering  these  questions  in  part,  I  would  say  that  many  col- 
leges and  universities  do  not  have  departments  of  Dramatic  Art, 
nor  even  Fine  Arts  departments,  hence  impersonative  activity 
couldn't  be  taken  care  of  in  the  Dramatic  Art  department.  As  to 
the  theater,  or  courses  in  acting  taking  care  of  such  training,  I 
doubt  if  there  is  one  theater  set-up  remotely  interested  in  the 
field  of  interpretation  per  se,  and  certainly  if  acting  is  taught  in 
the  theater  division  it  should  be  taught  as  acting  and  for  the 
theater. 

We  now  have  a  great  many  colleges  and  universities  offering 
a  wide  range  of  courses  to  hundreds  of  students  under  the  gen- 
eral term  "speech."  Among  these  courses  are  included  the  vari- 
ous ones  termed  interpretation.  In  these  courses  students  should 
be  helped  to  understand  and  experience,  regardless  of  "talent" 
(of  which,  as  we  all  know,  there  is  very  little),  the  various  phases 
of  interpretative  activity  in  which  one  individual,  at  work  alone 
before  an  audience,  may  engage.  Unless  this  be  done,  I  fail  to 
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see  how  judgment,  discretion,  and  finally  taste  may  be  achieved. 
Further,  while  we  need  not  in  any  sense  encourage  "exhibition- 
ism," surely  the  deadly  lack  of  vital  or  actively  motivated  re- 
sponse in  most  reading  indicates  a  need  for  every  student  to  "act 
things  out,"  in  the  hope  that  when  such  literal  action  and  response 
is  reduced  to  suggestive  action  for  interpretative  purposes,  some 
muscular  memory  will  still  set  off  vital  empathic  responses. 

I  do  not  find  myself  in  agreement  with  certain  other  sugges- 
tions to  the  effect  that  circumstances  of  audience,  time,  and 
place  will  decide  what  presentational  manner  or  mode  shall  be 
used.  Surely  this  would  necessarily  presuppose  some  rather  ex- 
tensive training  before  such  decisions  could  be  very  valid.  Dr. 
R.  A.  Tallcott,  in  his  book  The  Art  of  Acting  and  Public  Read- 
ing, made  a  very  definite  attempt  to  clarify  selection,  content, 
and  presentational  mode.  While  one  may  not  agree  with  all  his 
divisions,  it  is  evident  that  he  suggests  a  definite  program  with 
reason  at  the  base. 

In  the  following  suggestions  I  am  thinking  of  general  class 
training,  with  a  general  group  of  students,  in  the  average  present- 
day  speech  department  set-up  in  colleges  and  universities.  I  am 
taking  it  for  granted  that  the  students  are  at  least  sophomores, 
probably  juniors,  and  that  as  speech  majors  they  have  had  (be- 
side a  fundamental  general  course)  courses  in  voice,  action, 
and  at  least  one  beginning  course  in  theater,  and  one  elementary 
course  in  interpretation.  Thus  the  student  should  be  ready  to 
consider  the  presentational  aspects  of  interpretation  per  se.  In 
partial  agreement  with  Mr.  Tallcott  I  suggest  that  the  elements 
to  be  found  in  the  selections  themselves  should,  in  every  case, 
be  the  first  indicators  of  what  presentational  treatment  they  may 
encompass.  If  the  selection  is  in  play  form,  there  is  no  question 
but  that  it  is  capable  of  receiving  complete  impersonative  treat- 
ment. That  is,  the  person  giving  the  scene,  act,  or  play  breaks  no 
law  of  unity  of  place  if  he  acts  it  out,  since  the  scene  is  already 
devised  as  "on-stage."  It  of  course  does  not  follow  that  the 
selection  must  have  complete  impersonation.   It  may  well  be 
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wiser  to  read  it  with  book  and  stand.  The  contention  that  only 
the  monologue  or  one-character  selection  can  be  given  in  com- 
plete impersonation  (acting)  is  sound,  since  there  will  be  always 
some  necessity  of  announcing  entrances,  exits,  etc.,  and  certain 
other  explanatory  portions  whenever  more  characters  are  com- 
pletely acted.  However,  these  explanatory  portions,  while  neces- 
sary, are  reduced  to  a  minimum ;  in  effect,  complete  impersona- 
tion is  really  taking  place.  This  type  of  presentation  presup- 
poses in  the  first  place  real  dramatic  instinct  in  the  performer, 
plus  much  skill  and  continued  practice  in  this  form,  practically 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  types  of  presentation,  that  the  tech- 
niques of  such  performances  may  be  mastered.  We  should  not 
say  that  this  type  of  presentation  can't  be  done,  when  we  have 
excellent  examples  of  such  presentations,  well  received  by  audi- 
ences. 

Turning  to  types  of  monologues  which  most  people  concede 
should  be  given  complete  impersonation  (acted),  we  note  differ- 
ences in  these,  as  to  details  of  the  complete  "on-stage"  set-up. 
Does  the  monologue  contain  definite  statements  revealing  the 
place  and  scene,  are  there  other  persons  present,  do  they  move 
about,  are  their  reactions  revealed?  These  are  all  the  same  de- 
tails that  we  have  in  the  regular  play  form,  literal  objects  are 
named,  and  other  characters  enter  and  leave,  as  in  a  scene  of  more 
characters.  Yet,  if  all  this  happens  to  be  in  poetic  form,  and  if  it 
be  "classic,"  whatever  that  "loaded"  word  means  to  you,  I  have 
been  told  many,  many  times  it  must  not  be  acted  or  completely 
impersonated.  Place,  time,  audience,  and  the  ability,  or  lack  of 
it,  in  the  performer  may  make  it  unwise  to  give  it  complete 
impersonation,  but  so  far  as  the  selection  is  concerned,  if  it 
presents  full  requisites  for  acting  and  if  the  other  matters  are 
equal,  no  one,  it  seems  to  me,  should  call  the  performer  a  charla- 
tan or  mountebank  if  he  presents  the  selection  in  complete 
impersonative  form. 

Complete  impersonation,  to  me,  includes  not  only  the  presenta- 
tion of  characters,  their  outer  signs  and  inner  manifestations, 
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but  also  use  of  the  stage  in  full,  moving  about  and  relating  one 
character  to  another  in  positions  as  well  as  moods,  and  indicating 
exits  and  entrances.  It  does  not  mean  that  lights  and  costumes 
are  needed  to  make  the  impersonation  complete.  We  are  con- 
sidering the  student  at  work  to  better  his  entire  technique,  and 
he  may  or  may  not  react  more  fully  with  added  effects.  They  are 
not  an  essential  part  of  complete  impersonative  activity.  A  study 
of  the  matter  of  costume,  lights,  etc.,  is  valuable,  however,  in 
order  that  the  student  may  gain  in  judgment,  discretion,  and 
taste  in  the  use  of  such  accessories  and  that  he  may  the  better 
evaluate  the  work  of  artists  like  Draper,  Skinner,  Rice,  and 
others. 

Again,  we  have  a  type  of  monologue  in  which  there  is  cer- 
tainly a  "character"  other  than  ourselves  speaking,  but  here  all 
requisites  of  the  stage  end.  There  is  no  place  indicated,  no  scene 
or  setting,  no  mention  of  another  person  (silent  or  otherwise), 
hence  no  reason  to  put  our  imaginery  scene  "on-stage."  Yet  a 
"character"  not  ourselves  is  speaking.  This  makes  the  audience  a 
part  of  the  situation  and  seems  to  me  to  be  "partial  impersona- 
tion," impersonation  in  the  character  only.  The  audience  is 
addressed,  and  quite  directly,  if  the  mood  of  the  selection  is 
completely  objective,  but  the  person  as  a  "character"  should 
move  about  as  much  as  that  character  needs  to  move,  so  long  as 
he  keeps  the  audience  as  his  "hearer"  (or  other  actor).  Mr. 
Hay's  Memory  System  is  an  example.  If  the  mood  of  the  mono- 
logue is  subjective,  and  a  "hearer"  (other  actor)  is  present, 
and  whether  place,  scene,  setting,  literal  objects,  etc.,  are  men- 
tioned or  not,  the  whole  is  like  a  soliloquy  and  may  be  given  in 
complete  impersonative  form  as  a  soliloquy  would  be  treated  in 
a  play.  Let  me  inject  here  once  more  that  I  would  be  the  last  to 
turn  the  fine  art  of  interpretative  reading  into  an  attempt  to 
"usurp"  the  field  of  the  actor,  and  I  recall  to  your  mind  my  first 
statement,  to  wit :  in  teaching,  students  must  get  a  complete  pic- 
ture both  for  their  own  gain  in  emotional  power  and  in  order 
to  be  able  to  know  where,  when,  and  how  to  draw  the  lines.  With 
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Mr.  Tallcott,  I  would  move  from  complete  and  literal  action 
(acting,  though  I  don't  mean  in  a  group  play  as  does  Mr.  Tall- 
cott) to  the  completely  suggestive  action  and  reaction  of  in- 
terpretation. I  insist  we  are  not  ready  to  be  suggestive,  if  we 
haven't  been  literal.  In  complete  impersonation  we  do  for  and 
before  an  audience  for  them  to  watch  as  they  watch  a  play.  In 
partial  impersonation  we  do  for  and  to  them,  and  in  interpreta- 
tion (which  is  always  complete,  there  are  no  partials  here)  we 
do  Tuith  them,  setting  up  our  imaginative  scene  out  in  their 
realm,  asking  them,  tacitly,  to  imagine  scene,  place,  and  all,  as 
they  may,  not  detracting  from  this  by  any  locomotion  of  ours  on 
the  stage  before  them;  not  taking  on,  save  in  voice  and  facial 
expression,  which  must  be  facile,  any  complete  bodily  changes, 
from  character  to  character,  never  changing  our  own  imagina- 
tive concept  of  where  our  "scene"  is  located,  by  sometimes  ad- 
dressing characters  as  if  they  were  somewhere  in  the  audience, 
and  then  turning  to  address  the  next  character  as  if  he  stood  "on- 
stage" at  our  side. 

To  me,  then,  there  are  two  realms  in  which  the  interpreter 
may  evolve  his  imaginary  scene ;  the  realm  of  the  stage,  a  lit- 
eral and  objective  realm  whereon  whatever  we  do  will  be  looked 
at,  whether  into  or  not ;  and  the  realm  of  the  "audience,"  a  sug- 
gestive realm,  wherein  we  establish  scene,  character,  and  all 
pertaining  to  the  impression,  as  seen  zn  our  mind's  eye,  and  in 
which  we  lead  hearers  to  see  with  their  mind's  eye,  always  direct- 
ing them  suggestively,  never  literally,  taking  care  indeed,  that 
no  literal  actions,  gestures,  or  movements  shall  interfere  with  the 
imaginative  process  of  the  audience.  They  do  not  look  on,  they 
look  in. 

All  forms  of  literature  may  receive  interpretative  treatment 
and  not  lose  value,  though  the  monologue  of  an  objective  nature, 
theme,  and  mood  suffers  most  if  not  given  complete  impersona- 
tion. It  needs  complete  impersonation.  There  seems  to  me  to  be 
but  one  type  of  material,  in  which,  in  literal  action  in  char- 
acter, we  cross  from  stage  to  realm  to  audience  realm,  and  that 
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type  I  have  already  described.  In  interpretation,  we  never  act 
completely,  never  perform  characters  to  be  looked  at,  never 
locomote  or  cover  space  "on  stage."  Our  scene  is  always  estab- 
lished in  the  realm  of  the  audience,  as  if  we  saw  the  characters 
moving  there,  and  as  we  see,  we  report  like  a  highly  sensitive 
phot  opiate  all  that  we  see  plus  our  reactions.  If  our  material  is 
direct  discourse,  we  address  audiences  with  direct  eye  contacts ; 
if  it  is  subjective,  we  are  not  under  this  necessity.  We  are  really 
talking  aloud  as  to  ourselves.  In  all  cases  in  interpretative 
presentation,  the  ideal  is  to  have  the  audience  see  with  their  own 
vision,  create  scene  and  characters  for  themselves.  The  interpreter 
must  not  intrude  himself  at  any  moment,  as  actor,  and  so  break 
the  unity  of  place  and  mood. 

One  last  word  concerning  these  two  "realms"  as  they  may 
be  connected  with  the  narrative  form.  To  me  the  story  offers 
the  student,  the  interpreter,  his  finest  opportunities.  The  story 
form  suffers  continually  from  the  type  of  treatment  I  have 
referred  to.  The  interpreter  breaks  unity  of  place  and  scene 
constantly.  He  addresses  the  audience  more  or  less  directly,  and 
more  or  less  indifferently  in  the  narrative  and  descriptive  por- 
tions, then,  bringing  a  character  to  sudden  and  complete  im- 
personation, with  scene  "on-stage,"  he  turns  to  right  and  left 
addressing  characters  where  they  would  be  if  the  story  were 
in  the  dramatic  form  of  monologue  or  play.  He  further  proceeds 
to  drop  them  there,  "leave  them  cold,"  and  face  the  audience 
for  another  descriptive  interlude  which  is,  apparently,  of  no 
vital  importance  in  the  total  concept.  This  jumping  from  a  sug- 
gestive to  a  literal  realm  occurs  dozens  of  times  in  the  course  of 
even  a  fifteen-minute  reading  (whether  read  from  memory  or 
from  lines)  and  breaks  all  of  "unities"  either  of  place,  scene,  or 
mood  in  the  narration.  The  interpreter  in  narration  should  never 
become  actor,  nor  bring  his  "scene"  back  to  the  acting  realm,, 
close  to  him  "on-stage."  There  are  no  exceptions. 

I  am  aware  of  the  argument  that  "audiences  like"  this  and' 
that,  and  can  only  say  that  we  cannot  teach  fundamentals  of 
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artistry  in  terms  of  audience's  "likes."  I  grant,  too,  that  younger 
students  are  not  capable  usually  of  so  great  a  degree  of  sug- 
gestiveness  as  the  older  student,  and  that  more  literal  action  is 
desirable  for  them.  This  does  not  make  it  necessary,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  sacrifice  all  tenets  of  a  proper  fundamental  concept. 

Any  work  along  these  lines  that  will  help  students  and  teachers 
to  cease  resolving  questions  of  artistic  delivery  in  any  of  the 
interpretative  forms  to  "I  like,"  and  "I  don't  like,"  without  mak- 
ing clear  the  exact  basis  for  these  "likes"  will  certainly  further 
the  work  of  interpretation.  A  noted  educator  of  Cornell  Uni- 
versity once  said  in  substance,  "Doubtless  the  cosmos  stands  still 
at  your  pronouncement  of  your  personal  lik^s,  dislikes,  and  in- 
terests, but  I  am  not  interested.  I  wish  to  know  what  basic 
theories  have  been  substantiated  or  violated."  This  should  be 
the  constant  ideal  of  work  in  interpretation. 


IMPERSONATION  VERSUS 
INTERPRETATION  * 

Walter  jBraJley  Tripp 


To  impersonate  or  not  to  impersonate,  that  is  the  question.  Just 
where  to  draw  the  Hne  between  the  realm  of  pure  interpretation, 
so  called,  and  that  of  impersonation  never  has  been  convincingly 
set  forth,  though  much  has  been  written  and  more  said  upon 
the  subject. 

I,  for  one,  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  problem  cannot  be  set- 
tled by  any  yardstick  methods,  nor  by  the  dictum  of  any  indi- 
vidual teacher.  The  personal  equation  has  so  much  to  do  with 
the  issue.  Moreover,  what  is  to  be  the  final  test  of  judgment, 
or,  perhaps  I  should  say,  whose  judgment  is  to  be  the  final  test? 

For  instance :  A.  will  say,  "Here  you  should  impersonate" ; 
B.,  using  exactly  the  same  material,  absolutely  negatives  the 
direction.  Who  is  there  among  us  who  honestly  will  dare  to  say 
that  A.  is  always  right  and  B.  wrong,  or  vice  versa?  Having  been 
for  a  long  time  particularly  interested  in  the  problems  of  the 
impersonator,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  teacher  and  public 
reader,  I  have  been  led  to  formulate  a  few  simple  rules  by  which 
we  may  meet  upon  some  common  ground,  or  which,  at  least,  will 
enable  us  to  effect  a  compromise. 

That  there  is  a  distinction  between  interpretation  and  im- 
personation, I  take  it,  no  one  questions.  To  be  sure,  the  latter 
is  truly  interpretation  in  the  last  analysis,  but  we  have  come, 
by  common  consent,  to  use  the  former  term  for  that  type  of 
expression  in  which  the  voice  may  fully  suggest  the  mood,  taking 
on  the  color  appropriate  to  thought  and  feeling  but  with  no 
realistic  or  objective  attempt  at  characterization,  which  is  the 

♦Appeared  originally  in  Emerson  Quarterly. 
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essence  of  impersonation.  With  which  fact  we  again  face  the 
question,  where  shall  we  draw  the  line? 

On  one  other  point  there  is  common  agreement,  which  is  that 
the  actor's  art  is  still  a  third  form  of  expression  but  not  at  this 
time  our  province  to  discuss.  Yet  the  actor's  viewpoint  must  be 
given  full  consideration.  His  is  the  literal  and  realistic  delineation 
of  character  in  all  of  its  details,  with  such  accessories  as  the 
theater  may  offer  to  heighten  the  effect.  It  is  impersonation,  to 
be  sure,  but,  as  we  might  say,  raised  to  the  Nth  degree.  The 
platform  is  not  the  stage,  nor  can  its  methods  be  those  of  the 
stage  without  losing  something  of  that  indefinable  distinction 
between  the  two,  a  distinction,  however,  which  all  acknowledge 
to  exist. 

It  is,  then,  with  the  full  consciousness  of  these  three  types 
of  expression  in  mind  that  I  set  forth  my  plan.  Without  undue 
egotism  I  believe  that  this  plan  is  founded  on  common  sense, 
and  I  know  from  experience  in  the  classroom  that  it  does  make 
clear  to  the  average  student  the  problem  before  him,  and  offers 
a  solution  for  it,  which,  though  not  infallible  perhaps,  yet  may 
save  him  from  many  mistakes. 

To  be  more  specific:  In  the  first  place,  I  hold  that  a  realistic 
degree  of  impersonation  is  legitimate  and  artistic,  so  long  as  it 
does  not  encroach  upon  the  actor's  domain.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  all  know  that  there  are  teachers  and  readers  who  claim 
that  anything  which  even  hints  of  characterization  is  bad  art  on 
the  platform. 

I  call  to  mind  a  well-known  teacher  in  the  East  (one  who  is 
also  most  successful  on  the  platform)  who  becomes  almost 
violent  upon  the  subject ;  whose  pupils  are  taught  to  have  a 
morbid  horror  of  anything  which  savors  of  what  I  may  call  the 
impersonating  quality ;  yet  I  never  can  keep  back  a  chuckle  when 
I  hear  this  lady  read,  for  her  dramatic  instinct  is  so  strong  that 
she  indulges  at  times  in  the  most  delightful  and  convincing 
realistic  impersonation,  though  she  would  raise  her  voice  in  pro- 
test should  any  one  hint  this  to  her. 
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Granting  impersonation  to  be  a  legitimate  art  form,  the  next 
point  is  to  determine  the  degree — whether  broadly  realistic  or 
delicately  suggestive. 

Now  the  plan  is  this :  Let  us  take  a  scale  of  ten.  Call  ten  the 
maximum  degree  of  literal  characterization.  This  becomes  the 
actor's  realm,  pure  and  simple.  But  anything  short  of  that  is 
theoretically  possible  for  the  platform  artist ;  even  nine,  high 
percentage  though  it  be,  is  theoretically  legitimate. 

Go  to  the  other  extreme :  zero,  of  course,  indicates  a  com- 
plete absence  of  the  impersonating  quality,  the  realm  of  pure 
interpretation.  One  would  indicate  the  lowest  percentage  of 
actual  impersonation,  and  probably  this  would  be  largely  con- 
veyed, if  not  entirely,  through  the  voice;  whereas  nine,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  scale,  would  call  for  bodily  action  in  a  large 
degree  in  addition  to  the  vocal  expression.  Between  the  two  lies 
the  range — one  to  nine.  What  shall  determine  the  degree  ? 

Dr.  Charles  Wesley  Emerson,  a  teacher  of  rare  power  and  a 
man  who  did  more  than  anyone  else  to  lift  the  profession  oi 
"teacher  of  public  speaking"  to  the  dignified  plane  it  now  en- 
joys,  used  to  iterate  and  reiterate  this  principle :  That  success  in 
any  form  of  public  speech  depends  absolutely  on  one  thing,  the 
right  relation  of  three  factors  entering  into  combination — 
speaker,  subject,  and  hearer.  A  truism  now,  of  course,  yet  one 
not  always  carried  out  in  practice  by  more  than  one  teacher. 
I  have  seen  pupils  well  drilled  in  regard  to  personal  develop- 
ment and  the  subject  but  completely  ignoring  what  is  certainly 
equally  important,  the  consciousness  of  the  audience. 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  subject?  Much.  The  whole 
point  rests  on  the  perfect  relationship  of  this  indivisible  trinity. 
The  measure  or  the  degree  of  the  impersonation  depends  upon  it. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  speaker.  All  people  are  not  blessed 
with  a  high  degree  of  dramatic  expressiveness.  They  may  feel 
things  strongly,  they  may  have  a  keen  perception  of  the  dra- 
matic possibilities  in  a  situation,  but  they  do  not  possess  the 
rarer  gift  of  "getting  it  over,"  "putting  it  across,"  in  the  vernacu- 
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lar  of  the  day.  In  other  words,  they  cannot  express  well.  Re- 
member that  I  am  speaking  now  entirely  of  dramatic  expression, 
of  which  impersonation  is  one  phase. 

Such  a  person  may  interpret  with  rare  skill  and  power  the 
pure  thought  of  the  author,  yet  absolutely  lack  the  power  to 
visualize  it  for  us  in  terms  of  character.  In  such  a  case,  the 
degree  of  impersonation  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  if 
used  at  all.  It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  recognize  the 
limitation  in  the  pupil  and  not  try  to  force  a  type  of  expression 
on  that  pupil  which  is  foreign  to  his  very  make-up  and  tempera- 
ment. Results  under  such  circumstances  inevitably  must  be  lack- 
ing in  spontaneity,  if  not  actually  mechanical  and  artificial. 

Again,  a  pupil  may  not  be  aware  of  this  limitation  in  himself 
and  may  come  to  grief  through  his  endeavor  to  do  something 
which  he  appreciates  intellectually  but  lacks  the  instinct  to  re- 
veal expressively.  Here  the  teacher  should  draw  the  conscious- 
ness away  from  the  intention  to  impersonate  and  magnify  the 
value  of  the  purely  interpretative  form.  I  have  had  pupils  desire 
to  read  plays  in  monologue  form,  who  had  absolutely  no  fitness 
for  that  sort  of  thing,  though  in  every  other  way  possessed  of 
marked  ability  as  readers.  It  is  our  duty  to  tell  the  truth,  and 
nothing  but  the  truth,  in  such  a  case. 

There  are  other  expressive  forms  which  amuse  and  entertain 
in  which  such  a  pupil  may  be  eminently  successful.  It  is  not  a 
case  as  to  whether  one  type  is  better  than  the  other  but  merely 
a  recognition  of  the  unfitness  of  the  pupil  for  that  particular 
type  in  which  impersonation  dominates. 

To  sum  up :  If  the  pupil  has  but  little  ability  to  impersonate 
well  (and  it  should  clearly  be  understood  that  this  is  no  criti- 
cism of  the  pupil),  reduce  the  percentage  of  impersonation  as 
low  as  possible — one  or  two  at  the  outside — or,  better  still, 
eliminate  it  altogether.  Even  a  mediocre  interpretation  is  in- 
finitely better  than  a  had  impersonation. 

Thus,  the  speaker  becomes  the  first  factor  in  determining  the 
range  of  the  impersonation. 
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Next — the  subject :  All  material  is  not  equally  adapted  to 
realistic  impersonation.  Literature  which  is  highly  subjective 
loses  much  when  treated  objectively  in  expression.  Take  Brown- 
ing's "My  Last  Duchess,"  for  example.  Here  is  an  opportunity, 
no  doubt,  for  impersonation.  It  is  a  dramatic  monologue,  and  is 
so  called  by  the  author.  But  it  is  not  the  object  of  the  poet  to 
create  an  impression  of  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  man, 
as  the  actor  would  necessarily  be  obliged  to  do ;  rather  is  it  to 
reveal  to  us  his  soul.  It  is  the  psychology  of  the  situation  which 
grips  us  rather  than  the  characterization  of  the  Duke.  In  such 
instances  my  idea  is  to  give  a  low  percentage  (on  my  scale  of 
ten)  if  impersonation  be  introduced  at  all. 

Hence,  I  regard  purely  subjective  literature  as  being  less 
adapted  to  a  high  degree  of  the  impersonating  quality,  even 
though  dealing  directly  with  characters.  On  the  other  hand,  cer- 
tain types  of  vivid  narration,  in  which  the  human  element  plays 
a  strong  part ;  humorous  material  which  appeals  to  us  through  a 
keen  sense  of  the  personality  and  idiosyncrasies  of  character, 
and  many  other  types  which  readily  come  to  mind — Kipling's 
"Tommy  Atkins,"  for  instance — all  are  capable  of,  and  adapted 
to,  a  high  percentage  in  the  impersonation,  though  I  should 
distinctly  add — other  things  being  equal — reference  to  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  interpreter  to  enter  fully  into  the  impersonator's 
realm. 

This,  then,  is  the  deduction  from  a  consideration  of  this  sec- 
ond factor :  The  speaker  may  have  great  power  to  impersonate, 
the  conditions  may  be  right  for  this  type  of  expression,  and  yet 
the  nature  of  the  subject-matter  itself  precludes  the  advisability 
of  making  a  realistic  attempt  at  impersonation. 

The  pupil  must  be  taught  to  analyze  the  material  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  suitability,  even  though  the  other  elements  seem 
to  be  right.  It  may  be  said  that  drama  is  always  appropriate  to 
such  degree  of  characterization  as  is  warranted  by  the  ability 
of  the  speaker,  and  the  occasion. 

Third — ^the  hearer:  This  point  must  include  not  only  the 
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actual  auditor  but  the  conditions  of  the  occasion — environment, 
time  and  place,  the  nature  of  the  audience — all  these  are  to  be 
considered. 

Material,  which  in  itself  may  call  for  the  highest  and  most 
literal  expression  of  the  impersonator's  art  on  the  majority  of 
occasions,  may  demand  the  least  degree  because  of  the.  peculiar 
conditions  of  another.  A  specific  illustration  of  this  will  make 
clear  what  I  mean: 

A  reader  of  well-established  reputation  as  an  impersonator 
presented  one  of  his  monologues  before  an  audience  in  a  little 
New  England  town,  the  place  being  the  Methodist  church.  He 
■gave  the  play  with  his  usual  realism  in  the  impersonations,  and 
many  of  the  audience  left  the  place  before  he  was  half  through, 
offended  at  the  apparent  endeavor  to  bring  a  "theatrical  show" 
on  the  platform  where  the  pulpit  usually  stood.  You  may  call  this 
narrow-minded,  but  I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  not  for  us  to 
ignore  these  prejudices  in  our  audiences  and  say,  as  I  heard  one 
reader  comment :  "Well,  if  they  don't  like  it,  it  isn't  up  to  me." 

I  admit  that,  if  I  had  appeared  on  the  occasion  mentioned,  I 
should  have  had  my  doubts  from  the  first,  and,  making  a  few 
inquiries,  I  should  have  modified  my  treatment  of  the  play  ma- 
terially. It  is  "up  to  us"  to  be  considerate  of  the  traditions,  even 
prejudices,  of  any  given  audience,  provided  these  do  not  con- 
flict with  any  artistic  ideals  which  might  be  sacrificed  by  so  doing. 

What  follows  in  summing  up?  The  reader  should  carefully 
analyze  the  situation  much  like  this :  What  ability  have  I  to  im- 
personate? If  not  certain,  get  the  advice  of  some  one  in  whose 
judgment  you  have  confidence  to  help  decide  this  most  essential 
point.  It  is  distinctly  a  part  of  our  work  as  teachers  to  deter- 
mine this. 

Next :  Does  my  subject  admit  of  high  or  low  degree  in  the 
impersonation  ?  Probably  this  is  the  easiest  of  the  three  to  decide. 

Finally :  What  are  the  conditions  under  which  I  am  to  appear  ? 
What  is  my  audience?  Will  it  be  appropriate  to  scale  the  im- 
personation high  or  low?  Is  my  audience  one  which  will  enjoy  a 
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realistic  presentation,  or  will  it  be  likely  to  favor  one  less  literal  ? 

I  would  read  Browning's  "Clive"  differently  before  a 
Y.M.C.A.  camp  of  2,000  than  I  would  in  the  atmosphere  of  a 
Browning  club  or  a  literary  society.  I  maintain  that  all  things 
cannot  be  given  in  the  same  manner  under  all  conditions.  It  is  a 
question  of  judgment  and  good  taste  which  governs  in  this  third 
test  and,  as  far  as  possible,  a  foreknowledge  of  the  occasion. 

I  claim  nothing  new  or  startling  about  this  analysis,  but  I 
do  know  that  it  furnishes  a  basis  for  solution  of  our  problem 
and  works  out  admirably  in  actual  practice. 

I  believe  all  will  agree  with  me  that  common  sense,  good 
taste,  and  an  appreciation  of  one's  own  ability  will  do  much  to 
correct  some  of  the  faults  which  mar  a  great  deal  of  the  work 
of  the  would-be  impersonator  on  the  platform  to-day. 


TOE  IMPERSONATION  OF  PLAYS* 

Annie  H.  Allen 


It  seems  strange  that  in  a  time  of  such  wide-spread  interest  in 
plays  so  Httle  is  heard  of  the  platform  impersonation  of  plays,  for 
if  ever  a  term  needed  definition,  it  is  surely  the  term  "imper- 
sonation." There  seem  to  be,  in  our  literature,  two  fairly  well 
established  uses  of  the  word.  The  basis  of  both  is  the  idea  of  get- 
ting into  a  character  other  than  one's  own ;  of  thinking  like  him  ; 
talking  like  him — in  short,  of  living  his  life  for  the  time  being. 
In  this  primary  sense,  impersonation  is  contrasted  with  interpre- 
tation, wherein  the  reader  never  wholly  surrenders  his  own 
identity ;  rather  he  uses  it  as  a  medium  through  which  he  gives 
us  his  conception  and  valuation  of  another  character.  In  this 
sense,  impersonation  is  expected  in  acting ;  in  the  impersonation 
of  plays;  in  monologue;  in  opera.  It  is  not  usually  expected  in 
dramatic  narrative,  though  when  long  and  vivid  scenes  occur  in 
solid  dialogue,  there  is  often  some  slight  approximation  towards 
impersonation — but  never  the  full  impersonation  which  befits  the 
stage.  Impersonation  is  also  entirely  out  of  place  in  lyrics,  and  in 
straight  narrative. 

In  a  more  limited  sense,  the  word  "impersonation"  has  been 
used  in  our  literature,  rather  generally,  to  designate  a  form  of 
platform  art  wherein  one  person  presents  a  play,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  taking  all  the  characters  in  succession.  In  this  sense,  imper- 
sonation is  contrasted  with  acting,  wherein  there  is  an  actor 
present  for  each  character ;  with  the  reading  of  plays  from  the 
book,  with  the  presentation  of  a  monologue,  wherein  but  one 
character  is  seen  and  heard,  the  others  being  present  in  imagina- 
tion only. 

It  is  in  this  second  sense  that  I  am  using  the  word  "imper- 
*  Appeared  originally  in  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech. 
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sonation"  in  this  paper,  adding,  however,  two  restrictions  which 
seem  usually  to  be  implied.  As  I  use  the  term  "impersonation  of 
plays,"  it  includes  every  type  of  platform  presentation  of  a  play 
wherein  one  person,  free  from  the  book,  takes  all  parts,  not  con- 
fining himself  exclusively  to  vocal  expression,  but  using  action 
more  or  less  freely.  To  avoid  misunderstanding  I  shall  use  the 
full  phrase  "impersonation  of  plays"  as  much  as  possible. 

As  an  entertainment,  impersonation  of  plays,  which  it  may  be 
inferred  from  a  statement  in  Curry's  Imagination  and  Dramatic 
Instinct  was  a  new  art  in  1896,  has  never  had  the  wide  popu- 
larity of  the  stage.  Its  appeal  is  felt  by  a  much  smaller  audience, 
but  one  that  is  distinctly  superior  in  intelligence  and  imagination. 
For  the  audience  must  share  the  creative  effort,  or  become  hope- 
lessly lost.  If  they  lose  the  thread  of  thought,  there  is  little  left 
them  of  all  the  minor  diversions  which  the  theater  affords.  If 
the  mind  gets  nothing,  there  is  little  for  the  eye  to  toy  with. 

As  an  art,  the  impersonation  of  plays  is  as  arduous,  at  least, 
as  acting.  He  who  impersonates  a  play  must  memorize  all  the 
lines  of  all  the  characters ;  must  work  out  character  conceptions 
of  them  all ;  must  stand  alone  on  the  platform,  unassisted  by  the 
comings  and  goings  of  other  actors.  But  it  is  not  of  the  imper- 
sonation of  plays  as  an  entertainment,  nor  as  an  art,  that  I  wish 
chiefly  to  speak,  but  as  an  educational  instrument.  As  to  the 
educational  value  of  wise  dramatic  teaching,  there  is  little  argu- 
ment among  us.  But  dramatic  training  has  often  meant  play 
production  and  acting.  Where  this  form  of  training  is  made 
practicable,  we  need  say  no  more.  But  are  there  not  many  school 
and  college  situations  where  play  production  is  carried  on  under 
difficulties?  And  are  there  not  many  students,  even  in  institu- 
tions where  plays  flourish,  who  are  shut  out  from  the  benefits  of 
participation  therein — either  by  reason  of  their  numbers,  by 
their  own  timidity,  by  programs  that  make  rehearsals  impossible, 
or  by  lack  of  that  very  awakening  of  the  dramatic  faculty  which 
they  so  much  need  ?  Shall  these  students,  who  will  probably  never 
have  acting  experience  except  of  the  most  limited  character  and 
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quantity — shall  these  be  turned  away  from  dramatic  training,  or 
may  we  say  to  them,  "Here  is  another  form  of  dramatic  inter- 
pretation which  will  open  to  you  the  advantages  of  dramatic 
endeavor  ?" 

Indeed,  upon  further  scrutiny,  it  appears  that  as  an  educational 
instrument  the  impersonation  of  plays  may  even  have  some 
advantages  over  full  play  production.  This  is  not,  of  course,  a 
denial  of  all  the  acknowledged  advantages  of  play  production, 
wisely  administered.  Play  production  can  afford  to  welcome  the 
impersonation  of  plays,  with  hearty  recognition  that  in  coopera- 
tion the  two  may  do  more  than  either  can  alone.  In  fact  teachers 
of  dramatics  are  now  using  the  impersonation  of  scenes  to  sup- 
plement acting,  though  I  do  not  know  how  general  this  practice 
is.  Some  of  the  advantages  over  full  play  production  seem  to  be : 

1.  It  brings  the  student  a  precious  sense  of  having  accom- 
plished a  complete  piece  of  individual  work. 

2.  It  leaves  the  student  free  to  work  out  his  own  conception 
rather  than  being  obliged  to  work  out  the  conception  of  the 
director. 

3.  It  eliminates  the  difficulties  of  arranging  rehearsals,  and 
all  the  waste  of  time  involved  in  them. 

4.  It  minimizes  theatricalism. 

5.  It  forces  the  student  into  an  intensive  study  of  the  vv^hole 
play. 

6.  It  relieves  of  all  the  externals  which  consume  much  time, 
such  as  lighting,  scenery  painting,  costumes,  etc. 

7.  The  adaptation  of  a  play  from  a  form  suited  to  the  stage  to 
a  form  suited  to  the  platform  involves  a  creative  effort  com- 
parable in  some  minor  degree  to  the  original  effort  of  the  play- 
wright. 

8.  It  is  often  easier  in  the  impersonation  of  a  play  to  measure 
the  individual's  work  than  it  is  in  the  play,  where  he  may  be 
helped  or  hindered  by  the  others. 

9.  It  forces  training  in  poise  and  pantomime  upon  the  stu- 
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dents,  as  the  need  becomes  very  conspicuous  in  the  handling  of 
successive  characters. 

10.  It  finds  an  audience  upon  the  campus  for  m'any  plays 
that  could  not  or  would  not  be  presented  upon  the  campus  stage, 
for  sheer  numbers. 

11.  It  involves  no  expense. 

The  technique  of  the  impersonation  of  plays  presents  to  some 
instructors  and  students  a  difficulty  so  bewildering  that  I  am  dis- 
cussing it  at  some  length,  though  by  no  means  exhaustively,  even 
at  the  risk  of  saying,  for  some,  the  unnecessary.  Before  taking  up 
this  study  of  technique  in  detail,  however,  it  may  be  well  to 
consider  the  general  nature  of  this  business  of  impersonating  a 
play.  And  for  educational  purposes  we  are  not  concerned  with 
the  lower  types  of  this  form,  where  there  is  a  desire  for  the 
spectacular,  the  eccentric,  or  the  amusing,  for  their  own  sakes. 
We  are  concerned  only  with  the  presentation  of  legitimate  drama 
in  an  intelligent  effort  to  give  its  meaning,  its  significance,  and  its 
charm  to  others.  For  this  purpose  the  impersonator  of  plays 
needs,  and  should  have,  only  himself,  the  bare  platform,  and  the 
dramatic  idea. 

The  dramatic  idea  involves  situation,  dialogue,  and  character. 
For  the  impersonator  of  a  play  the  situation  is  imaginary;  he 
may  describe  it  briefly  beforehand,  but  once  he  is  into  his  lines, 
he  must  rely  upon  his  imagination  and  ours  to  keep  it  clear. 
Dialogue  is  one-sided,  the  impersonator  speaking  always  to  an 
imaginary  interlocutor,  whom  he  must  locate,  and  whose  pres- 
ence he,  and  we,  must  feel.  In  characterization,  the  impersona- 
tor is  not  one  character,  but  a  whole  set  of  characters  in  succes- 
sion, none  of  whom  can  be  identified  by  any  external  mark,  as 
costume.  Obviously  it  is  impossible  to  act  the  play  under  these 
circumstances.  The  whole  interpretation  is  geared  up  to  a  higher 
imaginative  level  than  the  stage.  This  means  that  there  is  a  cor- 
responding abandonment  of  stage  literalness;  of  stage  fullness 
of  detail.  The  situation  is  simplified.  Characterization  is  reduced 
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to  essentials;  details  o£  the  physical  personality  are  not  neces- 
sarily reproduced;  the  spirit  of  the  character  is  all-important; 
his  characteristic  bearings  and  movements  are  suggested  only.  In 
this  general  scaling-down  of  representative  elements,  action  is 
also  reduced  to  the  suggestive.  Suggestive  action  is  content  to 
indicate,  often  very  lightly,  the  essential  moment  of  a  movement, 
without  sustaining  it  long,  or  finishing  it  unnecessarily.  When 
the  need  of  it  has  passed,  it  merely  disappears.  Lady  Macbeth 
may  hold  an  imaginary  letter  in  her  hand  for  a  moment.  But  woe 
betide  the  tyro  who  holds  those  empty  hands  dutifully  outspread 
throughout  the  long  soliloquy ! 

Costumes  and  properties  have  no  place  at  all  in  the  normal  im- 
personation of  a  dignified  play.  They  are  the  strongest  possible 
representative  elements,  present  visibly  and  tangibly  all  the 
time.  They  do  not  unite  harmoniously  with  the  reduced  action 
and  with  the  absence  of  scenery.  They  belong  to  acting,  where 
everything  else  is  represented,  too.  Hamlet  in  costume,  with  a 
real  rapier  at  his  side,  becomes  grotesque  when  impersonating 
the  Queen  or  Ophelia.  Better  to  be  consistent  and  omit  all  cos- 
tume and  all  properties,  being  content  to  suggest  living  trains  of 
thought  and  feeling.  There  will  be  a  few  students,  usually,  who 
will  insist  upon  having  the  piece  of  paper  for  the  letter  scene  in 
Macbeth.  They  do  but  teach  the  rest  what  to  avoid. 

And  once  again  it  may  be  well  to  delay  the  plunge  into  the  de- 
tailed account  of  technique,  in  order  to  consider  one  item  of  that 
technique  in  advance,  so  important  is  it.  This  is  the  question  of 
medium.  Acting  works  in  the  media  of  time  and  space ;  the  im- 
personation of  plays,  in  the  media  of  time  and  direction.  The 
actor  must  be  in  a  certain  place,  or  he  throws  things  out  of  gear. 
It  is  not  therefore  so  very  unreasonable  for  the  beginner  in  the 
impersonation  of  plays,  especially  if  he  has  had  acting  experi- 
ence, to  consider  place  important.  For  a  student  who  was  study- 
ing Shakespeare's  King  John,  for  example,  and  who  found 
therein  a  scene  representing  the  walled  city  of  Anglers,  the  citi- 
zens upon  the  wall,  and  the  rival  kings  of  France  and  England 
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appealing  in  turn  to  the  citizens  for  admission — for  such  a  stu- 
dent to  locate  his  wall  along  one  edge  of  the  platform  and  then 
make  seven-league  strides  in  order  to  be  in  that  place  whenever 
a  citizen  spoke,  this  was  neither  unreasonable  nor  unthinking. 
More  thought,  however,  would  have  revealed  that  place  is  of 
relatively  minor  consequence,  because  the  situation  is  not  literal, 
but  imaginary.  The  impersonator  of  the  play  may  build  up  this 
scene  about  him  at  any  moment  from  wherever  he  happens  to 
be.  The  wall  in  King  John  occupies  imaginary  location  only.  If 
the  impersonator  finds  himself  away  from  the  exact  spot  where 
his  wall  once  was,  it  matters  not  a  whit.  He  builds  it  up  again 
from  where  he  is  now,  and  goes  on  undisturbed.  In  other  words, 
he  builds  his  scene  anew  with  each  change  in  characters. 

But  if  place  becomes  of  minor  importance,  not  so  direction. 
Direction  is  of  major  importance.  Upon  it  depends  all  success  in 
keeping  clear  to  the  hearers  situation,  dialogue,  and  sometimes 
even  character.  Once  let  directions  become  confused  and  the 
scene  is  hopelessly  lost.  The  wall  of  Anglers  may  be  moved  to 
suit  necessity ;  its  direction  must  never  change.  If  it  is  to  the 
reader's  right  at  first,  then  to  the  reader's  right  it  must  remain 
throughout  the  scene — and  throughout  any  succeeding  scenes 
involving  it,  unless  there  is  imperative  reason  for  change.  In 
addition  to  direction,  a  sense  of  distance  also  becomes  important, 
as  auxiliary.  The  wall  should  remain  at  about  the  same  distance 
from  King  John,  for  example,  unless  it  is  necessary  to  show 
either  his  approach  or  his  withdrawal.  But  the  distances  are  all 
imaginary  and  indicated  chiefly  by  voice  and  eye.  For  wherever 
the  reader  may  be  when  he  becomes  King  John,  from  there  he 
builds  his  wall,  the  King  of  France,  and  the  other  characters,  all 
in  their  due  directions  from  him  and  at  their  due  distances.  This 
combination  of  direction  and  distance  gives  a  sense  of  place ;  but 
it  is  a  place  that  is  much  more  flexible  than  is  literal  place. 

As  to  the  choice  of  play.  The  student  is  to  work  over  this  play 
for  a  whole  year.  Its  language  will  sink  deep  into  his  memory  and 
may  do  much  to  form  his  own  literary  style ;  its  spiritual  stand- 
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ards  will  elevate  or  lower  his  standards  of  life.  The  choice  is 
therefore  not  to  be  made  lightly.  And  there  are  more  immediate 
reasons,  also,  for  care  in  the  choice  of  the  play  that  one  is  to  live 
with  for  a  year.  Wretched  indeed  are  the  students  who  soon 
weary  of  their  choice  and  seek  to  change.  If  they  change  they 
have  lost  time.  If  they  do  not  change,  they  may  remain  dissatis- 
fied and  restless  all  year.  The  play  must  have  literary  merit,  not 
on  educational  grounds  alone,  but  because  the  unliterary  play  is 
usually  stupid  when  read — it  cries  aloud  for  the  camouflage  of 
stage  paraphernalia.  The  play  should  also  be  one  that  can  be 
read.  If  many  of  the  climactic  points  of  the  play  depend  upon 
representative  action  and  become  meaningless  when  read,  the 
play  should  not  be  chosen.  If  Hamlet  contained  many  indis- 
pensable scenes  written  like  the  final  duel  scene,  it  would  not  be 
suited  to  the  impersonation  form.  But,  of  course,  Hamlet  is  for 
the  most  part  easily  readable,  the  last  scene  testing  one's  artistic 
ingenuity  somewhat ;  but  that  is  no  misfortune.  Again,  a  play  is 
not  usually  suited  to  reading  if  the  dialogue  is  prevailingly 
choppy — in  short  phrases.  The  changes  from  character  to  char- 
acter should  not  occur  incessantly;  some  long  speeches  must 
occur  to  steady  the  imagination  of  the  audience,  upon  whom  the 
impersonation  of  a  play  makes  considerable  demand  at  best. 
Again,  the  play  chosen  should  if  possible  contain  at  least  one 
important  character  that  appeals  to  the  student  and  which  he 
has  a  fair  chance  of  getting  into — this  much  for  encouragement's 
sake.  And  experience  is  rapidly  teaching  the  educational  ques- 
tionableness  of  encouraging  students  to  work  at  any  character 
who  is  morally  shocking  to  them  to  the  degree  of,  say,  Shylock 
or  Richard  III.  A  girl  of  native  sweetness  and  gentleness  strug- 
gling to  express  Shylock's  savagery  and  hate  is  doing  all  she 
can  to  turn  her  spiritual  evolution  backwards ;  she  is  striving  to 
establish  lower  qualities  of  spirit  than  are  hers  by  birthright. 
Such  work  is  not  educational,  to  say  the  least. 

As  to  the  adaptation  of  the  play.  Here  both  student  and  in- 
structor have  opportunity  to  apply  all  the  creative  impulse  that 
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is  in  them.  For  adapting  what  was  written  for  the  stage  so  as  to 
make  it  conform  to  the  necessities  of  a  different  environment,  the 
platform,  this  is  no  slight  task.  Adaptation  is  almost  an  art  in 
itself.  It  requires  a  fine  sense  of  proportion  and  order  and  a  keen 
dramatic  sense  to  keep  one  from  perverting  the  dramatist's  work. 
And,  of  course,  the  inexperienced  student  is  doing  very  well 
when  he  makes  even  a  fair  success  of  it.  I  may  say  here,  paren- 
thetically, that  on  the  whole  students  show  a  delightful  originality 
and  good  sense  in  their  adaptations.  It  is  one  of  the  instructor's 
refreshing  experiences  to  meet  the  stream  of  varying  concep- 
tions which  they  bring  in.  Six  Macbeths  in  one  class,  all  reason- 
able, yet  each  varying  somewhere  from  the  others,  often  varying 
very  much,  yet  justifying  itself  as  a  whole  and  having  unity — 
this  is  an  almost  unique  opportunity  to  consider  the  nature  and 
possibilities  of  the  impersonations  of  plays — what  it  will,  and 
what  it  will  not  stand.  The  impersonation  version  is  necessarily 
much  shorter  than  the  acting  version — one  hour  for  introduction 
and  all  is  a  good  round  time  for  most  students.  Only  an  unusual 
play,  or  an  unusual  reader,  justifies  much  more.  The  time  in  my 
own  classes  has  often  been  about  fifty  minutes.  King  John  broke 
all  records,  once,  by  running  an  hour  and  a  half  and  holding  in- 
terest ;  the  first  half-hour,  however,  was  a  lecture  on  the  historical 
background.  This  great  shortening  of  the  play  necessitates  con- 
fining oneself  to  one  thread  of  interest.  This  may  be  story  or 
plot  interest,  as  the  casket  story  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice ;  or 
the  slighter  episode  of  the  ring.  Or  it  may  be — and  more  often  is 
— a  character  interest.  In  some  plays,  as  Hamlet,  there  is  no 
choice;  the  reader  must  read  Hamlet  for  Hamlet's  character. 
But  in  other  plays  there  is  sometimes  variety  of  choice  possible. 
Macbeth,  for  example,  may  be  adapted  to  show  Macbeth's  char- 
acter, chiefly,  or  Lady  Macbeth's.  In  the  first  case,  the  sleep- 
walking scene  would  have  no  place ;  in  the  second,  it  would  be 
kept  almost  entire,  while  the  final  siege  scenes  would  be  reduced 
to  little  more  than  the  announcement  of  Lady  Macbeth's  death 
and  her  husband's  comment. 
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If  the  total  length  is  over  half  an  hour,  it  is  usually  desirable 
to  divide  the  reading  into  parts — ^two  or  three — with  pauses  be- 
tween. Each  part  should  have  unity,  and  the  ending  point  of  each 
part  must  be  carefully  determined  to  preserve  the  dramatic 
values,  just  as  in  the  original  play  the  endings  of  acts  and  scenes 
are  chosen  carefully. 

With  most  plays  an  introduction  is  necessary,  varying  in  length 
from  a  few  lines  for  As  You  Like  It  to  half  an  hour,  maybe,  for 
King  John,  where  the  historical  situation  must  be  understood 
and  is  not  one  that  is  likely  to  be  fresh  in  the  memory  of  the 
audience.  The  introduction  should  be  written  in  good,  vivid  nar- 
rative— not  in  exposition.  Dry  facts  in  commonplace  language 
are  not  enough.  The  audience  must  not  feel  that  it  is  having 
something  difficult  explained  to  it,  but  that  it  is  sharing  an 
interesting  life-experience.  That  the  introduction  must  be  in  the 
spirit  of  the  play  and  establish  atmosphere  for  the  parts  read 
would  surely  seem  obvious  enough.  Yet  it  is  one  of  the  matters 
where  students  show  strange  ingenuity  in  going  wrong.  What 
can  be  said  when  an  otherwise  intelligent  reading  is  prefaced  with 
the  gushing  confession,  "I  am  reading  Hamlet  because  I  have 
always  been  just  crazy  about  it?"  Or  when  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing  is  preceded  by  fifteen  minutes  of  exceedingly  ponder- 
ous and  dry  literary  criticism  ?  "Good,  vivid  narrative"  does  not 
mean  verbose  or  diffuse  narrative.  If  there  is  any  place  where 
economy  of  words  counts,  it  is  in  such  an  introduction.  Every 
word  must  give  maximum  service — or  go.  The  introduction  must 
lead  easily  into  the  opening  lines  of  the  dialogue.  Similar  to  the 
introduction  is  the  explanatory  matter  that  must  be  interspersed, 
all  in  narrative  also — stage  directions,  synopses  of  omitted 
matter — omitted  for  lack  of  time,  or  because  not  suited  to  read- 
ing, as  short-speech  passages,  or  passages  involving  continuous 
action  without  enough  words  to  carry  it.  It  is  well,  too,  to  avoid 
theatrical  terms,  such  as  act,  scene,  curtain,  exit,  'hero,  etc.  The 
stage  has  but  a  shadowy  resemblance  to  life.  If,  then,  the  imper- 
sonation of  the  play  presents  a  shadow  of  a  shadow,  it  is  getting 
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rather  far  away  from  life.  It  is  better  to  speak  as  of  a  life-situa- 
tion. "Hamlet  is  in  a  room  in  the  palace,"  rather  than  "The  scene 
is  laid  in  the  palace  and  Hamlet  is  discovered  Down  Right." 

Students  not  infrequently  strip  the  play  too  bare.  This  is 
especially  true  when  their  central  interest  is  story  or  plot.  In 
the  thrilling  business  of  seeing  how  much  of  the  story  they  can 
contrive  to  keep,  they  may  omit  almost  all  lyric  and  poetic  values. 
They  give,  not  the  play,  but  its  barren  outline.  Gone,  then,  is  all 
the  loveliness  which  was  the  reason  for  reading  it.  Strip  Macbeth 
or  Hamlet  of  all  but  story  interest,  and  what  is  left  but  crude 
melodrama?  The  Tempest  is  a  most  baffling  play  for  adaptation 
to  the  platform.  Its  great  length  and  the  close  interlocking  of  the 
various  lines  of  interest  cause  the  difficulty,  which  is  so  great  that 
at  some  time  or  other  one  is  sorely  tempted  to  throw  the  best  of 
the  cargo  overboard,  leaving  but  the  bare  hulk  to  enter  harbor. 
Whatever  adaptation  is  made  (and  probably  not  impersonation 
but  the  lecture-recital  is  best  suited)  it  must  entrance  us  with 
the  loveliness  and  nobility  of  Prospero,  not  as  human  being,  but 
as  symbol  of  man's  possibilities  when  he  has  learned  the  law  of 
life  and  obeys  it.  To  miss  this  is  to  fail  to  make  a  proper  adapta- 
tion, no  matter  how  ingeniously  one  may  have  preserved  the 
story. 

As  to  the  vocal  delivery.  A  mastery  of  vocal  expression  is 
necessary  to  the  impersonation  of  plays.  This  work  belongs, 
therefore,  in  the  last  year  of  the  course.  It  tests  the  reader's  free- 
dom from  monotony  in  its  almost  endless  variations — monotony 
of  pause;  of  pitch;  of  change  of  pitch;  of  inflection;  of  tone 
color;  of  movement;  of  intensity.  Assimilation  is  to  be  insisted 
upon  more  than  ever,  for  without  it  the  impersonation  of  a  play 
is  not  worth  an  educational  penny.  This  means  early  memorizing. 
Lyric  values,  when  present,  must  be  preserved  and  recognized 
as  higher  than  the  dramatic  values. 

And  so  we  come  to  the  pantomimic,  or  action,  considerations. 
So  pathetic  is  the  pantomimic  crudity  of  many  of  the  college- 
trained  to-day  that  in  our  heart  of  hearts  we  may  feel  that  it  is 
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good  to  teach  the  impersonation  of  plays  if  for  no  other  purpose 
than  for  the  pantomimic  awakening  that  comes  with  it.  A  fair 
poise  and  normal  bearings  are  desirable  to  begin  with.  Panto- 
mimic freedom,  truthfulness,  precision,  and  a  pantomimic 
vocabulary  must  be  acquired  and  steadily  enhanced  by  analytical 
observations  of  life,  pictures,  statues,  etc.  Observation  note- 
books may  help — note-books  wherein  the  student  records  and 
analyzes  what  he  has  seen ;  or  illustrates  with  drawings  or  cut-out 
pictures. 

Action,  in  the  impersonation  of  plays,  is  all  standing  up.  Stand- 
ing is  the  position  in  which  one  is  most  free ;  standing  is  the 
position  most  advantageous  to  the  audience.  Nevertheless,  just 
about  every  so  often  there  appears  a  student  who  insists  upon 
sitting  down  for  a  given  passage  because  the  actor  would  do  so. 
He  then  does  it  this  way — and  the  incongruities  become  apparent ; 
the  failures  to  do  everything  else  that  the  actor  may  have  done ; 
the  necessity  of  rising  on  the  following  speech,  when  rising  may 
be  no  part  of  that  character's  action ;  the  awkwardness  of  losing 
height  and  disappearing  from  the  audience's  sight. 

Action  runs  decidedly  to  the  manifestative,  as  previously 
shown.  Representative  action  cannot  be  too  critically  scrutinized. 
Yet,  of  course,  it  has  its  place,  though  that  be  relatively  small. 
The  student  who  was  so  resolved  to  play  safe  in  this  matter  of 
representation  that  she  read,  "Look  here  upon  this  picture  and 
on  this"  without  so  much  as  the  flicker  of  an  eyelash  to  indicate 
that  she  knew  where  either  picture  was,  went  to  extremes — and 
failed  to  think  dramatically,  in  terms  of  the  concrete  situation. 
Action  unaccompanied  by  words,  so  common  in  acting,  is,  in  the 
impersonation  of  plays,  worse  than  futile;  it  is  confusing.  For 
the  audience  will  instinctively  try  to  associate  it  with  the  speech 
that  precedes  or  follows.  Likewise  action  after  the  character  has 
said  the  last  word  of  his  speech  is  confusing.  It  is  almost  certain 
to  be  taken  as  belonging  to  the  following  speaker,  or  it  may  cause 
the  audience  to  miss  the  transition  altogether.  It  is  an  inexorable 
rule,  probably,  that  the  moment  one  has  said  the  last  word  of  a 
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speech,  one  becomes  the  next  character,  and  all  action  belongs  to 
it.  The  transition  step  belongs  to  the  new  character. 

The  placing  of  the  impersonation  of  the  play  upon  the  plat- 
form has  its  importance,  just  as  the  placing  of  a  picture  properly 
upon  the  canvas  is  important.  A  very  large  platform  is  not 
usually  advisable ;  certainly  not  for  beginners.  Headquarters  are 
at  the  center  of  the  platform.  Departures  therefrom  must  have 
a  reason,  and  return  thereto  whenever  possible  is  desirable. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  keep  the  platform  balanced,  as  in  com- 
position the  artist  keeps  his  canvas  balanced.  Departures 
from  the  center  to  one  side  would  never  be  made  unless  the 
imagination  fills  the  emptiness  with  something,  or  somebody, 
or  some  feeling. 

The  angles  of  dialogue  are  easiest  when  about  forty-five  de- 
grees from  straight  front — the  diagonals  of  a  square  platform. 
Larger  angles  turn  one  too  far  away  from  the  audience ;  smaller 
ones  are  insignificant  and  belong  to  very  subordinate  matter.  In 
a  complex  situation  with  several  characters  present,  one  may 
occasionally  need  to  resort  to  unusual  angles — but  always  with  a 
care  that  one  does  not  build  up  a  scheme  so  elaborate  that  it  at- 
tracts attention  to  itself.  If  it  does  that,  it  is  bad,  no  matter  how 
ingenious  it  may  be. 

Transitions  between  characters  must  at  all  costs  be  kept  clear. 
To  leave  the  audience  confused  as  to  who  is  speaking  is  a  guar- 
antee of  failure,  be  the  reading  of  the  lines  ever  so  true  and  intel- 
ligent in  other  respects.  The  transition  must  be  swift.  There  must 
be  no  slightest  gap  between  the  characters  of  the  play;  for  if 
there  is,  the  audience  then  sees  a  glimpse  of  the  reader,  who  is 
not  supposed  to  be  present.  Of  course  only  some  experience  and 
a  very  quick  responsiveness  of  mind  makes  skilful  transition 
possible.  And  the  transition  moment  is  an  excellent  test  of  one's 
method  of  characterization.  The  student  who  has  learned  to  rely 
upon  representative  literalness  in  characterization  stands  ex- 
posed. For  it  takes  him  an  appreciable  time  to  bend  his  back 
volitionally,  protrude  his  chin,  spread  his  feet,  if  that  has  been 
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his  method.  But  the  student  whose  characterization  is  mental  in 
origin,  will  arrive  at  ease  of  transition  earlier.  He  merely  puts 
on  a  new  mental  condition — and  its  presence  makes  itself  felt 
and  seen  at  once,  in  very  bearing  and  in  the  voice.  The  natural 
sequence  of  attention — eye,  head,  body — is  necessary  to  the 
transition.  The  eye  in  the  first  instant  of  the  transition  must 
locate  the  new  interlocutor.  If  Hamlet  has  been  speaking,  his 
last  word  has  no  sooner  left  his  lips  than  the  mental  content 
changes  to  the  Queen's,  and  this  change  sweeps  outward ; 
through  eye,  head,  body,  the  Queen's  semblance  appears,  and  the 
first  act  of  the  Queen's  eye  is  to  locate  Hamlet,  to  whom  she  then 
speaks.  Merely  to  turn  and  talk  in  the  new  direction,  without 
locating  Hamlet  by  eye  and  voice,  shows  that  the  thinking  is 
undramatic — it  lacks  concreteness  and  definiteness ;  it  is  not  dra- 
matic in  either  situation,  dialogue,  or  character. 

And  for  beginners  the  transition  step  should  be  a  step — not  a 
swaying,  or  a  twisting,  or  a  twirling,  or  a  teetering,  but  a  step — 
that  is  to  say,  the  foot  leaves  the  floor,  be  it  ever  so  little,  comes 
down  again  in  the  same  spot.  The  reason,  of  course,  is  that  only 
thus  does  one  feel  the  full  sweep  of  the  new  character  throughout 
the  body.  The  advanced  student,  considering  economy  of  action, 
may  at  times  reduce  or  omit  the  transition  step.  But  it  is  one 
thing  to  omit,  for  good  and  sufBcient  reason,  what  one  could  do 
if  one  chose ;  it  is  a  very  different  matter  to  omit  the  same  thing 
because  one  has  never  learned  to  do  it.  Beginners  who  neglect 
the  transition  step  meet  sooner  or  later  the  passage  which  they 
cannot  keep  clear  for  just  that  deficiency. 

Beginners  almost  always  turn  to  give  the  interlocutor  direct 
attention  all  the  time  and  every  time,  and  usually  they  move  on 
the  feet  only  at  the  transition.  The  monotony  and  awkwardness 
of  this  is  painfully  obvious  arid  often  embarrasses  the  reader.  As 
the  thinking  becomes  more  and  more  dramatic,  however,  students 
learn  to  observe  how  people  address  each  other  in  life — with 
what  varying  degrees  of  attention,  from  squarely  facing  them  in 
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moments  of  full,  vital  attention,  down  to  the  careless  flinging  of 
a  phrase  over  the  shoulder  in  the  most  indirect  attention.  They 
learn,  too,  to  ransack  their  lines  for  these  degrees  of  attention. 
Also,  they  learn  that  their  characters  often  move  on  the  feet 
between  transitions,  and  then  they  ransack  their  lines  for  evi- 
dences of  this.  At  this  stage,  monotony  of  transition  and  the  con- 
sequent clumsiness  of  the  whole  impersonation  of  the  play  begin 
to  disappear. 

The  impersonator  of  plays  has  to  consider  not  only  the  transi- 
tion from  character  to  character,  but  the  transition  from  char- 
acter to  audience,  and  back  again.  In  all  explanatory  matter,  he 
speaks  to  the  audience  in  his  own  character,  as  narrator.  Nat- 
urally he  faces  straight  front,  since  turning  obliquely  away  is 
understood  to  mean  that  now  a  character  of  the  play  is  speaking. 
Precision  in  this  small  matter  is  obviously  important — yet  in- 
credibly neglected  by  many  students  whose  work  is  otherwise 
intelligent  and  careful. 

As  to  material,  the  Shakespearean  plays  are  so  well  suited  to 
college  classes  that,  after  many  a  trial  and  many  an  error  with 
more  modern  plays,  I  finally  made  it  Shakespeare  exclusively. 
Most  classes,  once  they  know  that  choice  is  limited  to  Shake- 
speare, accept  the  situation  gladly.  As  they  progress,  and  come 
under  the  spell  of  his  gracious  speech,  his  poetic  figures,  and  his 
incomparable  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  the  human  mind, 
they  delight  to  be  making  one  of  his  plays  "their  very  own." 
They  dwell  for  a  year  in  companionship  with  a  great  and  good 
mentality ;  something  of  the  greatness  and  goodness  must  surely 
leave  its  mark  upon  their  own  minds. 

There  is  a  varied  complexity  involved  in  the  impersonation  of 
plays  which  makes  it  baffling  at  first,  then  fascinating.  It  is  no 
easy  task  to  maintain  unity  amid  such  variety.  And  it  is  no  mean 
achievement  to  have  learned  to  speak  the  languages  of  voice  and 
body  fluently  enough  for  so  exacting  a  test.  It  is  no  slight  training 
of  the  mind,  imagination,  and  feelings  that  enables  one  to  catch 
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and  give  such  a  flood  of  intermingling  impressions :  logical,  his- 
torical, philosophical,  poetical,  fanciful,  humorous,  sympathetic, 
spiritual — all  flooding  by  in  majestic  order,  a  rich  pageant  that 
moves  onward  without  a  break.* 

*  The  writer  of  this  article  gratefully  acknowledges  her  indebtedness 
to  Anna  Baright  Curry's  course  in  Impersonation,  given  for  many  years 
in  the  School  of  Expression,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


POETRY  AS  A  SPOKEN  ART* 

Amy  JLowell 


To  speak  of  poetry  as  a  "spoken  art"  may  seem  in  this  age  of 
printing  a  misnomer ;  and  it  is  just  because  of  such  a  point  of 
view  that  the,  essential  kinship  of  poetry  and  music  is  so  often 
lost  sight  of. uhe  "beat"  of  poetry,  its  musical  quality,  is  exactly 
that  which  differentiates  it  from  prose,  and  it  is  this  musical 
quality  which  bears  in  it  the  stress  of  emotion  without  which  no 
true  poetry  can  exist.  >Prose  itself  when  it  is  fused  with  emo- 
tion becomes  rhythmic,  which  rhythm  in  turn  heightens  the 
emotional  effect.  The  great  orators  of  all  time  have  been  great 
because  of  their  power  to  achieve  this  effect.  Poetry  and  ora- 
torical prose  have  this  in  common,  that  they  are  both  intended 
primarily  to  be  heard,  not  seen. 

We  moderns  read  so  much  more  than  we  listen  that  perhaps  it 
is  no  wonder  if  we  get  into  the  habit  of  using  our  minds  more 
than  our  ears,  where  literature  is  concerned,  with  the  result  that 
our  imaginative,  mental  ear  becomes  absolutely  atrophied.  What 
I  mean  by  our  imaginative,  mental  ear  is  this :  Most  of  us 
possess  quite  a  handsome  degree  of  visual  imagination.  In  read- 
ing a  book,  we  visualize  its  scenes.  If  we  are  reading  about  an 
orchard  with  an  old  stone  seat  set  in  an  angle  under  blossoming 
boughs,  we  see  the  orchard  and  the  seat,  with  a  good  deal  of  dis- 
tinctness, before  us.  Of  course,  the  degree  to  which  we  see  it 
depends  upon  how  highly  developed  our  imaginative  power  is. 
But  I  have  never  met  anyone  so  devoid  of  all  such  power  as  not 
to  visualize  to  some  extent  the  scenes  of  the  story  he  was  reading. 

^Now  here  is  a  curious  thing :  In  the  case  of  the  average  person, 

*  From  Amy  Lowell,  Poetry  and  Poets.  By  permission  of  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  publishers.  This  article  originally  appeared  in  The 
Dial,  a  magazine. 
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auditory  imagination  is  not  nearly  so  well  developed  as  visual.  \ 
Why  this  should  be  I  do  not  know.  Possibly  it  is  the  writer's 
fault,  or  rather  misfortune ;  it  may  be  easier  to  convey  the  im- 
pression of  a  sight  than  of  a  sound.  Whatever  the  cause  may  be 
that  we  do  not  hear  things  off  paper  as  well  as  we  see  them,  the 
fact,  I  believe,  is  indisputable. 

tNo  art  has  suffered  so  much  from  printing  as  has  poetry}.  Our 
cheap  processes  of  color  reproduction  do  not  really  reproduce 
the  picture  whose  name  they  bear;  they  are  merely  so  many 
shorthand  notes  upon  it.  If  we  have  seen  the  picture,  they  serve 
to  remind  us  of  it ;  if  we  have  not,  they  give  us  a  kind  of  pass- 
port introduction  to  it  when  we  meet  it.  They  in  no  way  attempt 
to  replace  the  original  picture  that  exists  apart  from  them,  and 
no  one  would  think  of  studying  art  by  these  reproductions  alone. 
In  the  case  of  photographs,  we  have  still  a  more  restricted  form 
of  memoranda.  For  in  photography,  colors  can  only  be  given  as 
light  and  shade.  Photographs  of  paintings  are  more  satisfactory 
than  color  reproductions,  because  the  imagination  has  more  scope 
and  does  its  work  infinitely  better  than  any  mechanical  color 
process  can  do. 

But  take  the  case  of  poetry.  Here  we  have  no  galleries  of  orig- 
inal pieces  to  which  the  art-hungry  can  turn.  The  reproduction, 
the  printed  book,  is  the  only  tangible  substance  which  poetry 
has.  If  photography  and  color-printing  are  the  conventionalized 
symbols  of  pictures,  how  much  slighter,  less  adequate,  are  the 
conventionalized  symbols  of  poetry.  /Printed  words,  of  no  beauty 
in  themselves,  of  no  value  except  t6  rouse  the  imagination  and 
cause  it  to  function; 

(Again,  take  the  case  of  music.  Here  we  have  a  condition 
almost  exactly  similar  to  that  of  poetry,  except  for  one  thing. 
Printed  notes  are  no  more  beautiful  than  printed  words,  but  here 
comes  in  the  one  saving  fact,  nobody  (except  highly  trained 
musicians)  expects  to  read  music;  everybody  is  desirous  of,  in- 
sists upon  hearing  it.| 

Poetry  is  as  much  an  art  to  be  heard  as  is  music,  if  we  could 
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only  get  people  to  understand  the  fact.  To  read  it  off  the  printed 
pages  without  pronouncing  it  is  to  get  only  a  portion  of  its 
beauty,  and  yet  it  is  just  this  that  most  people  do. 

Of  course,  the  reason  here  is  very  simple.  Wordsworth's  "Ode 
on  Intimations  of  Immortality"  is  manufactured  with  the  very 
same  tools  we  employ  when  we  order  the  dinner.  The  tools  in 
both  cases  are  words.  Everybody  uses  words,  and  uses  them  all 
the  time.  The  most  uneducated  peasant  talks.  Words  are  the 
birthright  of  humanity.  To  be  dumb  is  to  be  deformed. 

Using  the  common  implements  of  all  the  world,  poetry  is 
treated  with  a  cavalier  ease  which  music  escapes)  A  long  and 
special  training  is  required  to  learn  and  understand  music.  The 
layman  does  not  carry  a  musical  score  home  in  his  pocket  to 
read  in  the  evening.  If  he  wants  to  hear  Debussy's  L'Apres- 
midi  d'un  Faune,  for  instance,  he  goes  to  a  concert,  where  an 
orchestra  of  carefully  trained  musicians  interprets  it  for  him. 

Poetry  will  come  into  its  paradise  when  carefully  trained 
speakers  make  a  business  of  interpreting  it  to  the  world.  And 
poetry  needs  such  interpretation,  for  I  suppose  it  is  only  one 
reader  out  of  a  hundred  (and  I  think  that  percentage  is  rather 
high  than  otherwise)  who  can  possibly  get  all  the  beauty  out  of 
a  poem. 

Everyone  knows  that  poetry  existed  before  printing,  and  I 
imagine  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  ^xisted  before  writing,  although, 
of  course,  that  cannot  be  proved. )Even  so  recently  as  the  Aliddle 
Ages,  troubadours  went  from  castle  to  castle  chanting  their 
poems  to  delighted  listeners.  For  people  listened  then,  partly  be- 
cause they  couldn't  read,  and  also  because,  even  if  they  could, 
there  were  so  few  books.  With  the  rise  of  printing,  with  the 
advent  of  a  reading  populace,  poetry  ceased  to  be  chanted,  ceased 
to  be  read  aloud  at  all  for  the  most  part;  and  the  poet  has 
suffered  as  a  composer  would  suffer  whose  works  were  doomed 
to  be  rendered  by  no  finer  instrument  than  an  accordion. 

Shakespeare  is  the  greatest  English  poet  who  has  ever  existed, 
and  doubtless  he  would  have  been  considered  so  under  all  cir- 
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cumstances^  But  Shakespeare  has  certainly  enjoyed  one  ines- 
timable advantage  over  all  purely  lyric  poets — he  has  been  acted 
for  three  hundred  years,  and  that  means  that  he  has  been  spoken.j 
People  have  heard  his  poetry  rendered  by  men  and  women  of 
extraordinary  genius,  who  have  spent  their  lives  in  studying  it. 
The  world  has  been  forced  to  receive  his  poetry,  the  whole  of 
his  poetry,  all  its  beauty  of  sound  and  content.  There  has  been  no 
excuse  for  misunderstanding  him,  and  he  has  not  been  misun- 
derstood. To  hear  a  man  like  Forbes-Robertson  speak  Hamlet's 
words  is  like  hearing  Kreisler  play  Bach,  an  experience  never 
to  be  forgotten. 

It  is  because  we  so  seldom  hear  poetry  adequately  rendered 
that  the  art  has  for  so  long  lapsed  in  popular  favor.  For  years 
only  those  people  trained  to  receive  it  as  audible  impression 
through  the  sense  of  sight  have  been  able  thoroughly  to  compre- 
hend it.  The  few  people  who  attempt  to  read  it  aloud  are  handi- 
capped by  the  realization  of  the  unusual  quality  of  their  task,  and 
lose  their  sense  of  proportion  and  simplicity  in  the  welter  of 
artistic  theories  of  expression  which  have  gradually  come  into 
being.  Let  us  examine  a  few  of  these  theories,  and  see  in  what 
way  they  have  hampered  the  enjoyment  of  poetry  and  its  simple, 
straightforward  appeal. 

I  remember  once  hearing  Sir  Johnston  Forbes-Robertson  say 
that  there  was  a  good  tradition  of  acting,  and  a  poor  tradition, 
and  that  because  the  latter  existed  was  no  reason  to  decry  the 
former.  That  is  as  true  of  the  reading  of  poetry  aloud  as  of  act- 
ing. But  the  trouble  is  that  the  good  tradition  is  only  one,  and 
there  are  ninety  and  nine  poor  traditions  to  balance  it.  At  least, 
actors  have  some  training,  but  with  poetry  readers,  if  they  have 
any,  it  is  invariably  one  of  the  ninety  and  nine.  I  suppose  that  is 
/■  because  there  is  a  good  deal  of  extraneous  technique  about  act- 
'   ing  which  can  be  taught,  whereas  the  reading  of  poetry  is  a  very 
■  subtle  thing  and  almost  incommunicable. 

Tell  a  person  to  put  feeling  into  his  voice,  and  behold,  he  puts 
in  sentimentality.  Tell  him  to  vary  his  voice  with  the  different 
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speakers,   and   he  gives  you  a  ventriloquistic  effect  which  is 
horrible.  The  truth  is,  it  is  a  question  of  the  inch  on  the  end  of  y 
a  man's  nose.  The  sHghtest  inflection  away  and  the  whole  effect 
is  spoilt. 

Speaking  lines  in  a  modern  play  is  a  comparatively  easy  thing ; 
reading  poetry  is  quite  different.  In  a  play,  one  can  rely  to  a  cer-  \ 
tain  extent  upon  acting,  and  upon  one's  fellow  actors.  In  read-    \ 
ing,  one  is  all  alone,  and  one  must  not  act.  I  do  not  mean  that  one    j ,/ 
should  not  read  with  expression.  I  mean  that  it  is  more  danger-  ' 
ous  to  overdo  dramatic  expression  than  to  underdo  it. 

Reading  is  not  acting,  and  the  point  cannot  be  too  strongly  y 
insisted  upon.  The  pitfall  of  all  elocution-taught  readers  is  that 
they  fail  to  see  this  distinction.  Great  actresses  like  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt or  Duse  do  not  make  this  mistake ;  it  is  the  little  people  who 
are  not  sure  of  their  power  of  creating  an  effect  by  an  inflection 
who  fall  into  the  error. 

Again,  the  reader  must  not  be  confused  with  the  impersona- 
tor. Impersonators  act  out  their  parts,  although  they  are  all  alone  ;  / 
upon  the  stage.  They  are  approaching  the  brains  of  their  audi- 
ences from  the  same  standpoint  as  the  actor.  They  are  acting  in 
fact. 

■This  point  is  the  crux  of  the  situation.  In  a  play,  the  audience 
is  intended  to  see  the  march  of  events  with  its  physical  eyes.  It  is, 
as  it  were,  looking  through  a  window  at  an  actual  scene,'  It  must 
be  made  to  feel  the  reality  of  what  is  before  it.  Even  in  mystical 
plays  like  Maeterlinck's  Pelleas  et  Melisande,  the  audience  must 
have  the  sense  of  actuality.  Dream  world  though  it  be,  it  is  for 
the  moment  real. 

vin  reading,  the  impression  to  be  made  upon  an  audience  is 
achieved  by  quite  other  means.  Here  the  audience  must  see  noth- 
ing with  its  eyes  which  detracts  from  its  mental  vision.  It  must 
be  made  to  imagine  so  vividly  that  it  forgets  the  reader  in  the 
thing  read.'^The  dramatic  quality  of  the  piece  must  be  given  just  . 
in  so  far  as  ft  stimulates  imagination,  but  never  so  far  as  to  call 
attention  to  the  reader  as  an  actual  personality. 
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I  have  said  that  there  is  a  good  tradition  of  speaking  poetry, 
and  ninety  and  nine  bad  traditions.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment 
the  bad  traditions.  (I  shall  take  the  word  "reading"  to  imply  the 
pronouncing  of  poetry  aloud,  whether  it  be  done  in  character  on 
thq  stage,  or  in  propria  persona  from  the  platform.) 
/  The  first  bad  tradition  is  the  mispronouncing  of  words.  This 
starts  from  a  misconception  of  the  laws  of  English  prosody,  and 
a  desire  to  heighten  the  poetical  effect  by  some  elegance  other 
than  those  the  author  thought  fit  to  insert. 

The  word  most  mispronounced  in  the  whole  vocabulary,  by 
poetry  readers  and  singers  alike,  is  "wind."  Unless  the  reader  or 
singer  is  very  well  educated  indeed,  so  well  educated  that  he  or 
she  knows  enough  to  be  quite  simple  and  natural,  that  unhappy 
word  changes  at  once  to  "Winde."  Why?  What  is  the  reason  for 
the  change  ?  The  reason,  in  the  case  of  nine  readers  out  of  ten,  is 
merely  that  they  have  been  taught  to  do  it.  But  the  reason  which 
has  actuated  those  teachers  who  have  taught  about  the  matter  at 
all  and  not,  themselves,  repeated,  parrot-like,  from  some  earlier 
master,  is  based  upon  ignorance  of  the  rules  under  which  Eng- 
lish poetry  is  written. 

Why  was  "wind"  ever  pronounced  "winde"  in  poetry,  for  it 
never  is,  and  never  was,  in  prose  ?  Cannot  we  imagine  the  reason  ? 
Not  a  bad  reason  when  one  is  in  ignorance  of  any  prosodic  laws. 
It  was  because  poets  insisted  upon  rhyming  it  with  "find,"  and 
"bind,"  and  other  words  where  the  "i"  was  obviously  long.  To 
pronounce  it  with  a  long  "i"  saved  the  rhyming  sound,  thought 
these  wiseacres,  and  that  this  pronunciation  took  all  the  windy 
connotations  away  from  the  word  was  to  them  of  minor  impor- 
tance. Elocution  teachers  are  seldom  concerned  with  le  mot 
juste;  "winde"  sounded  like  a  perfect  rhyme,  "wind"  did  not,  so 
"winde"  it  had  to  be. 

But  the  good  old  English  prosody  which  served  Shakespeare, 
and  Spenser,  and  Milton  so  excellently  well,  had  one  life-saving 
rule.|  It  was  that  words  spelled  the  same  and  pronounced  differ- 
ently, rhymed ;  as  did  also  words  pronounced  the  same  and  spelled 
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differently.  'For  instance,  "plough"  rhymed  with  "cow,"  an  obvi- 
ous chime,  as  we  have  recognized  by  spelling  "bough"  with  an 
"ow"  instead  of  the  old  "ough" ;  also  "peak"  rhymed  with 
"break,"  and  "push"  with  "rush,"  and  "deaf"  with  "sheaf  ."All 
these  non-chiming  rhymes  we  have  kept,  probably  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  changing  them  to  fit.  For  we  all  balk  at  the  "pake" 
of  a  mountain,  or  at  a  brook  "rooshing"  down  a  hill,  and  few  of 
us  can  "puush"  ourselves  to  make  such  radical  changes.  It  is  true 
that  in  old  times  "deaf"  was  universally  pronounced  "deef,"  but 
good  use  has  altered  it  to  "deaf"  without  altering  its  co-rhymes, 
and  he  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  dare  to  speak  of  a 
"sheff"  of  wheat  for  any  reason  whatsoever. 

In  recent  years,  a  group  of  poetasters  has  arisen  that  declares 
these  near-rhymes  to  be  an  offense  to  the  ear,  and  proudly 
eschews  them.  A  reform  which  would  command  more  sympathy 
had  these  precious  gentlemen  produced  a  single  masterpiece  to 
substantiate  it.  They  have  not ;  and  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  old,  great  masters  knew  their  job,  and  knew  it  superlatively 
well.  ^' They  realized  that  the  English  language  suffers  from  a 
paucity  of  rhymes).  A  certain  elasticity  was  necessary  if  thought 
was  to  be  adequately  clothed  in  meter  and  rhyme.  Being  artists, 
not  pedants,  they  found  this  elasticity,  as  I  have  shown. 

Now  we  understand  how  "wind"  came  to  be  tortured  into 
"winde,"  and  can  see  why  the  latter  is  never  under  any  circum- 
stances to  be  employed. 

An  important  rule  for  the  reading  of  poetry  is  never  to  mis-\      - 
pronounce  words.  Give  them  the  sound  they  have  in  everyday  \  ^ 
speech,  and  let  the  blunder  of  a  false  rhyme,  if  there  be  one,  rest/ 
on  the  author. 

(Another  of  the  bad  traditions  insists  that  poetry  should  be 
read  as  if  it  were  prose.)  That  is,  that  the  reader  should  follow 
the  punctuation  marks  and  not  the  swing  of  the  meter.  This 
arose  as  a  protest  to  the  equally  bad  tradition  which  dropped  the 
voice  at  the  end  of  each  line,  regardless  of  the  sense.  Of  course, 
monotony  was  the  result  of  this  latter  practice.  The  sense  of  the 
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poem  was  lost,  while  the  rhythm  was  exaggerated  out  of  all 
proportion. 

People  have  often  taken  issue  with  the  proposition  that  poetry 
should  not  be  read  as  if  it  were  prose.  People  who  have  not 
grasped  the  meaning,  that  is.  "But,"  they  say,  "surely  you  don't 
like  to  have  poetry  read  in  a  sing-song  manner,"  Assuredly,  I  do 
not ;  and  yet  I  say,  unhesitatingly,  that  if  one  must  choose  be- 
tween these  two  bad  traditions,(l  prefer  to  have  the  rhythm  over- 
^accented  than  to  have  it  lost  sight  of  altogetheft.  As  a  matter  of 
;  fact,  neither  extreme  is  necessary.  The  good  tradition,  as  is  the 
I  way  with  good  traditions,  seeks  the  happy  mean. 
^  I  Blank  verse  is  a  long,  stately  meter  composed  of  simple,  digni- 
fied feet.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  blank  verse  poem  in  which  the 
rhythms  should  be  more  than  faintly  indicated.  But  there  are 
other  meters  in  which  the  effect  is  entirely  lost  unless  the  rhythm 
is  brought  out  so  strongly  as  to  become  almost  a  lilt.\We  must 
suppose  that  the  poet  knew  what  he  was  about  when  he  chose  one 
meter  rather  than  another.  It  is  an  impertinence  to  obscure  his 
rhythm,  and  not  give  it  its  full  value. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  is  one  to  know  when  a  rh)rthm  is 
to  be  merely  indicated,  and  when  it  is  to  be  actively  stressed  ?  I 
can  only  reply  that  much  experience  is  required  to  know  this.  But 
experience  is  a  sure  guide.  Knowledge  of  an  author's  methods, 
sympathy  with  the  aim  of  the  poem,  a  realization  that  certain 
meters  require  certain  renderings,  all  these  things  tell  the  reader 
what  he  should  do.  |In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  common  sense,  and 
nowhere  is  common  sense  more  needed  than  in  the  reading  of 
poetry,  i 

Take  the  case  of  vers  libre.  For  that  to  be  misunderstood  is 
both  strange  and  unfortunate,  since  it  owes  its  inception  to  no 
personal  idiosyncrasy,  but  has  been  slowly  evolved  from  existing 
laws.  This  is  so  little  comprehended  that  hysterical  people  are 
constantly  asking  what  it  is,,  and  whether  it  is  prose  or  poetry, 
and  is  it  destined  entirely  to  supersede  metrical  verse. 

To  answer  these  questions  categorically,  let  us  begin  with  the 
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last.  Art  has  fashions;  or  if  you  prefer  the  term  as  more  digni- 
fied, it  is  subject  to  the  law  of  evolution.  Differences  are  con- 
stantly being  evolved ;  some  are  real  changes,  some  only  same- 
nesses with  a  twist  to  them.  Art,  like  life,  has  a  queer  way  of 
revolving  upon  itself  ./Personally  I  feel  that  vers  Hbre  and  metri- 
cal verse  can  exist  side  by  side  as  cheerfully  as  do  blank  verse 
and  quatrains'!  tBut  this  will  not  happen  until  people  realize  that 
vers  libre  is  a  prosodic  form,  and  nqt  an  invitation  to  loose  all  the 
seven  devils  upon  the  reading  public. 

The  second  question,  whether  vers  libre  is  poetry  or  prose,  can 
be  treated  quite  summarily.  Jt  is  assuredly  poetry.  That  it  may 
dispense  with  rhyme,  and  must  dispense  with  meter,  does  not 
affect  its  substance  in  the  least./ For  no  matter  with  what  it  dis- 
penses it  retains  that  essential  to  all  poetry :  Rhythmj 

Where  stanzas  are  printed  in  an  even  pattern  of  metrical  lines, 
some  sense  of  rhythm  can  be  gained  by  the  eye.  Where  they  are 
not,  as  in  vers  libre,  the  reading  aloud  becomes  an  absolute  condi- 
tion of  comprehension.^  If  the  modern  movement  in  poetry  could 
be  defined  in  a  sentence,  the  truest  thing  which  could  be  said  of 
it,  and  which  would  include  all  its  variations,  would  be  that  it  is 
a  movement  to  restore  the  audible  quality  to  poetry,  to  insist 
upon  it  as  a  spoken  art.  \ 
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In  this  section  mil  be  found  discussions  touching  upon  many  of 
the  important  matters  teachers  and  students  must  attack  as 
they  pursue  work  in  interpretation.  Here  we  hope  to  liave 
rounded  out  certain  aspects  of  this  field  which  have  been  vari- 
ously discussed  throughout  this  book. 


THE  PLACE  AND  IMPORTANCE  OF 

INTERPRETATIVE  EXPRESSION 

(DRAMATIC) 

IN  THE  SCHEME  OF  EDUCATION 

CjerfouiOL©  E.  Jolnasom. 


(Plato's  definition  of  education  is,  "To  give  the  Body  and  Soul 
all  the  heauty  and  all  the  perfection  of  which  they  are 
capable.") 

I.  The  Place  {of  interpretative  or  dramatic  expression) 

1.  Primary  rather  than  secondary  in  the  present  dynamic  ten- 

dencies in  education 
a.    Define  and  explain  "dynamic"  tendency. 
h.    Define  and  explain  "dramatic"  tendency. 

2.  A  study,  useful  and  necessary 

II.  The  Importance  {of  interpretative  or  dramatic  expression) 
I.    Essential  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  purpose  of  education,  viz., 
to  equip  the  individual  for  life 

a.  Toning  the  personality 

b.  Expression  of  hitherto  static  qualities   (freedom  from 

inhibitions) 

c.  Regulation  of  expression  under  knowledge  and  will 

d.  Imaginative  stimulation 

e.  Analysis  and  synthesis  of  individual  responses 

III.  The   Individual    {the    essence   of   interpretative    or   dramatic 
expression) 

1.  The  part  the  intellect  plays 

2.  The  part  the  body  plays 

3.  The  part  the  voice  plays 

4.  The  part  the  emotions  play 
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IV.  Conclusions 

1.  Interpretative  or  dramatic  expression  involves  impression 

and  expression,  the  former  preceding  the  latter.  Impres- 
sion involves  intellect  and  emotion,  and  these  evolve  from 
our  past  knowledge,  experiences,  thoughts,  ideas,  and 
feelings.  Expression  involves  voice,  body,  language. 
Factors  involved  in  impression  may  be  stimulated  and  culti- 
vated. Those  involved  in  expression  may  be  trained  and 
developed.  Thus  we  see  our  educational  teaching  trends. 

2.  We  may  deduce  that  common  misapprehensions  concerning 

interpretation  should  be  corrected.  It  is : 

a.  Not  a  fanciful  adjunct 

b.  Not  for  the  gifted  "wonder  child" 

c.  Not  for  public  performance  per  se 

d.  Not  to  please  the  extravert  nor  relieve  the  introvert, 

though  both  may  profit 

e.  Not  to  make  us  endlessly  more  competent  in  a  new  form 

of  English  language  and  literature,  though  these  and 
all  we  have  mentioned  may  be  in  the  picture  so  they 
are  not  conceived  as  Ends  in  Themselves;  all  are 
ends  to  the  growth  and  education  of  the  Individual 

3.  To  adjust  yourself  to  all  that  you  have  met,  to  have  become 

vicariously  aware  and  experienced  in  all  emotional  reac- 
tions, all  people,  all  life,  all  peoples,  through  attempts  at 
dramatic  interpretation,  this  will  make  for  Plato's  educa- 
tional aim,  "To  give  the  Body  and  Soul  all  the  beauty  and 
all  the  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable." 


THE  AIM 

AND  EDUCATIONAL  CONTENT  OF 

ORAL  READING* 

Angelo  M,  Pellegrim 


To  one  unacquainted  with  the  diversity  of  opinion  among  speech 
teachers  on  what  constitutes  oral  reading,  it  may  seem  a  bit 
gratuitous  to  begin  this  discussion  with  a  definition  of  so  simple 
a  phrase.  The  definition,  I  assure  you,  is  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance. Not  many  years  ago,  Helene  Wilson,  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin,  made  a  statistical  survey  *  of 
courses  in  interpretative  reading  in  120  colleges  and  universities. 
The  conclusion  of  her  well-documented  survey  she  states  in  a 
simple  sentence :  ".  .  .  Courses  in  interpretative  reading  have  a 
great  diversity  of  title,  aim  and  content."  She  further  discovered 
that 

Interpretation  is  taught  in  many  courses  other  than  those  desig- 
nated Interpretative  Reading — especially  in  courses  labeled  Litera- 
ture, Public  Speaking,  Voice,  Oratory,  Dramatics,  and  very  often  in 
beginning  speech  courses.  .  .  .  Work  in  interpretation  of  the  page  is 
offered  under  the  guise  of  Voice,  Elementary  Elocution,  Literary 
Analysis,  Interpretative  Literature,  Oral  Expression,  Oral  Study  of 
Literature,  Imagination  and  the  Dramatic  Instinct,  Evolution  of 
Expression,  and  Psychological  Development  of  Expression. 

It  seems  safe  to  conclude,  therefore,  from  Miss  Wilson's  sur- 
vey that  if  a  hundred  teachers  of  speech  in  representative  uni- 
versities and  colleges  were  asked  to  state  their  conception  of  the 
content  of  a  course  in  oral  reading,  we  should  get  answers  vary- 
ing from  reading  of  Shakespearean  drama  to  reading  of  hymn 
and  Bible. 

♦Appeared  originally  in  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech  Education. 
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What,  then,  do  we  mean  specifically  when  we  say  "oral  read- 
ing" ?  In  this  brief  discussion  I  shall  attempt  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion ;  and  I  shall  answer  it  in  terms  of  the  aims  and  objectives  of 
a  course  labeled  Oral  Reading.  I  shall  then  venture  an  appraisal 
of  the  educational  content  of  a  course  in  oral  reading.  In  doing 
this  I  shall  propose  an  answer  to  the  question :  What  unique  con- 
tribution to  the  total  education  of  an  individual  may  be  expected 
of  a  course  in  oral  reading?  In  all  that  I  have  to  say  I  am  con- 
cerned exclusively  with  a  basic,  first  course  in  oral  reading. 

What,  then,  is  oral  reading?  Oral  reading  is  the  art  of  reading 
aloud  to  one  or  more  listeners  in  such  a  manner  that  the  maxi- 
mum communication  of  the  total  content  of  a  piece  of  literature 
is  effected.  As  such,  it  involves  a  faculty  which  all  normal, 
literate  human  beings  possess  latently,  but  which  must  be  culti- 
vated in  each  individual  before  one  may  be  said  to  be  an  effective 
oral  reader.  Is  it  then  not  correct  to  say  that  the  reading  of 
Shakespeare,  of  Browning,  or  of  hymn  and  Scripture  is  oral 
reading?  No.  It  is  no  more  correct  thus  to  describe  oral  reading 
than  it  is  to  describe  eating  as  eating  frogs.  Eating  frogs — which. 
Heaven  knows,  has  its  own  gastronomic  justification ! — is  a  par- 
ticularized application  of  eating;  it  involves  eating,  but  is  itself 
not  descriptive  of  that  particular  function  of  the  human  body. 
Likewise,  the  oral  reading  of  Browning  is  a  particularized  appli- 
cation of  the  faculty  to  read  orally ;  it  involves  that  faculty,  but 
is  itself  not  descriptive  of  it. 

It  is  this  confusion  of  principle  and  application,  oral  reading  as 
an  act  which  involves  the  use  of  a  trained  faculty  and  the  use  of 
that  faculty  in  reading  orally  certain  forms  of  literature,  which 
accounts  for  the  diversity  of  opinion  among  speech  teachers  on 
what  constitutes  oral  reading.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply,  of  course, 
that  separate  courses  in  the  oral  reading  of  lyric  poetry,  of  dra- 
matic poetry,  or  dramatic  monologue,  etc.,  may  not  be  legitimately 
included  in  a  speech  curriculum.  I  am  saying,  simply,  that  such 
courses  bend  the  faculty  of  oral  reading  in  a  special  direction  by 
adding  to  it  whatever  element  is  needed  in  reading  a  particular 
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form  of  literature ;  and  that  the  general  development  of 
that  faculty  is  the  special  aim  of  the  basic  course  in  oral  read- 
ing. 

And  what  is  this  faculty  of  oral  reading  about  which  we  have 
spoken  so  generally?  What  does  it  involve?  How  does  it  differ 
from  the  faculty  of  intelligent  silent  reading?  The  problem  is 
best  approached  through  a  consideration  of  reading  in  general. 
All  reading,  silent  and  oral,  when  it  is  intelligent  and  critical,  is 
creative.  As  Percy  Lubbock  says  in  the  introduction  to  his  fine 
book,  The  Craft  of  Fiction:''^ 

The  reader  of  a  novel — ^by  which  I  mean  the  critical  reader — is 
himself  a  novelist ;  he  is  the  maker  of  a  book  which  may  or  may  not 
please  his  taste  when  it  is  finished,  but  of  a  book  for  which  he  must 
take  his  own  share  of  the  responsibility.  The  author  does  his  part, 
but  he  cannot  transfer  his  book  like  a  bubble  into  the  brain  of  the 
critic ;  he  cannot  make  sure  that  the  critic  will  possess  his  work.  The 
reader  must  therefore  become,  for  his  part,  a  novelist,  never  permit- 
ting himself  to  suppose  that  the  creation  of  the  book  is  solely  the 
affair  of  the  author.  The  difference  between  them  is  immense,  of 
course,  and  so  much  so  that  a  critic  is  always  inclined  to  extend  and 
intensify  it.  The  opposition  that  he  conceives  between  the  creative 
and  the  critical  task  is  a  very  real  one ;  but  in  modestly  belittling  his 
own  side  of  the  business  he  is  apt  to  forget  an  essential  portion  of  it. 
The  writer  of  the  novel  works  in  a  manner  that  would  be  utterly 
impossible  to  the  critic,  no  doubt,  and  with  a  liberty  and  with  a 
range  that  would  disconcert  him  entirely.  But  in  one  quarter  their 
work  coincides ;  both  of  them  make  the  novel, 

"Both  of  them  make  the  novel"  in  the  sense  that  the  work  of 
each  is  indispensable  to  the  other.  This  is  no  pedagogical  refine- 
ment. Any  piece  of  literature  begins  really  to  live  the  moment  it 
passes  through  the  imagination  of  the  intelligent,  critical  reader. 
It  is  at  that  moment,  at  the  point  in  time  where  author  and  reader 
meet,  that  a  literary  work  becomes  a  living  work  of  art.  And  the 
particular  contribution  of  the  reader  is  the  reconstruction  of  the 

*  Published  by  Peter  Smith,  New  York. 
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world  of  fact  and  fancy  which  the  author  has  indicated.  It  is  in 
this  sense  that  all  critical,  intelligent  reading  is  creative. 

Now  if  the  reading  be  oral,  a  threefold  relationship  complicates 
the  task  of  re-creating  a  piece  of  literature.  It  is  the  author-to- 
reader-to-listener  relationship.  (I  am  assuming,  of  course,  that 
the  reading  is  done — as  it  most  often  is — for  some  one.)  When 
something  is  read  aloud — and  read  effectively — what  is  really 
happening  is  that  many  are  reading  through  one ;  and  when  many 
are  reading  through  one,  the  reader  must  add  to  the  faculty  of 
re-creating  for  himself  the  further  faculty  of  re-creating  for 
others.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  reader  himself  feels  and  under- 
stands what  he  is  reading;  he  must  have  the  capacity  to  make 
others  feel  and  understand  it.  The  two  faculties  are  not  identical. 
It  is  possible  to  grasp  in  its  totality  a  piece  of  literature  and  at  the 
same  time  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  communicating  it  to  others. 

It  is  the  broad,  general  development  of  this  faculty — ^the 
faculty  to  make  others  feel  and  understand  the  worth  of  a  piece 
of  literature — which  is  the  special  aim  of  a  basic  course  in  oral 
reading.  Sound  training  in  such  a  course  must  rest  upon  three 
fundamentals.  The  first  of  these  is  training  in  receiving  full, 
vital  impressions  from  the  printed  page,  a  particular  kind  of  im- 
pressions :  those  which  bear  within  themselves  the  energy  needed 
for  their  own  articulation.  This  involves  both  intellect  and  imag- 
ination. The  second  is  training  in  securing  full  and  unimpeded 
vocal  and  bodily  responsiveness  to  impressions.  This  involves, 
among  other  things,  a  breaking-down  of  those  inhibitions  which 
have  fastened  themselves  upon  a  personality  unaccustomed  to 
oral  expression.  The  third  is  training  in  adequate  motivation  for 
oral  communication.  This  involves  cultivating  a  keen  awareness 
of  the  reader-listener  relationship.  It  is  the  anxiety  to  communi- 
cate, to  share  one's  experience  of  the  literature  read,  that  should 
always  motivate  effective  reading. 

Such,  in  broad  outline,  is  the  nature  of  the  basic  course  in  oral 
reading.  What  is  its  educational  content  ?  What  unique  contribu- 
tion does  it  make  to  the  total  education  of  the  individual?  In 
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answering  this  question,  teachers  of  speech  have  at  times  been  a 
bit  too  enthusiastic.  There  has  been  a  tendency  to  define  the 
value  of  oral  reading  in  terms  of  what  is  really  the  broad  objec- 
tive of  the  total  study  of  literature :  a  deepening  of  one's  aware- 
ness of  the  ultimate  worth  and  meaning  of  literature.  To  be  sure, 
the  oral  reading  of  literature  contributes  its  share  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  this  general  aim ;  but  in  many  ways  creative  oral  reading 
and  creative  silent  reading  are  identical.  Both  methods  of  reading 
illumine  the  fascination  of  literature,  develop  habits  of  accuracy 
in  observation,  increase,  in  the  only  way  possible,  one's  intimacy 
with  one's  language,  cultivate  one's  sensitiveness  to  literary 
values.  But  if  we  isolate  the  unique  educational  content  of  oral 
reading  what  do  we  find  ? 

We  find,  first  of  all,  that  only  in  oral  reading — as  I  have  de-- 
fined  it — does  the  individual  cultivate  his  capacity  orally  to  com- 
municate the  full  meaning  of  literature  to  others.  This  capacity, 
educationally  speaking,  is  its  own  justification.  I  do  not  mean 
that  one  who  does  not  possess  it  is  not  an  educated  man ;  I  mean 
simply  that  one  who  does  is  the  better  for  it.  The  capacity  to  take 
a  printed  page,  be  it  prose,  poetry,  or  drama,  and  to  create  from 
it  lively,  incisive  imagery  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  listener  needs 
no  special  pleading.  It  is  the  first,  obvious  educational  justifica- 
tion for  oral  reading  well  taught. 

The  second  may  not  be  so  obvious ;  but  it  is  equally  important. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  nature  of  language.  No  class  in  oral  reading 
can  afford  to  omit  a  reference  to  certain  chapters  in  Lascelles 
Abercrombie's  fine  book.  The  Theory  of  Poetry*  I  quote  from 
the  chapter  on  "The  Sound  of  Words" : 

.  .  .  But  we  are  sometimes  apt  to  forget,  even  in  this  connexion, 
that  language  has,  and  has  had  for  many  centuries,  a  double  life,  in 
poetry  as  elsewhere.  Language  lives  as  the  spoken  word,  and  it  lives 
also  as  the  written  (or  printed)  word.  The  spoken  word  cannot  be 
anything  else  than  sound  accepted  as  the  symbol  of  an  idea ;  and  the 
written  word  was  originally  the  symbol  of  this  spoken  sound:  that 

*  Published  by  Harcourt,  Brace  and  Company,  Inc. 
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is  to  say,  the  symbol  of  the  symbol  of  an  idea.  But  the  written  word 
can  be,  and  has  long  since  in  part  become,  something  else  than  the 
symbol  of  a  symbol  in  its  own  right.  For  the  human  mind  will  always 
short-circuit  a  process  when  it  can.  As  soon  as  the  habit  of  reading 
to  oneself  was  established,  the  second-hand  symbolism  of  the  written 
word  was  short-circuited;  and  the  written  word  became  itself  the 
symbol  of  the  idea,  without  having  to  pass  through  symbolism  of 
sound.  Printing  has  fixed  this  short-circuit  in  our  civilized  men- 
tality so  deeply  that  many  of  us  are  scarcely  aware  of  it. 

The  plain  conclusion  of  this  understanding  of  the  nature  and 
evolution  of  language  is  that  "really  to  know  a  poem  requires  a 
double  experience  of  it :  it  requires  that  it  should  be  read  aloud, 
and  that  it  should  be  read  to  oneself."  Through  the  great  diffu- 
sion of  printing,  we  have  become  so  accustomed  to  printed  lan- 
guage that  "we  can  get,  in  printed  language,  in  the  appeal  through 
the  eye,  a  more  instant  and  more  certain  apprehension  of  fine 
association  of  ideas,  of  delicate  shades  of  significance,  than  you 
can  ever  get  through  the  ear."  Therefore,  whether  it  be  great 
poetry  or  poetic  prose,  literature  must  be  read  silently  to  oneself 
for  its  logical  content,  for  its  grammatical  meaning,  and  it  must 
be  read  aloud  for  the  value  which  is  inherent  in  its  sound.  Only 
through  this  dual  experience  of  it  can  great  literature  be  known  ; 
and  such  complete  experience  of  literature  is  not  possible  with- 
out the  aid  of  sound  training  in  oral  reading. 
^  We  find,  lastly,  if  we  isolate  the  unique  educational  content  of 
'^''oral  reading,  that  it  aids  in  refining  the  spoken  language  of  the 
individual.  Whereas  intelligent  silent  reading  will  enrich  one's 
language,  add  to  one's  vocabulary,  increase  one's  sensitiveness  to 
literary  values,  broaden  one's  horizons  of  experience,  it  will  not 
necessarily  improve  one's  oral  faculty.  Silent  reading,  no  matter 
how  critical  and  intelligent,  leaves  one's  vocal  apparatus  un- 
touched. Such  things  as  diction  and  inflection  need  cultivation 
through  constant,  full,  clear  articulation  of  the  language  of 
literature.  Systematic  reading  aloud  of  fine  literature,  pursued 
as  a  part  of  the  English  curriculum,  from  the  elementary  grades 
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through  the  university,  is  the  only  training — so  far  as  the  school 
is  concerned — which  will  enrich  and  refine  the  spoken  language 
of  the  individual. 

Such  is  the  objective  and  educational  content  of  a  course  in 
oral  reading.  If  a  course  so  obviously  rich  in  educational  possi- 
bilities has  in  the  past  received  so  little  attention  from  those  who 
formulate  the  curriculum,  the  reason  may  be,  in  part,  that  speech 
teachers,  inadequately  trained  and  themselves  not  fully  aware  of 
the  possibilities  of  their  crafts,  have  taught  the  course  rather 
badly.  It  is  the  special  task  of  the  enlightened  teacher  of  to-mor- 
row to  redeem  oral  reading  from  the  disrepute  into  which  it  has 
been  flung  by  cheap,  elocutionary  methods ;  and  to  restore  it  to 
the  dignified  place  on  the  curriculum  of  which  it  is  certainly 
worthy. 


A  VITAL  EDUCATIONAL  TECHNIQUE^ 


The  content  to  be  communicated  by  the  oral  reader  can  be  put 
under  two  main  heads :  intellectual  values  and  emotional  values. 
The  first  is  concerned  •with  the  sheer  thought  conveyed  by  the 
material.  It  remains  essentially  the  same  with  any  reader.  The 
second  has  to  do  with  the  reader's  individual  response  to  the 
material — his  associations,  feelings,  attitudes,  as  called  up  in 
reading.  Intellectual  values  are  often  slighted  in  oral  reading  in 
favor  of  vague  emotionalizing.  When  this  happens  the  whole  per- 
formance is  futile.  Before  the  reader  can  give  to  the  material 
the  creative  treatment  of  his  own  feelings  and  attitudes,  he  must 
make  sure  that  the  intellectual  foundation  is  sound.  What  is 
emphasized  as  new,  and  what  is  passed  over  as  already  familiar  ? 
In  other  words,  when  does  the  voice  lift  in  assertion  and  when 
is  it  dropped  in  implication  ?  Where  is  one  idea  balanced  against 
another?  Are  the  series  of  expressions  in  a  certain  sentence  all 
of  equal  value,  or  are  some  subordinate  to  others?  These  are  a 
few  of  the  thought  relationships  which  must  be  thoroughly 
grasped.  The  capacity  to  do  this  is  the  first  step  in  training  for 
reading  or  speaking.  But  this  is  only  the  beginning.  There  is  the 
creative  activity  of  the  reader  to  be  considered. 

If  we  look  upon  literature  as  an  idealized  pattern  or  unit  of 
life  presented  in  words,  we  may  say  that  literature  is  a  collection 
of  word  patterns  waiting  to  be  materialized  by  the  reader. 
The  pattern  may  be  a  plot  or  narrative  sequence,  it  may  be  an 
intense  mood  such  as  we  find  in  Poe's  writing,  it  may  be  a  point 

*  From  the  Preface  to  Prose,  Poetry,  and  Drama  for  Oral  Interpreta- 
tion by  William  J.  Farma  (Harper  and  Brothers,  New  York,  1930).  By 
permission  of  the  author  and  publishers. 
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of  view  on  life  as  in  Wordsworth's  sonnet,  "The  world  is  too 
much  with  us."  It  may  be  all  of  these  and  many  more  combined 
in  one  great  pattern,  as  in  Shakespeare's  Kmg  Lear. 

There  are  many  patterns  or  units  of  life  presented  in  litera- 
ture which  are  by  no  means  literature.  The  minutes  of  the  meet- 
ing of  a  literary  society  present  a  unit  or  episode  in  words : 
the  meeting  has  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  It  may  have 
accomplished  something,  have  had  point.  Yet  the  record  of  it  is 
not  literature  because  it  has  not  been  seen  in  the  light  of  a  certain 
ideal,  of  a  generalized  feeling.  Now  if  the  writer  of  these  min- 
utes were  to  observe  how  they  reveal  the  tendency  of  many 
meetings  to  become  a  mere  display  of  Robert's  Rides  of  Order 
and  an  entanglement  of  parliamentary  gymnastics,  he  might  by 
virtue  of  this  larger  perspective  handle  his  subject  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  his  minutes  a  satire  on  the  meeting.  Thus  they  be- 
come in  a  sense  literature — an  idealized  pattern  of  reality. 

But  all  any  selection  can  do  is  offer  its  arrangement  of  words 
as  symbols  for  stirring  up  the  reader's  meanings,  feelings,  pic- 
tures, memories,  and  attitudes  concerning  such  happenings  as  he 
may  have  known.  Herein  lies  the  creative  opportunity  of  the 
reader.  What  he  makes  of  the  pattern  the  author  has  given  him 
depends  on  his  alertness,  his  sensitivity,  his  memories,  his  be- 
lief in  himself.  The  pattern  will  be  much  the  same  with  any 
reader,  but  the  quality  or  texture  of  the  material  which  goes  to 
make  up  that  pattern  is  as  infinitely  varied  as  are  the  person- 
alities of  human  beings. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  oral  reader  depends  upon  the  full- 
ness and  unity  of  his  response  to  these  word  symbols.  Half- 
hearted response  is  as  futile  in  oral  reading  as  it  is  elsewhere. 
Confused,  vague,  and  disjointed  response  is  equally  futile.  The 
reader  must  get  the  intellectual  content  of  his  material,  perceive 
its  images,  and  feel  the  emotions  involved ;  and  in  each  case  his 
response  must  be  full  and  clear.  Here  are  a  few  suggestions  for 
attaining  that  end. 

The  reader  must  keep  an  objective  attitude.  The  importance 
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of  this  objective  attitude  in  oral  reading  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated. As  soon  as  this  attitude  weakens  we  have  an  undesirable 
element  of  display  and  artifice  creeping  in.  It  creeps  in  all  too 
readily,  for  it  is  a  human  weakness  to  seek  personal  admiration. 
We  can  well  afford  to  keep  in  mind  that  in  the  fine  art  of  inter- 
pretative reading  the  performer  is  fundamentally  self-effacing. 

The  reader  must  believe  in  himself.  He  must  not  hesitate  in 
asserting  his  beliefs  and  feelings.  The  essence  of  Abbe  Dimnet's 
stimulating  little  book,  The  Art  of  Thinking,  is  "Be  yourself 
if  you  want  to  create  anything  original."  Let  your  feelings  and 
attitudes  come  straight  from  your  heart  and  soul  without  inter- 
ference by  doubts  and  fears.  What  Abbe  Dimnet  says,  or  im- 
plies, again  and  again  in  his  book  is  that  you  must  be  feeling 
straight  if  you  are  to  think  straight. 

The  reader  must  he  generous  of  himself.  He  must  bring  to 
bear  upon  his  material  the  full  force  of  his  mental  and  emo- 
tional equipment.  The  generous  reader  is  the  most  communica- 
tive ;  he  anticipates  his  audience's  needs,  stresses  the  essential, 
makes  careful  transitions  and  differentiations,  and  keeps  his 
ideas  coherent. 

Finally,  the  reader  must  rid  himself  of  certain  hampering  mis- 
conceptions regarding  oral  reading.  First,  that  it  is  a  thing  of  the 
make-believe  world  that  demands  a  special  way  of  doing  things — 
a  theatrical  way.  Second,  that  in  oral  reading  one  must  always 
memorize  what  he  reads.  Many  such  selections  gain  when  read 
with  the  book  on  a  reading  stand  before  him.  Third,  that  his 
reading  must  have  some  special  "artistic"  quality  quite  different 
from  his  usual  behavior.  The  most  artistic  reading  is  that  which 
is  most  genuinely  conceived  and  sincerely  executed. 

The  student  will  have  a  wide  variety  of  literature  involving 
many  forms  of  writing  and  many  moods  and  attitudes.  There  is, 
for  instance,  the  light,  informal  essay  in  oral  style,  and  there  is 
the  formal  speech  in  the  eloquent  mood  of  oratory.  There  is  the 
simple  narrative  in  prose  and  poetry  and  there  is  poetry  which 
approaches  the  epic  in  mood.  In  working  with  the  different 
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types  of  selections  the  student  should  endeavor  to  catch  the  essen- 
tial mood  or  attitude  of  the  selection  and  make  his  response  as 
complete  and  true  as  possible.  He  should  get  this  response  in  the 
rhythm  of  the  voice  and  body,  in  the  inflections  of  the  voice,  in 
the  posture,  in  the  movements,  and  in  the  general  warmth  of  the 
personality.  In  this  way  oral  reading  offers  not  only  a  training 
in  vocal  expressiveness  but  also  a  means  of  growth  to  the  whole 
personality. 


FEW  APPROACHES  TO  AIMS  IN 
INTERPRETATIVE  READING 
IN  TEACHERS  COLLEGES* 

Mary  V  irgima  Roaigam 


Certain  well-defined  situations  current  in  teachers  colleges  to- 
day face  the  teacher  who  undertakes  to  present  a  course  in  oral 
interpretation.  First,  it  is  almost  universally  true  that  interpreta- 
tive reading  is  not  an  isolated  speech  course.  Because  it  is  re- 
lated to  fundamentals  of  speech  in  content,  to  dramatics  in 
esthetic  principles,  it  become  necessary  to  avoid  duplication.  The 
course  in  interpretative  reading  must  have  a  dominant  aim  and 
content  differing  from  these  courses. 

In  the  second  place,  most  teachers  colleges  demand  profes- 
sionalization  of  subject-matter.  Third,  interest  in  the  process  of 
integration  (both  of  personality  and  of  subject-matter)  has 
challenged  us  to  restate  what  we  can  hope  to  accomplish  by  keep- 
ing interpretative  reading  in  a  college  curriculum. 

The  problem  of  meanings  is  twofold — how  to  find  them  and 
how  to  express  them.  It  is  evident  that  the  business  of  a  reader 
is  the  communication  of  meanings  in  literature.  To-day  we  ac- 
cept more  readily  the  fact  that  meanings  in  literature  are  to  be 
communicated  not  merely  by  the  process  of  improved  techniques, 
but  rather  through  the  medium  of  individual  personality,  working 
in  conformity  to  the  principles  of  esthetics  and  to  social  inter- 
ests. The  diagnostic  process  involves  both  the  meanings  in  lit- 
erature and  the  personality  of  the  reader  in  reply  to  the  chal- 
lenge— What  does  the  content  demand?  What  can  the  reader's 
personality  (and  experience)  bring  to  bear  upon  this  content? 

The  dynamics  process  in  reading,  answering  the  question :  How 

♦Appeared  originally  in  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech. 
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can  the  reader  present  this  content  to  an  audience  vividly  and 
with  good  taste  in  order  to  insure  both  understanding  and  enjoy- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  audience? — involves  the  study  of 
esthetics,  social  psychology,  and  techniques. 

Challenges  both  outside  and  inside  the  speech  group  help  us 
further  to  shape  our  objectives  in  relation  to  the  reading  of 
meanings.  There  is  a  recurrently  appearing  belief  that  only 
silent  reading  is  essential — that  in  life  there  are  not  sufficient 
numbers  and  types  of  occasions  demanding  oral  reading.  Yet  it 
remains  evident  that  people  get  more  from  hearing  readers  of 
greater  experience  (not  merely  of  greater  skill)  read  literature 
than  they  can  get  for  themselves  from  the  same  literature,  in 
terms  both  of  understanding  and  of  joy.  Teachers,  therefore,  it 
would  seem,  should  be  able  to  read  well,  and  children  should 
be  taught  to  read  well. 

Next,  interest  in  dramatization  at  elementary  and  high  school 
levels,  and  in  the  correction  of  speech  defects,  has  helped  to 
crowd  out  oral  reading  and  caused  silent  reading  only  to  be- 
come more  firmly  intrenched.  It  seems  odd  that  those  who  ad- 
mit readily  the  therapeutic  value — or  at  least  the  stimulus  to 
personality  growth  through  the  medium  of  dramatics  and  speech 
correction — seem  to  forget  that  the  content  and  procedures  as 
well  as  many  of  the  objectives  for  all  three  phases  of  speech 
work  are  identical. 

Moreover,  speed  and  comprehension  tests  in  reading  have  hin- 
dered us  !  Those  students  who  are  most  appreciative  of  emotional 
nuances  and  sound  values  have  slower  speed  ratings  (greater 
enjoyment),  but  no  greater  comprehension  of  the  type  that  can 
be  recorded  on  test  blanks  and  scored !  Within  our  own  field 
our  greatest  set-back  and  greatest  challenge  to  the  formation  of 
new  aims  lie  in  the  fallacy  of  contest,  exhibitionary  procedures, 
and  drills  on  skills  rather  than  on  the  meanings  and  intrinsic 
personal  growth  of  students. 

Mr.  Theodore  Morrison  at  Breadloaf  in  1937  gave  a  talk  on 
the  Right  of  the  Audience  to  be  Protected  from  Emotionaliza- 
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tion  by  Readers  which  was  highly  indicative  of  the  revolt  that 
the  effects  of  those  procedures  has  had  on  intelligent  listeners 
and  authors.  The  poor  material  used  and  the  effort  merely  to 
"entertain  the  crowd"  causes  us  to  remind  ourselves  and  our 
students  constantly  that  the  beautiful  and  the  new  are  as  inter- 
esting to  audiences  as  the  amusing. 

Finally,  the  failure  to  relate  the  handling  of  material  to  the 
content,  form,  and  style  of  the  piece  of  literature  itself  has 
hindered  us.  "She  reads  everything  dramatically"  or  "lyrically" 
has  often  been  heard.  Sophisticated  content,  and  the  elliptical 
and  cryptic  style  of  our  modern  day  have  helped  to  eliminate 
some  bombastic  tendencies  on  the  stage,  though  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  the  hyper-casual  style  which  supplanted  the  earlier 
romantic  and  heroic  tendencies  may  already  have  become  unin- 
teresting. 

In  facing  the  problems  arising  from  suggestions  for  integra- 
tion, we  must  still  face  the  reading  of  meaning  and  the  study  of 
techniques  of  effective  reading.  Our  aims  seem  to  define  them- 
selves as  three — esthetic,  therapeutic,  and  functional.  In  integra- 
tion with  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  we  have  esthetic  ends :  our 
media  are  meanings  (vivid,  true,  beautiful),  form  (design), 
style  (realism,  fantasy,  abstracts,  etc.).  With  psychology  and 
mental  hygiene,  we  share  therapeutic  ends :  we  deal  surely  in 
the  objective  revelation  of  personal  processes  in  emotional  life 
and  conduct ;  we  deal  simultaneously  with  expressive  and  cor- 
rective attitudes.  With  education  we  share  the  functional  end — 
to  prepare  us  to  teach  by  means  of  oral  reading  (interpretation) 
or  to  teach  reading  (and  its  related  speech  activities). 

From  this  it  becomes  more  apparent  that  the  content  of  the 
course  in  interpretation  must 

A.  Enlarge  a  cultural  background  in  new  ways — not  merely  in- 
troduce a  literary  background 

B.  Afford  objective  consideration  of  subjective  problems 

C.  Help  a  teacher  to  handle  teaching  of  oral  reading  to  younger 
students  more  successfully 
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It  will  easily  and  wisely  be  admitted  that  the  course  in  interpre- 
tative reading  in  teachers  colleges  will  not  aim  to  prepare  plat- 
form (artist-)  readers,  but  rather  will  provide  for  improved 
reading  ability  and  personality  of  teachers,  "more  cultured  teach- 
ers," "teachers  of  more  interesting  personality" — and  better 
teachers  of  reading. 

Tests  of  results  will  deal  with 

A.  Knowledge  of  basic  principles  in  esthetics 

1.  The  individual  and  social  significance  of  works  of  art 

2.  Process  of  creative  imagination 

3.  Tastes 

4.  Contrasts,  rhythm,  movement,  design,  focus  and  dominances, 

realism,  symbolism,  romanticism — in  a  word,  style — in  a 
work  of  art 

B.  Individuality  of  reader 

1.  Flexibility  6.  Spontaneity 

2.  Expressiveness  7.  Intensity 

3.  Perception  8.  Sensitivity 

4.  Maturity  9.  Healthy  obj  ectivity 

5.  Sympathy  10.  Social  vividness 

C.  Improved  ability  of  teacher  of  reading 

1.  To  handle  the  problem  of  meanings  with  enthusiasm,  vividness, 
maturity  of  realization — rather  than  for  exhibitionary  or 
program  purposes.  (Free  expressiveness  on  the  part  of  the 
student  will  be  noted  in  his  simplicity,  sincerity,  spontaneity, 
variety,  and  intensity.) 

2.  To  diagnose  abilities,  and  to  suggest  aid  for  overcoming  diffi- 
culties of  children  in  oral  reading. 

These  tests  should  answer  objectively  the  ruling  problem — 
what  does  the  content  (of  a  piece  of  literature) — its  form  and 
its  style — involve,  and  so  how  can  each  reader  present  that  con- 
tent vividly  to  an  audience  in  his  own  way,  with  good  taste? 

To  achieve  these  purposes,  there  are  several  outstanding  needs 
to  be  met.  We  must  strengthen  motivation  for  oral  communica- 
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tion  through  reading.  We  must  seek  occasions  that  are  more 
frequent  and  varied ;  we  must  use  material  for  mutual  knowl- 
edge and  for  discussion  as  well  as  for  entertainment.  In  respect 
to  these  things,  radio  has  indicated  a  variety  of  ways.  We  must 
develop  suitable  styles  of  reading  for  this  modern  kind  of  con- 
tent— for  subjectivity  (the  nervous  rhythms  and  elliptical  phras- 
ing of  a  MacLeish),  for  discussional,  social-trend  material,  with 
its  simple,  direct,  personal  force.  We  must  create  outside  our 
field  a  better  understanding  of  the  reasonableness  and  simple 
sincerity  of  the  interpretative  reading  process.  Incidentally,  we 
may  have  to  look  to  our  terminology :  Dramatic  Reading  ?  Oral 
Reading?  Platform  Reading — what  do  they  mean  to  us  and  to 
those  outside  our  field?  Finally,  we  must  show  results  in  terms 
of  daily  spoken  language  and  manner, — more  vitality  and  more 
sympathy.  The  reading  aloud  of  beautifully  constructed  passages 
of  great  writing,  through  the  medium  of  the  recreative  process, 
should  help  us  to  communicate  such  passages — and  our  own 
meanings — with  accurate,  mature,  subtle,  pleasing  personal  em- 
phasis. 

In  the  last  analysis  we  might  apply  educational  procedures 
more  vitally.  We  might  recall  that 

1.  Readers  never  should  do  more  than  they  think  and  feel. 

2.  Rich  meanings  can  be  arrived  at  in  many  ways — but  they 
must  have  clarity,  reality,  vividness,  and  a  sense  of  truth. 

3.  Meanings  are  more  important  than  techniques,  though  im- 
proved techniques  may  release  new  or  more  meanings. 

4.  Action  is  no  longer  merely  a  problem  of  "bodily  move- 
ment," "physical  support,"  but  of  "design,"  obeying  laws  com- 
mon and  basic  to  all  arts  and  responsive  to  personal  meaning. 

5.  Voice  and  diction  are  no  longer  merely  a  study  of  pro- 
duction and  use  of  tone  and  word,  but  of  individual  and  social 
significance  of  a  reader's  imaginative,  emotional,  and  cultural 
vitality. 

6.  Techniques  are  not  to  be  thought  of  merely  as  skills  in 
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reading,  but  rather  as  manifestations  of  personality  and  of 
aesthetic  forces — and  therefore,  basic  to  all  teaching.  They  form 
the  link  between  subjective  and  objective  procedures. 

7.  Interpretative  reading  is  not  merely  an  end  in  itself,  but  is 
a  means  to  a  more  effective  individual,  professional,  and  social 
life. 


TEACHING  VALUES 
IN  DIALECT  MATERIAL* 


In  dialect,  as  in  most  things  in  which  a  person  becomes  deeply 
interested,  it  seems  there  must  be  many  others  equally  inter- 
ested. It  appears,  too,  that  there  are  still  others  who  must  be 
convinced.  Possibly  something  which  follows  may  serve  to  inter- 
est people  in  both  groups. 

Since  the  matter  of  the  use  of  dialect  material  has  come  to  be 
more  an  essential  part  of  my  own  endeavors  in  the  training  of 
students  desiring  to  do  work  in  dramatic  expression,  I  have  had 
most  interesting  reports  from  others  engaged  in  work  of  a 
similar  sort. 

From  an  instructor  in  a  boys'  school  in  the  South  I  learned  that 
his  boys  have  responded  with  great  enthusiasm  to  the  use  of 
dialect  material,  usually  revealing  more  spontaneity  and  natural- 
ness, as  well  as  apparent  understanding  of  material,  than  in 
other  forms  of  exercise.  This  was  doubly  interesting  because  it 
came  from  a  section  presumably  so  strongly  dialectic  that  the 
use  of  all  dialects,  or  of  any  other  than  their  own,  would  be 
more  difficult  than  in  many  other  localities. 

Again  Mr.  Arvold,  whose  excellent  work  in  North  Dakota 
is  too  well  known  to  need  more  than  mention,  avers  that  since 
he  has  material  available  for  interpretation  in  so  many  types  of 
dialect,  he  is  making  very  free  use  of  this  same  material,  for  he 
finds  it  an  excellent  medium  for  training  in  speech.  This  again 
in  a  section  containing  many  strong  elements  of  dialect  largely  of 
one  type.  Perhaps  these  two  reports,  both  from  men,  and  repre- 
senting widely  differing  sections  of  the  country,  might  serve  to 
show  that  the  fact  that  there  is  already  present  in  any  situation 

*  Appeared  originally  in  Emerson  Quarterly. 
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or  locality  a  strong  dailectic  tendency  of  one  sort  need  not  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  the  teaching  of  many  other  dialects  for 
purposes  of  training  in  interpretation. 

This  proof  is  offered  to  refute  the  notion  which  has  been 
advanced  by  some  teachers  that  use  of  dialect  in  conditions 
similar  to  those  described  will  result  only  in  confusion  worse 
confounded.  Let  me  emphasize  again,  however,  that  both  these 
men  report  that  it  is  in  response  to  the  mood,  the  character,  the 
situation,  and  in  the  general  ease  of  participation  which  the 
students  show,  that  they  register  greatest  advantage  in  the  use 
of  dialects  as  teaching  aids.  Both  say  that  they  don't  take  so 
much  care  for  complete  accuracy  in  the  intricate  details  of  the 
dialect,  as  such,  as  to  destroy  the  liking  for  this  type  of  ma- 
terial which  the  students  quite  clearly  evidence. 

Marguerite  Wilkinson,  in  a  volume  of  poems  which  she  edited, 
speaks  of  the  "presentation  of  personality  by  the  use  of  dialect." 
It  is  this  element  which  seems  to  make  an  appeal  to  the  average 
student  and  quite  often  a  more  or  less  unconscious  appeal.  They 
are  betrayed  into  an  expression  of  really  deep  emotion  because 
of  their  more  or  less  unconscious  sympathy  with  the  character 
portrayed.  And  not  to  character  alone  do  they  respond  thus. 

Not  long  since  I  was  impressed  anew  with  the  response  in 
pure  lyric  form  which  a  man  of  the  most  practical  nature  gave 
in  a  bit  of  dialect.  Repeated  efforts  to  get  a  similar  response  in 
a  lyric,  designated  as  such,  and  entirely  without  dialect,  had 
left  him  quite  without  the  proper  emotional  response.  In  a 
program  of  a  half-hour  this  dialect  number  was  included  and 
his  response  was  total  so  far  as  one  could  judge;  so  much  so 
that  his  own  statement  in  criticism  of  himself  was  to  the  effect 
that  he  "forgot"  himself  in  that  number  and  so  was  not  sure 
what  he  did — a  most  desirable  condition  in  his  particular  case. 
Examples  could  be  multiplied,  but  they  are  but  incidents,  after 
all,  and  perhaps  the  same  results  could  be  achieved  through  other 
means. 

One  of  the  difficult  things  encountered  in  the  use  of  dialect 
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selections  as  teaching  aids  is  the  attitude  taken  toward  such 
material  by  some  people,  an  attitude  of  considerable  disdain.  It 
is  not  sufficiently  "literary" ;  it  is  "low-brow" ;  it  is  not 
"elevating";  it  does  not  cater  sufficiently  to  the  "spiritual  up- 
lift" of  the  student ;  does  not  serve  to  "elevate  his  taste."  Let  us 
remember  we  are  considering  teaching  aids  and  projects  and 
granting  there  might  be  truth  in  every  contention,  still  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  should  make  use  of  all  types  of  material  if  the 
case  for  general  training  of  general  groups  is  to  be  fairly  pre- 
sented. The  continual  and  exclusive  use  of  dialect  is  not  advo- 
cated. 

It  is  true,  too,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  worth-while 
material  in  this  form ;  so  much  that  is  utterly  hopeless  and  banal 
is  found.  But  the  instructor  is  bound  to  guide  and  direct  the 
choice  of  the  student  away  from  similar  elements  in  any  other 
medium,  for  there  is  an  equally  large  amount  of  "trash"  to  be 
found  in  any  sort  of  writing.  None  of  the  objections  seem  really 
insuperable. 

It  is  true  again  that  a  good  deal  of  this  type  of  material  is 
used  by  reciters  sometimes  termed  "popular"  and  this  again 
makes  it  seem  "common."  If  there  is  truth  in  this,  there  is  also 
something  worth  our  consideration,  in  that  the  so-called  "popu- 
lar" reciter  finds  this  type  of  material  of  so  general  an  appeal 
that  he  can  make  continual  use  of  it  and  be  sure  of  its  reception 
by  his  audience. 

Radio  programs  make  frequent  use  of  this  form  of  entertain- 
ment, and  while  we  may  not  wish  to  emulate  radio  ideals,  still 
we  must  remember  that  a  great  many  students  are  now  taking 
our  courses  labeled  Radio,  and  these  courses  have  multiplied  by 
the  dozens.  Many  of  these  young  people  turn  to  this  field  in 
all  its  phases  for  their  future  work.  Often  as  they  go  for  try- 
outs  and  auditions  they  are  asked  to  read  some  "dialects."  Pos- 
sibly, whatever  our  preferences,  we  should  offer  our  students 
what  help  we  can  that  they  may  have  practice  in  dialect  forms. 
After  all,  the  great  mass  of  the  students  with  whom  we  have  to 
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deal  will,  in  turn,  have  to  deal  with  masses  again,  and  I  some- 
times think  we  don't  always  remember  this,  that  we  give  them 
too  little  assistance  in  the  meeting  of  common  people  upon  com- 
mon ground.  Sometimes  it  seems  that  when  students  show  what 
some  one  calls  artificial  elements,  it  is  because  they  have  not  been 
sufficiently  helped  in  gaining  power  to  cope  with  common  things 
in  a  genuine  manner. 

It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  dialect  offers  some  such  possibility 
as  this :  To  cope  with  common  things  in  a  genuine  fashion.  If  an 
author  is  chosen  wisely — one  who  has  real  appreciation  of  the 
people  of  whom  he  writes,  who  uses  this  dialect  medium  for  the 
purpose  of  portraying  his  characters  in  the  only  true  fashion  in 
which  the  character  is  capable  of  portrayal — then  we  have  the 
possibility  of  recreating  with  greater  truthfulness  in  this  form 
than  in  many  others.  Plain  people  who  express  themselves  in  a 
few  words  and  with  great  truth  and  "who  do  not  costume  their 
feelings  for  social  effect"  are  still  worth  the  study  and  interpreta- 
tion of  those  people  who  would  learn  to  be  true  interpreters. 
Dialect  is  the  language  of  the  heart  and  of  the  emotions,  and  we 
react  naturally  to  its  appeal.  Sometimes  we  must  know  a  man's 
character  in  order  to  Appreciate  why  he  did  a  certain  thing,  and 
in  just  this  capacity  dialect  is  needed  the  better  to  suggest  the 
experiences  of  a  certain  character  situation. 

"Dialect  is  a  kind  of  literary  and  vocal  stage-make-up  that 
enables  the  reader  or  auditor  to  recognize  the  character,"  said 
the  late  Dr.  Curry.  Robert  Burns  used  this  make-up  for  the 
speaker  in  the  majority  of  his  poems ;  so  does  Mr.  Frost ;  so 
did  Mr.  Riley;  and  Miss  Wilkinson,  in  the  book  referred  to, 
warns  us  that  we  should  not  look  down  upon  this  latter  poet 
because  he  made  so  complete  a  use  of  "vocal  make-up"  for  his 
people.  She  conceives,  you  see,  the  same  possibility  I  have 
pointed  out  as  sometimes  peculiar  to  our  own  field,  that  of  be- 
littling the  use  of  dialect. 

If  an  artist  were  painting  a  picture,  he  would  give  you  of  the 
character  significant  details  of  the  man,  his  native  costume. 
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posture,  surroundings,  and  the  life.  The  author  who  writes  in 
dialect  breathes  very  life  into  his  character  through  the  medium 
of  words,  idioms,  dialects,  lifelike  and  hence  dramatic,  and 
capable  of  moving  power.  A  dialect  situation  has  inherently 
something  dramatic,  must  have  it  or  it  is  worth  nothing.  It  may 
sometimes  add  only  a  grotesque  effect  or  color  to  a  situation, 
but  its  dramatic  value  must  be  present  in  some  degree. 

Dialect  aids  the  reader  or  hearer  to  picture  the  character  who 
is  speaking.  It  establishes,  in  some  degree,  a  sympathetic  medium 
of  understanding.  It  is  much  more  satisfactory  to  have  such  a 
character  speak  in  his  own  way,  setting  forth  his  own  experi- 
ences and  his  reactions  in  his  own  vernacular,  than  to  have  some 
one  tell  about  him  in  ordinary  language.  Dialect  points  up  a  situ- 
ation, holds  the  details  in  focus,  and  gives  a  different  mood  and 
color  to  the  whole.  It  thus  serves  to  add  to  that  rich  background 
of  experience  and  association  which  is  utterly  necessary  for  the 
interpreter. 

In  a  book  on  the  use  of  dialects  I  tried  to  point  out  what 
differences  might  be  made  between  dialects  and  vernaculars, 
colloquialisms,  child  talk,  etc.,  and  to  explain  my  position  in  re- 
gard to  these  matters  so  that  my  discussion  might  be  more  in- 
telligible. I  dwelt  also  upon  the  possibilities  of  teaching  these 
dialects  even  though  one  might  not  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
come  in  personal  contact  with  them  all,  and  so  to  have  learned 
by  ear  contact  many  of  the  unprintable,  untranslatable  subtleties 
and  nuances,  so  peculiar  to  any  language  or  branch  of  a  lan- 
guage. 

Since  the  publication  of  Dialects  for  Oral  Interpretation,  many 
more  objective  aids  have  been  furnished  and  several  publications 
using  phonetic  approaches  have  appeared ;  the  most  recent  book, 
Taking  the  Stage  (found  listed  in  our  bibliography),  has  a  very 
good  section  on  dialect.  Records  now  obtainable  are  very  help- 
ful. The  British  Drama  League  has  a  series  of  twelve-inch  rec- 
ords covering  many  sections  of  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 
Victor  records  of  many  sections  of  the  United  States  are  avail- 
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able,  and  the  Daggett  Studios  in  New  York  have  many  records. 
A  very  full  bibliography  of  these  will  be  found  in  Taking  the 
Stage.  Samuel  French  has  published  Dialect  Play  Readings, 
edited  by  Louise  M.  Frankenstein,  a  group  of  useful  study 
selections. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  develop  these  matters,  but  let 
us  agree  that  to  hear  a  language  spoken  by  the  natives  is  the 
final  and  most  desirable  way  to  know  it.  However,  as  most  of 
us  learn  a  good  deal  about  other  languages  than  our  own  without 
hearing  these  languages  spoken  hardly  at  all,  and  very  seldom 
by  natives  in  their  native  surroundings,  surely  there  should  be 
some  similar  plan  that  could  be  followed  which  would  acquaint 
us  sufficiently  with  the  changes  necessary  to  know,  in  order  that 
we  might  reproduce  them  with  a  desirable  degree  of  truthful- 
ness. (We  are  considering  as  "dialect"  the  speech  of  the  for- 
eigner who  attempts  the  use  of  another  language,  or  the  speech 
of  some  group  which  is  restricted  to  some  definite  locality  so 
long  as  it  has  modifications  of  the  English  to  which  we  are  ac- 
customed— of  so  definite  a  nature  that  their  speech  becomes  a 
thing  by  itself — a  dialect.) 

Perhaps  in  most  cases  the  noticeable  differences — those  which 
are  most  apparent  to  the  hearers — are  the  variations  in  the 
melodic  rh)^hms  in  the  various  mother  tongues.  These  rhythms 
may  cover  a  series  of  words  in  a  phrase,  clause,  sentence,  and 
entire  paragraph,  as  well  as  the  attack  on  single  vowels,  which 
may  be  drawled,  curved,  or  struck  very  quickly.  Each  melodic 
rhythm  strikes  us  first  as  a  totality. 

Examination  of  this  effect  shows  that  the  causes  are  many, 
such  as  variations  in  pitch,  range,  vocal  quality,  elisions,  substi- 
tutions of  vowels  for  consonants  and  accent  or  emphasis.  To- 
gether these  produce  melodic  rhythms  peculiar  to  each  tongue, 
which  register  as  a  harmonious  and  unified  whole.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  examine  each  symbol  separately  if  we  would  understand 
the  dialect;  and  these  are  the  means  of  understanding  funda- 
mental to  any  dialect.  If  we  know  anything  of  speech  it  should 
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be  possible  to  arrive  at  a  very  good  use  of  the  dialect  through 
some  such  consideration  as  suggested. 

A  sort  of  by-product  of  the  use  of  dialect  comes  in  the  im- 
pression it  often  gives  of  our  own  faulty  speech.  These  same 
vowel  changes  and  elisions  and  substitutions  occur  in  our  own 
speech.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  experience  to  find  students  taking 
a  great  deal  of  pains  in  the  enunciation  and  pronunciation  of 
these  dialected  words,  much  greater  care  than  they  take  with 
their  own  speech  which  they  slight  and  slur,  much  as  some  of 
the  dialects  demand  shall  be  done.  Students  are  quick  to  see  this, 
somewhat  humorously,  and  often  without  their  attention  being 
called  to  it  directly.  Their  ears  more  quickly  catch  slovenliness 
in  their  own  speech  after  some  little  use  of  dialects,  and  in  not  a 
few  cases  their  native  speech  has  been  definitely  benefited. 

It  is  an  excellent  medium  for  vocal  practices  in  pitch,  melo- 
dies, and  quality.  It  is  equally  good,  perhaps  better,  for  a  cor- 
rection of  bodily  inhibitions.  A  high-pitched,  rather  inflexible 
voice  may  be  greatly  benefited  by  a  proper  use  of  dialect  material. 
The  student  seems  to  be  helped  in  the  hearing  of  his  own  fail- 
ings in  sound  more  quickly  through  this  medium  than  through 
the  use  of  exercises  as  such.  There  is  so  often  present,  as  I  have 
tried  to  point  out,  an  element  of  more  or  less  joyful  participation 
which  in  itself  helps  a  great  deal  toward  a  freeing  of  the  vocal 
agents. 

The  interpreter  unconsciously  studies  his  own  voice  in  com- 
parison with  that  which  he  is  using  in  a  dialect,  discovers  his 
limitations,  and  a  certain  readjustment  comes  about  more  or  less 
naturally.  To  break  up  faulty  rhythms  in  sound  and  action — and 
most  of  us  have  our  own  definite  and  rather  completely  set 
rhythm,  often  almost  utterly  incapable  of  change  apparently — 
I  know  of  no  better  practice  than  the  attempt  at  dialect  inter- 
pretation. 

We  cannot  hope  literally  to  change  a  thing  so  deeply  rooted 
and  so  much  a  part  of  ourselves  as  melodic  rhythm,  but  we  can 
hope  to  better  and  improve  it  through  enlarging  our  capacity  to 
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appreciate  and  use  other  rhythms  than  our  own.  As  I  have  indi- 
cated, the  tendency  goes  farther,  affects  more  than  vocal  rhythms 
— it  affects  the  entire  bodily  response. 

To  conclude,  it  seems  that  dialect  material  aids  in  gaining  a 
generous,  general,  and  sincere  response  because  of  a  liking  for 
the  material.  It  serves  as  an  excellent  medium  for  character 
work,  helping  to  change  bodily  rhythms,  and  to  give  variety  in 
pitch,  rate,  accent,  and  quality  to  a  degree  hardly  equaled  by  any 
other  type  of  material. 

Thought  of  thus,  and  not  as  a  mere  eccentric  or  grotesque 
performance  of  external  gymnastics  for  show,  purposes  only, 
dialect  puts  at  the  command  of  the  interpreter  one  of  the  most 
complete  means  for  the  development  of  impersonating  power 
within  the  scope  of  individual  expression  and  presentation. 


THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
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ana  JylLargarei  NL,  M.cOar£liy 


Is  the  development  of  an  urbane  personality  the  primary  aim  of 
the  teaching  of  oral  interpretation  of  literature  ?  The  answer  to 
this  question,  it  seems  to  me,  is  both  "Yes"  and  "No." 

If  we  regard  personality  as  "the  sum  total  of  all  that  an  indi- 
vidual is,"  and  if  we  believe  that  the  purpose  of  education  is  to 
make  each  individual's  life  richer  and  fuller,  then  the  school 
must  provide  experiences  through  which  the  individual  may  de- 
velop in  all  phases  of  life,  and  may  gain  wider  interests  and 
deeper  insights.  Only  in  so  far  as  an  activity  contributes  to  this 
growth  of  the  self  does  it  merit  a  place  in  the  school  curriculum. 
Consequently,  the  ultimate  goal  of  all  teaching  is  the  develop- 
ment of  a  well-rounded  and  well-integrated  personality. 

Feeling  that  the  question  here  considered  presented  a  serious 
problem,  I  asked  a  teacher  of  the  primary  grades  if  she  con- 
centrated upon  the  development  of  personality  when  teaching 
the  children  to  read.  She  raised  her  hands  in  dismay,  and  said : 
"Oh,  mercy,  no;  they  have  more  personality  now  than  I  can 
handle."  This  statement  is  one  to  cogitate  upon. 

Too  often,  when  the  cultivation  of  an  urbane  personality  is 
the  immediate  aim  of  oral  interpretation,  more  "personality" 
than  can  be  handled  is  the  result.  In  stressing  individuality  as  a 
goal,  too  much  consideration  is  likely  to  be  given  to  the  manner 
in  which  a  selection  is  read  and  not  enough  to  the  content  of  the 
selection.  The  student  frequently  becomes  conscious  of  self  and 
thinks  only  of  the  effect  he  himself  can  make  upon  an  audience. 
He  gives  little  thought  to  the  literature  to  be  interpreted  but 

*  Appeared  originally  in  Emerson  Quarterly. 
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tries  to  put  across  his  personality.  Artificiality,  superficiality^ 
and  insincerity  are  usually  the  results  of  such  practice,  and  the 
real  self  is  covered  by  a  veneer. 

The  true  aim  of  oral  interpretation  is  the  appreciation  of  lit- 
erature. Through  the  analysis  of  a  literary  selection  for  mean- 
ing, mood,  rhythm;  through  sympathetic  and  imaginative  re- 
sponse to  the  ideas,  feeling,  and  movement ;  through  the  synthesis 
of  these  three  elements  into  a  unified  whole;  and  through  the 
oral  reading  of  the  selection,  the  individual  may  so  participate 
and  give  of  himself  to  the  process  that  the  reading  may  be  a  real 
creative  act.  In  turn,  this  method  of  studying  literature  may 
exert  a  great  influence  upon  the  student's  thoughts  and  f  eelings. 
He  may  come  to  a  realization  and  appreciation  of  deep  and  vital 
ideas  of  life,  of  the  significance  of  language,  and  of  poetic  values 
(sense  and  sound  values,  poetic  diction,  imagery,  rhythm). 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  through  the  creative  and  appreci- 
ative experiences,  the  individual  may  enjoy  a  richer  and  fuller 
life,  and  that  through  this  enjoyment  his  personality  may  be 
greatly  cultivated.  The  development,  however,  is  a  by-product 
of  the  appreciation  of  literature  and  thus  based  upon  the  sound 
foundation  of  increased  knowledge,  power,  and  skill.  The  de- 
velopment of  personality  which  can  be  developed  through  this 
method  is  most  desirable  and  may  well  be  the  ultimate  aim  o£ 
all  teachers  of  oral  interpretation. — M.  K. 

1  Jke  JJevelopmeB-i  of  JrersoiiLalify 
The  integration  of  personality  should  be  an  essential  aim  of 
life,  hence  of  all  education.  The  psychological  and  philosophical 
principles  underlying  the  administration  of  work  in  interpreta- 
tive reading  must  determine  its  efficacy  as  education.  The  real 
question:  "Can  interpretative  reading  aid  in  the  development  of 
personality?"  may  be  answered  at  once  in  the  affirmative,  or  in 
the  negative,  depending  upon  the  criteria  for  judgment  of  read- 
ing as  an  art. 

Can  reading  be  taught  ?  A  formal,  literal  skill  in  the  mastery- 
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of  the  printed  page  may  be  acquired  by  any  average  grade- 
school  child,  allowing,  of  course,  for  special  cases  of  retardation. 
However,  a  prominent  school  administrator  in  New  Jersey  was 
heard  to  remark  recently  that,  for  all  the  progress  of  modern 
education,  the  teaching  of  reading  was  still  out  of  step  with  the 
needs  of  the  time.  He  is  right.  Reading  is  dead !  It  has  not  lived 
in  the  average  classroom — only  "words,  words,  words"  uttered  in 
isolated  form.  The  American  student  is  taught  to  read  whole 
ideas,  but  he  is  not  taught  to  have  whole  ideas.  The  word  must 
become  flesh ;  to  be  alive  it  must  touch  the  organism  and  quicken 
it  through  revelation  of  concepts,  new  and  stirring  to  the  reader, 
concepts  that  may  be  old,  very  old,  in  the  history  of  human 
experience. 

We  have  too  many  books.  The  average  student  bears  them 
to  and  fro  as  a  badge  of  a  certain  slavery.  For  this  common- 
wealth, while  it  offers  extended  equality  of  literary  opportunity, 
finds  the  average  student  everywhere,  through  necessity  or 
choice,  turning  his  interests  to  the  practical — the  diploma  or  the 
degree.  Hence,  facts  and  so-called  culture  become  the  ends ; 
criticism,  not  always  "higher,"  becomes  the  product.  But  the 
"stuff  of  dreams,"  the  development  of  imagination  for  reading 
as  an  art,  for  instance,  or  as  material  for  future  literary  syn- 
theses on  the  part  of  the  students,  has  no  place  in  the  educational 
system  to-day — "there  is  no  time."  Besides,  it  is  doubtful 
/  whether  creative  reading  can  be  taught — it  may  be  caught,  per- 
haps, through  inspiration  or  be  possessed  as  a  gift,  a  talent. 

But  reading,  simple  reading  as  a  form  of  living,  is  still  far 
from  the  ken  of  many  teachers  of  reading,  even  interpretative 
reading,  and  speech  teachers,  many  of  them,  trained  in  the  skills 
of  reading;  notwithstanding,  meaning,  intonation,  rhythm,  even 
the  atmosphere  of  a  poem,  story,  or  play  are  over-laid  by  the 
teacher.  Why?  Because  the  technique  and  material  are  uncon- 
sciously divorced  in  his  or  her  methods  of  presentation ;  voice  is 
overlaid  so  positively  that  the  inner  voice  of  the  author  cannot 
be  heard ;  mood  as  a  technique  of  reading  is  over-laid  heavily 
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enough  to  mock  the  author  where  a  simple  revelation  was  in- 
tended. This  is  external  control — most  of  it — revealing  a  dearth 
of  imagination  on  the  part  of  the  reader  and  a  dependence  on 
obstructing  techniques  rather  than  upon  denoted  and  connoted 
meanings  of  the  author.  This  work  scarcely  can  be  profitable — 
how  could  it  be  developmental  ? 

It  is  only  through  the  discovery  of  the  processes  of  percep- 
tion and  conception,  in  relation  to  the  literary  forms  evolving 
therefrom,  that  the  student  can  be  emancipated  as  a  reader.  He 
becomes  an  individual  by  right  of  the  organic  awareness  of  his 
own  experience  in  his  author,  or,  vicariously,  when  his  author's 
experience  becomes  his  own.  Thus  the  seed  of  literary  synthesis 
is  dropped,  and  the  reader  moves  into  the  universe  of  the  in- 
terpreter away  from  the  bounded  confines  of  the  external  and 
the  provincial.  His  desire  to  recapture,  as  faithfully  as  the 
imagination  can,  the  reality  of  the  particular  stimulus,  or  gen- 
eral stimuli,  to  which  his  author  was  reacting  in  a  certain  poem, 
story,  or  play  will  lead  the  student  to  valid  expression. 

If  established  discipline  can  afifect  personality,  then  the  de- 
tachment of  objective  literary  analysis,  the  emotional  renewal  of 
ecstasy,  or  the  catharsis  of  pain,  which  may  have  been  first  ex- 
perienced from  the  printed  page,  together  with  the  humility  of 
obedience  to  unending  technique — ^then  creative  reading — must 
be  constructive  as  well  as  dynamic. 

The  development  of  personality  may  be  an  aim  in  the  teach- 
ing of  reading,  but  the  essential  aim  should  be  to  lead  the  stu- 
dent through  the  experience  of  the  creative  process  and  to  teach 
him  to  evaluate  and  to  respect  his  own  capacity  for  impression, 
to  encourage  him  to  give  expression  to  original  ideas  which  to 
him  seem  unique,  poetic  or  dramatic.  He  may  not  learn  to  read, 
but  that  he  become  reverently  aware  of  the  psychology  of  in- 
spiration which  produces  literature  is  imperative  for  creative 
thinking. — M.  M.  McC. 


SELECTION  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OF 
PROGRAM  MATERIALS 

Geriritacle  E.  JoJolB-som. 


No  better  source  of  material  can  be  found  for  the  reader  to- 
day than  is  offered  in  the  novel.  At  first  glance  the  book-length 
story  may  seem  to  offer  insuperable  difficulty  in  arrangement, 
and  many  turn  to  the  more  ready-made  vehicle  of  the  play  be- 
cause of  this,  and  perhaps  because  there  is  a  feeling  that  the 
play  will  furnish  opportunity  for  the  display  of  histrionic  talents 
to  a  greater  extent.  For  general  use  and  values  of  every  sort  the 
novel  (in  which  class  the  true  narrative  may  be  included  for  our 
purposes)  is  still  the  better  choice,  as  it  contains  all  sorts  of  valid 
justifications.  Historical  significance  as  in  The  Sea  of  Grass, 
Show  Boat,  Suns  Go  Down,  and  Gone  with  the  Wind;  the  lure 
of  foreign  lands  in  Listen!  The  Wind,  North  to  the  Orient,  and 
The  Good  Earth;  character  studies  as  in  The  Bridge  of  San  Luis 
Rey,  My  Antonia,  One  More  Spring,  and  And  Now  Good-bye; 
animals  holding  the  center  of  interest  as  in  The  Voice  of  Bugle 
Ann,  Flush,  and  The  Ugly  Dachshund;  families  and  their  doings, 
Life  with  Father,  Time  at  Her  Heels,  Jalna,  and  Oh,  Promise 
Me.  These  are  but  a  few  examples  chosen  as  they  come  to  mind, 
and  the  list  can  be  extended  indefinitely  in  every  direction.  On 
the  pages  of  these  novels  will  be  found  embodied  all  shades  of 
emotion,  scene,  dialogue,  characterization,  and  description,  capa- 
ble of  giving  pleasure  to  any  audience,  anywhere.  With  a  theme 
of  universal  human  appeal,  the  interplay  of  characters,  good 
dialogue,  a  style  that  is  "talkable,"  the  story  value,  and  certain 
variations  in  climaxes  of  emotion  you  have  ingredients  which 
make  the  novel  well  worth  the  time  spent  in  its  preparation  for 
interpretative  reading. 

Nor  is  the  arrangement  so  difficult  as  might  at  first  be  sup- 
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posed.  Usually  it  will  be  desirable  to  condense  and  arrange  to 
occupy  not  over  an  hour  or  a  little  more,  the  time  varying  some- 
what according  to  the  nature  of  the  novel  chosen  for  arrange- 
ment. Much  may  be  condensed  and  told  in  part  in  the  reader's 
own  words,  or  portions  of  material  omitted  may  be  woven  into 
brief  connecting  statements.  In  a  story  dependent  on  dramatic 
scenes  it  will  be  possible  to  weave  these  into  a  connected  whole. 
If  a  main  character  goes  through  the  story  as  in  the  case  of  // 
Winter  Comes,  or  Jeremy,  or  My  Antonia,  then  we  may  hold 
closely  to  that  character's  progress  to  the  end.  Balance  and  pro- 
portion will  be  necessary,  however ;  that  is,  even  for  a  character 
novel  certain  valuable  portions  which  give  the  audience  sugges- 
tions of  mood,  place,  or  scene  must  be  carefully  selected  and 
retained.  We  shall  find  as  a  result  that  we  have  really  a  series 
of  scenes,  each  one  of  which  comes  to  a  sort  of  climax,  indeed, 
may  lead  on  from  point  to  point  in  climax  not  unlike  the  progress 
of  a  play. 

The  arranging  of  the  novel  may  call  for  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  characters,  for  too  many  will  make  for  confusion 
and  by  involving  too  much  dialogue  will  retard  the  dramatic 
progress  of  events  or  climaxes.  Minor  characters  may  be  omitted 
as  in  a  play.  If  drama  and  comedy  are  present,  or  contrasting 
moods  of  any  sort,  these  should  be  kept  in  proper  proportion  and 
balance.  In  all  cases  the  inherent  ideas  and  intention  of  the 
author  must  be  thoroughly  understood  and  adhered  to  for  a 
truthful  and  artistic  result.  The  total  mood  and  spirit  of  the 
characters  must  be  sustained  and  developed  as  the  author  in- 
tended. 

Choice  and  arrangement  of  individual  selections  for  programs 
offers  entirely  different  problems.  It  seems  useless  to  try  to 
suggest  what  to  choose  other  than  to  say  there  should  be  a  bal- 
ance in  elements  of  humor  and  drama,  prose,  poetry,  scene,  and 
monologue,  but  not  all  these  on  one  program.  Questions  of  time 
of  day,  place  of  program,  and  type  of  audience  must  be  con- 
sidered in  every  case,  and  often  the  overlooking  of  any  one  of 
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these  works  real  detriment  to  the  success  of  the  reader.  Not 
long  ago  a  reader  of  experience  read  before  several  colleges  an 
intensely  dramatic  play.  The  time  of  year  was  July,  the  time  of 
day  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning,  the  place  college  auditoriums, 
and  the  audience  summer  session  students.  An  audience  cannot 
possibly  emphasize  in  a  favorable  manner  under  these  condi- 
tions, and  while  this  artist  gave  a  very  fair  presentation,  the 
work  was  not  successful.  I  found  on  discussion  with  the  reader, 
a  person  of  experience,  that  the  points  I  have  just  mentioned 
had  not  been  fully  conceived,  and  the  reader  admitted  that  prob- 
ably the  play  was  not  a  really  good  choice  under  the  conditions 
stated. 

The  opening  number  in  a  general  program  is  an  important  con- 
sideration. It  should  not  be  overlong,  better  under  ten  minutes 
than  over.  It  should  have  a  fairly  simple  and  direct  appeal, 
preferably  with  an  element  of  humor  though  not  in  excess. 
An  audience  is  not  prepared  upon  our  first  appearance  to  give  as 
good  a  response  to  our  "appeals"  as  later  when  they  are  "settled" 
and  have  had  a  chance  to  become  acquainted,  as  it  were,  with 
the  interpreter.  The  mistake  in  opening  with  selections  which 
are  in  monologue  form  is  that  the  audience  does  not  know  us 
yet,  so  why  ask  them  to  meet  a  character  other  than  ourselves  ? 
The  mistake  in  opening  with  dialect  is  that  the  audience  should 
know  oitr  speech  and  enjoy  it  ere  we  ask  them  to  enjoy  another 
speech  form.  And  the  mistake  in  opening  with  poetry  is  that 
while  some  may  enjoy  it,  certainly  others  will  not,  since  prose 
forms  are  nearer  the  general  life  and  daily  ways  of  most  hu- 
manity. These  forms  all  offer  hindrances  as  opening  numbers.  Be 
simple,  direct,  easy,  with  normal  humor  and  no  attempt  to  run 
the  gamut  of  emotion  or  bedazzle  with  an  array  of  characters 
or  your  acting  ability ;  give  the  hearers  a  chance  to  meet  yotc  as 
a  normal  human  being  like  themselves.  Your  ability  and  versa- 
tility, your  artistry,  will  grow  upon  them  as  you  progress. 

One  of  the  chief  concerns  in  arrangement  of  selections  chosen 
for  a  program  should  be  to  place  them  so  that  the  audience  will 
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be  prepared  to  give  to  every  number  as  favorable  a  response  as 
possible.  Our  general  reactions  do  not  go  abruptly  from  grave 
to  gay  and  back  to  grave,  nor  from  sublime  to  ridiculous.  Ar- 
ranging selections  in  too  great  or  too  regular  contrast  is  not 
likely  to  gain  the  best  possible  response.  Shading,  leading  away 
from  the  mood  just  presented  and  on  toward  another  definitely 
different  mood,  offers  a  better  basic  plan.  One  prose  narrative 
following  another,  even  if  in  a  different  vein,  is  not  desirable, 
for  the  fact  of  the  identical  form  tends  to  dull  the  reception. 
There  is  the  possibility  of  shorter  numbers  intervening,  probably 
poetry  which  may  be  grouped  into  "a"  and  "b"  numbers,  which 
will  help  to  form  a  break,  and  lend  the  possibility  of  the  melding 
of  mood,  mentioned  earlier. 

A  word  or  two  as  to  grouping.  There  should  be  some  basic 
reason  for  this,  and  since  poetry  is  most  likely  to  fall  into  the 
grouping  idea  we  might  mention  that  mood,  and  idea  or  theme,, 
are  two  reasons  for  grouping.  Selections  by  the  same  author 
may  be  grouped,  though  the  fact  that  it  is  the  same  author 
should  not  be  the  primary  reason ;  theme  and  mood  would  still 
supersede.  Seldom  if  ever  should  prose  and  poetry  form  an 
"a"  and  "b,"  as  unity  of  mood  and  idea  does  not  usually  ap- 
pear in  these  two  forms.  Prose  is  usually  long,  and  the  differ- 
ence in  the  forms  of  the  writing  does  not  make  for  unity. 
A  number  long  enough  to  form  a  whole  unit  such  as  an 
eight  or  ten  minute  selection,  usually  should  stand  alone. 
A  scene  from  a  play  or  a  one-act  play  should  not  be  included 
as  an  "a"  and  "b"  number.  There  might  be  exceptions  in  the 
case  of  scenes  from  plays,  but  seldom  in  the  case  of  the  one- 
act  play.  They  would  overshadow  any  other  number  in  the 
group. 

There  is  also  the  question  of  climax.  Some  advocate  moving 
in  a  steadily  rising  intensity  with  the  crescendo  at  the  close, 
while  others  contend  that  the  hearers  are  likely  to  be  best  pre- 
pared to  react  favorably  to  the  most  intense  number  (not  neces- 
sarily tragedy)  about  half,  or  two-thirds,  of  the  way  through 
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the  program.  The  latter  seems  definitely  more  sound,  psychologi- 
(caUy  speaking. 

Sometimes  it  is  necessary  or  desirable  to  break  the  program 
into  parts,  as  "Part  One"  and  "Part  Two,"  in  which  case  there 
may  be  some  selection  desirable  to  include  which  is  in  the  nature 
of  an  exit,  a  monologue  perhaps,  in  which  the  character  in  the 
monologue  is  making  his  or  her  exit  from  the  scene  and  hence 
concludes  a  part,  preferably  Part  One,  rather  than  making  it  the 
closing  number  of  an  entire  program. 

In  giving  a  program  from  the  works  of  one  author,  the  reader 
should  always  have  as  a  primary  objective  not  only  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  the  audience  but  the  various  facets  of  approach  and 
interests  of  the  author.  This  is  frequently  overlooked.  The 
reader  too  often  seems  to  have  chosen  his  favorites  or  those 
selections  which  have  "dramatic"  possibilities  or,  and  here  we 
must  be  guarded,  those  in  which  his  talents  or  idiosyncratic  style 
will  shine.  None  of  these  reasons  should  stand  foremost  in  any 
program  selection,  but  when  the  reader  is  presenting  the  work 
of  one  author  he  must  in  his  selections,  and  as  far  as  possible, 
do  justice  to  that  author. 

I  am  aware  that,  to  many,  these  suggestions  are  not  new.  I  am 
equally  aware  that  to  many  they  are  controversial,  and  to  all  they 
may  seem  inadequate  or  incomplete,  which  latter  of  necessity 
they  probably  are.  They  are  addressed  to  those  who  may  find 
them  helpful,  and  with  only  one  hope,  namely,  to  encourage  the 
people  who  believe  in  the  fine  art  of  interpretative  reading  to 
select,  arrange,  and  present  programs. 


CONCERNING  TASTE  ^ 

W.  M.  ParrisL 


"Concerning  matters  of  taste  there  is  no  use  in  disputing."  This 
ancient  truism  (?)  seems  more  than  a  little  absurd  when  one 
considers  the  quantities  of  newsprint  used  daily  for  discussions 
of  correct  dress,  home  decoration,  social  decorum,  and  other 
matters  in  which  taste  is  a  point  in  dispute.  We  do  dispute  con- 
cerning matters  of  taste,  and  few  will  doubt  that  such  discussions 
are  of  value  in  building  better  norms  of  behavior. 

In  the  field  of  public  speech  we  have,  perhaps  unfortunately, 
no  Emily  Post.  And  in  no  field  are  there  greater  temptations  to 
excesses,  and  vagaries,  and  vulgarities.  Any  boy  or  girl  who 
finds  that  he  can  do  tricks  with  his  voice  or  gesture  is  pretty 
sure  to  want  to  display  them.  The  love  of  applause  is  one  of  the 
most  fundamental  of  human  motives,  and  few  of  us  can  resist 
it.  We  have  all  seen  amateur  plays  ruined  by  an  actor,  sober 
enough  in  rehearsal,  who  became  intoxicated  by  the  laughter  of 
"some  quantity  of  barren  spectators,"  and  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  play  the  clown,  while  "some  necessary  question  of 
the  play"  remained  neglected.  The  wise  cautions  of  Hamlet's 
advice  to  the  players  ought  to  be  drilled  into  every  student  per- 
former before  he  is  permitted  to  appear  in  public. 

Similar  breaches  of  decorum  occur  among  our  declaimers  and 
public  speakers,  and  even  some  of  our  greatest  speakers  have 
not  been  guiltless.  It  is  said  that  the  great  Edmund  Burke  once 
agreed  with  Sheridan  that  one  of  them  was  to  make  an  impas- 
sioned plea  for  a  bill  they  were  supporting  in  Parliament,  and  at 
its  conclusion  pretend  to  fall  fainting  into  the  other's  arms. 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  once  concealed  a  set  of  chains  behind  his 
pulpit  and  clanked  them  dramatically  to  remind  his  congrega- 

*  Appeared  originally  in  Cameo  Magazine. 
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tion  of  the  bondage  of  the  Southern  slaves.  And  I  have  known 
a  minister  of  the  gospel  to  bring  a  live  chicken  into  the  pulpit  on 
Easter  morning  to  illustrate  some  point  in  a  sermon  on  the 
Resurrection. 

But  I  think  we  will  all  agree  that  our  worst  offenders  are  our 
public  readers.  They  rant  and  rave  and  emit  strange  noises,  and 
contort  themselves  into  fantastic  shapes,  and  dash  madly  about 
assuming  as  many  characters  as  Proteus,  fancying  that  the  art 
of  the  interpreter  is  most  akin  to  that  of  the  contortionist  or  the 
vaudeville  imitator.  It  would  seem  that  no  school  and  no  one  in- 
fluence is  responsible  for  these  extravagances,  for  they  occur 
in  all  times  and  places.  Fifty  years  ago  Edward  Dowden  de- 
plored "this  mongrel  something  which  sets  agape  the  half-edu- 
cated with  the  wonders  of  its  airs  and  attitudinizing,  its  pseudo- 
heroics,  and  pseudo-pathos."  More  recently  John  Masefield, 
Poet  Laureate  of  England,  and  a  lover  and  sponsor  of  public 
readings,  has  said :  "You  who  have  suffered  from  the  elocution- 
ists know  their  methods ;  you  have  seen  their  pupils  in  their 
spotless  pinafores  on  prize-day,  repeating  and  acting  'Little 
Drops  of  Water,'  with  a  rapid  twiddling  of  all  the  ten  fingers 
to  represent  the  rain-drops,  arms  extended  and  all  teeth  dis- 
played to  express  pleasure  in  the  littleness  of  the  drops,  then 
instantly,  stooping  to  pick  up  imaginary  sand  for  the  next  line, 
'Little  grains  of  sand.'  You  know  their  methods.  They  have 
made  a  child  in  a  pinafore  on  prize-day  a  thing  that  strong  men 
fly  from  screaming."  What  might  Mr.  Masefield  say  if  he  could 
witness  the  antics  of  some  of  the  performers  in  one  of  our  high 
school  interpretation  contests ! 

For  the  exhibitions  of  bad  taste  that  are  all  too  common  in 
our  public  programs  two  fundamental  fallacies  are  in  the  main, 
I  believe,  responsible.  The  first  fallacy  is  that  the  object  of  pub- 
lic speeches  and  interpretations  is  to  display  the  speaker's  powers. 
The  speaker  fails  to  realize  that  he  is  merely  an  instrument.  He 
wants  to  show  off  himself  instead  of  showing  the  meaning  of 
the  material  he  is  presenting.  He  desires,  or  more  likely  his 
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teacher  desires,  that  we  admire  his  vocal  and  physical  gymnastics, 
that  we  marvel  at  his  "histrionic  powers."  Quite  often  in  this 
display  of  technique  the  play  or  poem  being  presented  is  com- 
pletely neglected.  Now  surely  any  intelligent  audience  goes  to 
the  theater  not  to  watch  the  actors  perform  but  to  see  a  play. 
And  it  goes  to  a  concert  not  to  admire  the  gyrations  of  the 
conductor  or  the  master  of  the  kettle-drums,  but  to  hear  a  sym- 
phony. We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  object  of  an 
interpreter  is  to  interpret,  and  that  his  technique  in  interpreta- 
tion is  admirable  in  proportion  as  it  is  unobtrusive.  He  reaches  , 
his  highest  peak  of  excellence  when  he  makes  us  forget  him  and 
think  only  of  the  literature  he  is  interpreting.  The  object  of  our 
young  interpreters  then  should  be  not  to  attract  attention  to 
themselves,  but  to  make  themselves  as  inconspicuous  as  possible. 
Conspicuousness  in  voice  and  gesture  and  vocal  expression  are 
just  as  much  in  bad  taste  as  a  bright  pink  dress  with  bright 
green  stockings. 

The  second  fallacy  is  that  the  human  imagination  is  a  frail  ,  ^ 
faculty  that  has  to  be  supported  and  encouraged  with  all  the ; 
trappings  of  reality  in  order  to  make  it  function.  I  suppose  that 
the  girl  who  recited  the  closing  lines  of  "Curfew  Shall  Not 
Ring  Tonight"  while  skipping  sideways  back  and  forth  across 
the  stage  with  arms  extended  overhead  thought  that  this  kind 
of  physical  demonstration  was  necessary  to  make  her  audience 
realize  that  the  girl  was  hanging  to  a  bell-clapper.  And  I  suppose 
that  the  little  freshman  boy  who  tried  out  before  me  for  entrance 
to  a  reading  contest  thought  that  I  would  not  understand  that 
Annabel  Lee  was  dead  and  buried  unless  he  knelt  on  the  class- 
room floor  and  apostrophized  the  spot  where  I  was  supposed  to 
see  the  green  sod  bulging  up  through  the  linoleum.  His  false 
appeal  to  my  imagination  made  me  visualize  the  grave  not  "by 
the  sounding  sea"  where  Poe  put  it,  but  there  on  the  classroom 
floor.  Many  readers  assume  that  the  imagination  can  be  stimu- 
lated effectively  only  by  tones  and  gestures,  and  not  by  words 
alone.  But  have  not  all  of  us  experienced  keenly  the  high  tragedy 
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or  comedy  of  a  play  merely  from  reading  it  silently  to  our- 
selves ?  Have  we  not  been  moved  to  appreciation  of  the  grief  of 
Hamlet  or  Othello  while  hearing  the  lines  read  by  a  teacher  who 
sat  at  his  desk  and  spoke  without  costume,  make-up,  lights,  or 
scenery?  The  mere  understanding  of  words  requires  an  act  of 
the  imagination.  How,  for  example,  is  it  possible  to  understand 
the  meaning  of  "sounding,"  or  "beautiful"  or  "sepulchre"  with- 
out imagining  them  ?  The  problem  of  the  interpreter  is  to  decide 
whether  and  how  much  the  employment  of  tones  and  gestures 
may  aid  the  imagination.  Take  a  purely  lyrical  poem  such  as 
Milton's  sonnet  on  his  blindness.  It  might  be  read  by  an  actor 
dressed  to  represent  Milton,  and  on  a  stage  designed  to  represent 
Milton's  study.  Or  take  a  highly  dramatic  scene  from  Macbeth, 
written  for  presentation  on  the  stage.  It  can  be  rendered  very 
effectively  by  one  who  sits  at  his  fireside  and  reads  without  any 
of  the  trappings  of  the  stage.  Some  would  find  the  power  of  the 
sonnet  greatly  enhanced  if  it  were  presented  with  all  the  ac- 
companiments of  a  stage  drama.  Some  others  would  prefer 
not  to  see  Macbeth  presented  on  the  stage  because  they  would 
find  that  costumes,  stage  trappings,  and  the  imperfections  of  the 
actors  distracted  attention  from  its  essential  meaning.  How  then 
shall  we  know  how  much  we  need  to  depend  upon  dramatic 
stimulants  to  the  imagination?  How  much  attempt  should  be 
made  at  impersonation  ?  There  is  no  ready  answer ;  there  are  no 
set  rules.  Our  only  recourse  is  to  depend  upon  good  sense,  good 
taste,  and  convention.  The  conventions  of  the  drama  are  fairly 
well  established ;  but  those  of  public  reading  are  not.  I  suggest, 
however,  that  we  can  learn  a  good  deal  from  the  practices  of 
concert  singers  who,  even  when  singing  dramatic  roles  on  the 
concert  stage,  eliminate  the  action  and  the  business  of  their 
operatic  performances.  I  suggest  also  that  we  can  learn  from- 
the  practices  of  persons  of  taste  and  refinement  who  read  to 
their  friends  and  families  at  their  own  firesides. 

In  general  our  public  readers  are  too  much  given  to  elocu- 
tionary excesses.  They  do  not  distinguish  between  the  reading 
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stage  and  the  theater  stage.  They  would  be  wise  to  incHne  to- 
ward the  conventions  of  the  parlor  rather  than  those  of  the 
theater.  For  surely  their  situation  is  far  closer  to  that  of  the 
reader  at  his  fireside  than  to  that  of  the  actor  in  a  theater.  Be- 
cause the  worst  sins  are  committed  by  those  who  attempt  to  read 
scenes  from  plays  I  would  make  this  recommendation,  heretical 
as  it  will  seem  to  many.  I  would  recommend  that  especially  where 
more  than  one  character  is  to  be  represented  there  should  be  no  -' 
attempt  at  acting.  I  mean  that  the  reader  should  stand  still  in 
one  spot  and  attempt  no  impersonation  except  what  may  be  sug-  /' 
gested  by  slight  gesture  and  mild  changes  of  voice.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  one  can  act  two  characters  in  one  scene  without 
making  himself  more  or  less  absurd,  I  have  never  seen  it  done 
successfully.  Try  to  imagine  a  concert  singer  singing  two  roles  > 
from  the  same  scene !  And  it  seems  to  me  very  significant  that  ^  {_ 
the  two  modern  impersonators  who  have  achieved  the  highest  y''^^^ 
fame — Ruth  Draper  and  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner — read  only 
monologue,  and  never,  I  believe,  dialogue. 

I  would  recommend  further  that  anyone  who  reads  a  scene 
from  a  play  should  read  it  from  the  book.  A  book  in  the  hand  is 
a  constant  reminder  to  the  performer  and  to  his  audience  that 
he  is  a  reader  and  not  an  actor. 

I  quite  realize  that  these  recommendations  will  not  be  a  uni- 
versal cure  for  exhibitionism  and  bad  taste.  But  I  believe  they 
will  help.  The  proper  cure  for  bad  taste  is  the  cultivation  of 
better  taste,  and  such  a  reform  is  the  function  of  teachers  of 
elocution  and  coaches  of  school  contests.  Improvement  in  con- 
tests would,  of  course,  come  about  immediately  if  judges  could 
be  found  who  would  penalize  the  cheap  and  meretricious  and 
reward  sanity  and  good  taste.  Here  is  a  place  where  many  of  us 
can  exercise  a  salutary  influence.  Let  us  hope  that  we  can  soon 
bring  about  the  condition  which  Plato  described  in  his  Republic. 
He  too,  you  may  remember,  had  suffered  from  the  elocutionists  ! 
of  his  day,  the  fellows  who  would  imitate  anything,  "who  would  \  ^ 
bark  like  a  dog,  bleat  like  a  sheep,  or  crow  like  a  cock."  And   ' 
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so,  he  said,  "when  any  of  these  pantomimic  gentlemen,  who  are 

\  so  clever  that  they  can  imitate  anything,  comes  to  us,  and  makes 

I  a  proposal  to  exhibit  himself  and  his  poetry  ...  we  must  in- 

i  form  him  that  in  our  State  such  as  he  are  not  permitted  to 

exist;  the  law  will  not  allow  them.  And  so  ...  we  shall  send 

him  away  to  another  city." 


\ 
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I  omnsoni 


For  one  interested  in  the  teaching  of  interpretative  reading  as 
a  development  of  the  individual's  powers  of  expression,  the  con- 
test in  extemporaneous  reading  and  declamation  should  offer 
means  for  a  final  exemplification  of  the  values  to  be  obtained 
from  such  teaching.  The  cumulative  life  values  accruing  from 
practice  in  interpreting  literature  from  the  printed  page  are  so 
essentially  great,  the  possibilities  for  expression  so  endless,  that 
every  effort  should  be  made  by  those  who  understand  these 
values  to  encourage  students  to  enter  the  extemporaneous  reading 
contest. 

Interpretation  in  any  form,  memorized  and  declaimed  or  done 
from  the  page,  demands  certain  things  of  the  interpreter.  Read- 
ing from  the  page  demands  and  should  receive  exactly  the  same 
degree  of  understanding  (intellectual  concept)  ;  alertness  (men- 
tal and  physical)  ;  bodily  response  (not  gesture,  but  a  physical 
participation  comparable  to  the  type  of  emotion  to  which  the 
hearers  are  asked  implicitly  to  respond)  ;  and  vocal  facility  (as 
great  or  even  greater  than  for  memorized  performance)  as  would 
be  present  in  any  other  interpretative  venture.  The  only  possi- 
ble differences  occur  in  the  realm  of  physical  activity,  and  are 
in  quality  rather  than  number.  The  physical  activity  in  reading 
from  the  printed  page  is  more  suggestive  than  that  attempted 
in  declamation;  hence  of  a  higher  and  somewhat  more  difficult 
type. 

Some  general  suggestions  may  be  offered.  They  are  intended 
to  help  the  contestant  give  a  more  flexible  and  vital  presentation 
when  using  the  printed  page.  Do  not  hold  the  book  rigidly, 
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mechanically,  much  in  the  fashion  of  the  "reading  lesson"  of 
younger  days.  It  may  be  held  in  one  hand  or  both  and  changed  in 
this  detail  as  you  read.  It  may  be  allowed  to  move  with  and  in 
the  hand  to  emphasize  a  point.  The  free  hand  may  rest  upon  the 
page,  anything  to  break  up  the  audience's  and  speaker's  concept 
of  a  "reading  lesson."  Do  not  permit  your  eyes  to  become  glued 
to  the  page,  again  a  relic  of  the  earlier  "reading  lesson."  You 
know  quite  well  what  is  on  the  page  that  you  are  to  read ;  trust 
your  eyes;  they  cling  to  the  page  in  a  sort  of  habit-safety-first 
way  very  much  like  the  young  actor  who  knows  his  lines  perfectly 
and  yet  will  drag  his  "part"  around  with  him  and  refer  to  it 
quite  constantly  unless  the  director  rather  arbitrarily  says,  "No 
lines  to  be  used  in  this  rehearsal,"  Increase  your  "eye-span" ;  take 
in  groups  of  words,  quickly.  Practise  this  just  as  you  practise  any 
part  of  the  procedure.  Lift  the  eyes  frequently  and  bring  them 
into  direct  focus  with  the  audience  if  the  content  of  the  selec- 
tion demands  this,  or  otherwise  use  them  exactly  as  you  would  if 
the  selection  were  memorized.  Place  your  characters  ahead  of 
you  and  a  little  to  one  side  and  the  other,  turning  the  head 
slightly,  or  at  least  the  eyes,  but  never  so  far  that  the  characters 
would  seem  to  be  near  you  on  the  stage.  Shift  the  weight  easily 
whatever  type  of  selection  you  have,  for  certainly  some  such 
relief  is  possible  in  any  reading.  Give  vocal  changes  as  complete 
as  any  characterization  demands,  quite  as  complete  as  if  the 
selection  were  memorized.  If  no  characterization  is  called  for,  be 
sure  of  good  quality,  volume,  tempo,  and  above  all  good  pitch 
variation.  These  together  with  all  visible  signs  of  your  pleasant 
and  earnest  desire  to  be  friendly  and  happy  with  your  hearers 
as  well  as  to  carry  them  the  content  of  your  selection  indicate 
your  complete  control  of  the  "speech  situation." 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  interpreting  from  the  printed 
page  is  easy  and  declamation  hard,  or  that  something  called 
"talent"  is  necessary  for  the  one  and  not  for  the  other.  Indeed, 
it  might  quite  possibly  be  proved  that  successful  presentation  in 
the  former  mode  is  the  more  difficult  attainment.  In  any  case,  to 
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be  able  to  read  effectively  many  types  of  selections,  in  many 
situations,  is  an  accomplishment  that  will  remain  permanently 
useful  throughout  the  life  of  every  boy  or  girl.  Many  people  v/ill 
many  times  find  opportunity  to  read,  few  to  declaim.  Silent  read- 
ing, so  greatly  emphasized  in  these  later  years,  we  must  remem- 
ber is  a  skill  and  one  that  stands  us  in  good  stead.  But  to  be  able 
to  interpret  from  the  printed  page  before  you  demands  not  only 
the  inclusion  of  that  skill  but  of  many  skills,  the  drawing  to- 
gether of  all  your  powers,  and  the  results  of  such  interpretation 
partake  definitely  of  an  art  product  which  is  forever  beyond  and 
above  all  "skill." 

"Nothing  that  has  interested  man  and  woman — ^no  language 
they  have  spoken,  nor  oracle  beside  which  they  have  hushed  their 
voices,  no  dream  which  has  once  been  entertained  by  actual 
human  minds,  nothing  about  which  they  have  expended  zeal,  but 
what  lies  ready  to  the  eye,  and  the  mind,  and  the  heart  of  the 
reader."  Does  this  not  offer  you  a  challenge,  does  it  not  fire  you 
anew  to  a  desire  to  interpret  the  printed  page  for  those  who  have 
not  seen  or  heard  what  you  have  found  ? 

JUDGING  THESE  CONTESTS 

To  arrive  at  an  agreement  as  to  the  judging  of  any  contest, 
speech  or  otherwise,  demands  that  there  be  an  understanding  of 
the  objectives  of  the  contest  and  a  knowledge  of  the  elements 
which  make  these  objectives  possible  of  attainment. 

First,  it  is  only  natural  that  the  audience  should  want  to  get  a 
single  impression  from  the  reading,  just  as  in  other  contests. 
Since  the  audience  plays  an  important  part  in  any  piece  of  speech 
work,  the  contestant  should  at  least  have  in  his  favor  the  benefit 
of  using  material  with  an  appeal.  Here  then  is  an  objective  which 
indicates  that  the  ex  tempore  reading  contest  has,  like  the 
declamatory,  a  need  to  "please"  the  audience  by  giving  them  a 
"single  impression."  This  in  turn  means  that  there  must  be  a 
strong  emotional  blending,  no  mechanical  rote-like  proceeding 
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with  eyes  fastened  to  the  book.  This  will  not  give  a  "single  im- 
pression" or  any  impression  save  one  of  boredom. 

Second,  the  demands  on  the  reader,  stated  in  the  second  para- 
graph of  this  paper,  must  be  considered. 

The  foregoing  indicates  objectives  and  gives  several  clear 
ideas  as  to  points  for  judging,  which  we  shall  sum  up  later.  Since 
this  type  of  contest  activity  is  so  much  younger  than  the  declam- 
atory, it  is  possible  that  it  is  not  as  fully  appreciated  or  under- 
stood. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  contest  is  not,  as  has  sometimes 
been  stated,  "the  easiest  contest  to  enter."  At  least,  not  to  enter 
and  carry  through  with  success.  Indeed,  it  is  quite  the  reverse. 
The  declamatory  entrant  has  the  assistance  of  continuous  coach- 
ing over  the  same  given  selection  for  weeks,  sometimes  longer, 
while  the  ex  tempore  reader  must  take  his  chance  as  to  the  selec- 
tion itself,  using  originality  in  choice  to  a  certain  degree,  and 
must  prepare  himself  during  a  short  period  immediately  prece- 
ding his  reading.  Two  things  stand  out  here  for  the  judge  to 
keep  in  mind ;  first,  that  there  has  been  no  direct  coaching ;  and 
second,  that  only  a  short  time  has  been  spent  on  the  preparation 
for  this  presentation.  Too  often  judges,  more  or  less  uncon- 
sciously, have  the  memorized  presentation  in  mind  and  so  fail  to 
realize  the  full  value  of  the  presentation  made  by  the  ex  tempore 
reader.  This  latter  type  of  activity,  too,  is  one  that  has  a  "real 
life  situation"  in  the  foreground,  since  these  young  people  will 
in  later  life  be  called  upon  many,  many  times  to  read  more  or 
less  extemporaneously,  while  few  will  go  on  with  memorized  and 
coached  declamation. 

Essentially,  there  are  few  fundamental  differences  in  judging 
declamatory  and  ex  tempore  reading  contests.  Such  matters  as 
dress  and  its  appropriateness,  giving  the  thought  clearly,  having 
the  general  manner  coordinate  with  the  emotional  content  of  the 
selection,  being  easily  heard  and  understood,  matters  of  volume, 
sustaining  sounds,  and  enunciating  clearly  but  not  didactically 
have  been  variously  listed  as  applying  to  the  judging  of  declama- 
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tory  and  they  hold  equally  true  in  the  ex  tempore  reading  con- 
test. 

The  chief  differences  come  in  noting  how  easily  the  contestant 
handles  the  book,  and  how  readily  and  frequently  he  lifts  his 
eyes  from  the  page.  These  two  things  need  practice,  plenty  of  it, 
before  the  contestant  faces  the  last  choosing  of  a  selection,  its 
preparation,  and  its  presentation.  In  these  two  matters  the  judge 
should  still  keep  in  mind  that  the  readers  have  had  only  a  brief 
time  in  which  to  become  familiar  with  lines  on  the  page  before 
them. 

When  the  selections  from  which  readers  may  choose  have 
been  made,  the  contestants  should  be  helped  as  much  as  possible 
not  to  have  to  handle  unwieldy  books,  a  situation  which  would 
be  entirely  obviated  in  a  real  life  situation,  for  selections  would 
be  copied  and  arranged  so  that  the  manuscript  or  smaller  book 
could  be  easily  manipulated.  The  judge  should  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  the  contestants  are  perhaps  laboring  under  a  diffi- 
culty in  this  matter,  and  give  them  credit  accordingly. 

In  the  extemporaneous  reading  contest  the  reader,  fortunately, 
often  has  an  opportunity  to  choose  selections  in  verse  form, 
something  that  occurs  quite  frequently  in  the  declamatory  con- 
test. Reading  in  this  form  taxes  a  new  type  of  knowledge  and 
skill,  since  rhyme  and  meter,  vocal  smoothness,  and  beauty  enter, 
and  the  judge  should  be  keenly  on  the  watch  for  the  accomplish- 
ment clearly  indicated,  when  this  type  of  material  is  well  inter- 
preted. 

If  the  judge  will  then  keep  in  mind  the  short  time  had  for 
preparation,  with  no  assistance,  if  he  will  realize  the  valuable 
training  being  experienced  by  the  reader  who  is  doing  a  type  of 
thing  which  he  will  often  be  called  to  do  in  later  life,  and  if  he 
will  look  for  the  same  elements  of  expressiveness  which  appear 
in  the  declamatory  contests,  excepting  that  not  such  extreme  act- 
ing will  be  present,  he  will  be  able  to  give  a  proper  evaluation  of 
the  efforts  of  the  ex  tempore  readers. 


^ELECTION  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OF 
READING  MATERIAL* 

Jxi.  Jrearl  I^loya  anoL  J.    1 .  JyiarsJiimaiiL 


Reading  aloud  is  an  old  art,  a  high  art,  a  difficult  art,  but  it  is 
also  a  universal  art.  The  mother  reads  to  the  children  in  the 
home,  the  minister  reads  to  the  congregation  in  the  church,  the 
professional  reader  reads  to  the  audience  from  the  platform. 
There  is  scarcely  an  individual  who  is  not  sometime  or  some- 
where called  upon  to  read  aloud  and  interpret  to  others  the 
printed  page.  Sometimes  what  we  are  to  read  is  fixed  for  us  by 
time  and  circumstances,  but  more  often  we  as  readers  must 
select  and  arrange  the  reading  material  that  will  mold  the 
environment  and  create  the  atmosphere.  This  is  no  easy  task. 
One  reader  for  instance  may  select  and  arrange  literature  for 
his  program  so  poorly  that  no  matter  how  expert  and  artistic  he 
may  be  in  the  execution  of  his  interpretation  he  is  doomed  to 
dismal  failure  because  of  his  selection  or  arrangement  or  both. 
Whether  we  read  in  the  home  or  from  the  pulpit  or  on  the  plat- 
form, there  are  principles  of  selection  and  arrangement  which 
cannot  be  entirely  ignored.  It  is  true  that  these  principles  are 
latitudinous  and  cannot  in  their  application  be  too  hard  and  fast. 
They  are  also  relative  rather  than  absolute.  Place,  purpose,  pro- 
gram, and  other  factors  will  modify  the  applications  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  selection  and  arrangement.  One  of  the  first  principles 
to  observe  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  a  program  for 
reading  or  even  in  the  selection  of  one  reading  is  the  principle 
of  contrast ;  contrast  in  mood,  in  tempo,  in  form,  or  in  all  three. 
The  story  entitled  "The  Wall  of  Silence"  in  this  collection  is  a 

*  From  M.  Pearl  Lloyd  and  J.  T.  Marshman,  Modern  Short  Stories 
for  Oral  Interpretation  (Expression  Company,  Boston,  1933).  By  per- 
mission of  the  authors  and  the  publishers. 
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good  illustration  of  contrast  in  moods.  The  story  centers  around 
Margaret,  so  the  moods  of  the  story  are  her  moods.  At  first,  the 
mood  of  joy  at  Abe's  success,  then  utter  despair  at  Dave's  lack 
of  understanding.  The  mood  changes  next  from  determination 
to  go  to  Abe's  commencement  at  all  costs  to  overwhelming  terror 
at  the  criminal  means  by  which  she  is  enabled  to  go.  The  final 
contrast  in  mood  is  from  absolute  despondency  at  the  necessary 
sacrifice  to  the  heights  of  contentment  and  happiness  through 
reconciliation  with  Dave.  Contrasts  in  mood  are  found  in  the 
famihar  readings  "The  Highwayman"  by  Alfred  Noyes  and 
"King  Robert  of  Sicily"  by  Longfellow;  in  both  you  also  have 
the  contrast  of  tempo.  Particularly,  do  we  observe  the  contrast  of 
tempo  in  "The  Highwayman."  From  the  calm,  slow  movement 
of  the  description  in  the  opening  lines,  the  tempo  changes  to  a 
faster,  more  lively  rate  at  the  robber's  approach ;  from  the  slow, 
stealthy  spying  of  Tim  to  the  quick,  ardent  farewell  of  the  lover ; 
from  the  long,  dragging  hours  of  waiting  to  the  staccato  beat  of 
the  horse's  hoofs ;  from  the  hushed  waiting  of  the  soldiers  to  the 
girl's  glorious  sacrifice ;  from  the  robber's  mad  charge  to  his  sad 
death.  In  each  of  these  instances  there  is  some  change  in  mood 
but  the  essential  change  is  in  the  tempo.  With  change  in  mood 
and  tempo  goes  a  change  in  the  formal  elements  necessary  to 
express  these  changes.  However,  changes  in  form  take  place  in 
selections  as  a  whole  rather  than  in  changes  within  a  single  mood. 
Contrast  as  a  principle  relatively  speaking  is  highly  important : 
perhaps  no  principle  is  more  important.  It  arouses  attention,  sus- 
tains interest,  and  makes  a  lasting  impression.  Contrast  has  been 
a  method  of  all  great  teachers  on  platform,  in  pulpit,  and  from 
the  press.  While  the  contrast  that  we  have  been  discussing  here 
has  applied  to  contrasts  in  a  selection  itself,  we  must  also  ob- 
serve the  principle  of  contrast  in  the  arrangement  of  a  program 
of  several  selections.  The  contrast  is  more  a  contrast  of  form, 
perhaps,  than  a  contrast  of  anything  else.  We  need  narrative.  If 
more  than  one  is  used,  they  should  be  different  in  nature  and 
form.  We  shall  need  the  lyrical  element  in  the  program,  and  we  • 
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shall  need  the  humorous  element  and  also  the  dramatic  element. 
The  following  is  a  program  that  illustrates  selection  and  arrange- 
ment. This  program  was  built  and  given  successfully  in  public  by- 
one  of  our  own  students : 

INTERPRETATION  RECITAL 

By 

Mildred  Mayble  Alcott 

PROGRAM 

The  Wall  of  Silence — Agnes  TurnbuU 
(An  original  adaptation) 

Trees — Joyce  Kilmer 

My  Father — Devie  Nay 

Vitai  Lampada — H.  Newbolt 

Miles  Standish — Wm.  Kirk 

Encouragement — Paul  Dunbar 

De  Mericana  Girl— T.  A.  Daly 

The  Highwayman — Alfred  Noyes 

By  Ourselves — Ludwig  Fulda 
(An  original  adaptation) 

This  program  as  a  whole  exemplifies  contrast  and,  as  has  been 
pointed  out,  shows  contrast  within  certain  individual  numbers 
as  well.  The  program  also  contains  numbers  exemplifying  a 
second  important  principle  in  literature  for  interpretation.  We 
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call  this  principle  dramatic  action ;  perhaps,  more  accurately,  it  is 
an  element  rather  than  a  principle.  There  are  various  conceptions 
of  the  word  "dramatic."  The  general  conception  is  action.  We 
are  using  the  term  "dramatic  action"  to  refer  to  action  which  has 
an  unusual  appeal  to  the  emotions. 

The  dramatic,  whether  it  be  instinct,  or  urge,  or  something 
else  by  the  same  name,  is  a  strong  factor  in  human  behavior. 
Statistics  show  that  the  more  dramatic  games  are,  the  more 
popular  they  are.  The  idea  of  dramatization  has  "gripped  hard 
the  pedagogic  world."  "Able  leaders  of  men  have  usually  attained 
their  ends  by  a  more  or  less  conscious  exploiting  of  the  dra- 
matic." Naturally,  then,  the  audience  will  demand  that  the  action 
in  a  program  be  somewhat  dramatic.  The  chief  value  of  the  dra- 
matic is  that  it  holds  attention  and  interest  without  conscious  or 
voluntary  effort.  It  conserves  energy. 

In  the  accompanying  program,  the  dramatic  is  clearly  por- 
trayed in  "The  Highwayman"  most  of  all,  but  it  is  also  in  "The 
Wall  of  Silence"  and  to  some  extent  in  "By  Ourselves." 

A  third  principle  or  element  to  seek  in  literature  for  oral  in- 
terpretation is  story  interest.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  selection 
be  well  written  or  beautifully  phrased.  Such  qualities,  to  be  sure, 
are  essential,  but  for  oral  interpretation  we  must  have  more ;  we 
must  have  some  story  interest  to  sustain  the  interest  of  the 
audience.  Growth  and  development  are  always  interesting.  It  is 
much  easier  to  attend  to  a  selection  if  we  are  interested  in  the 
outcome,  if  our  curiosity  is  aroused.  History  is  really  story. 
Different  in  form,  perhaps,  from  the  story  we  use  in  interpreta- 
tion, less  dramatic,  but  still  story.  Thomas  Carlyle,  writing  on 
history,  says :  "Our  very  speech  is  curiously  historical.  Most  men, 
you  may  observe,  speak  only  to  narrate ;  not  in  imparting  what 
they  have  thought,  which  indeed  were  often  a  very  small  matter, 
but  in  exhibiting  what  they  have  undergone  or  seen,  which  is  a 
quite  unlimited  one,  do  most  talkers  dilate.  Cut  us  off  from  narra- 
tive, how  would  the  stream  of  conversation,  even  among  the 
wisest,  languish  into  detached  handfuls,  and  among  the  foolish 
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utterly  evaporate.  Thus  as  we  do  nothing  but  enact  history,  we  say 
little  but  recite  it."  Men  everywhere  of  every  age  and  clime  love 
the  story,  and  we  must  have  it  in  the  program.  The  incorporated 
program  has  the  story  interest. 

Still  another  element  or  principle  in  the  program  is  necessary. 
We  must  have  the  romantic  element  somewhere.  There  seems  to 
be  in  every  audience  a  yearning  for  something  a  little  less  hum- 
drum than  what  is  in  their  everyday  lives.  The  romantic  element 
in  story  satisfies  this  yearning.  It  has  the  effect  upon  an  audience 
that  fairy  stories  have  upon  children.  Within  the  legitimate  limits 
of  romance,  an  audience  will  attend  readily  to  a  romantic  story. 
"The  Highwayman"  in  the  program  already  cited  and  "Vitai 
Lampada"  add  romance,  all  that  is  necessary,  for  this  element 
can  be  overdone. 

Again  we  must  have  the  element  of  humor  in  a  program.  "In 
humor  sympathy  blends  with  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous  and 
laughter  is  transformed  from  animosity  of  triumph  or  scorn 
into  geniality  and  friendliness." 

The  value  of  humor  in  a  program  is  that  it  stimulates  laughter, 
which  in  turn  occasions  relief.  John  Dewey  says,  "The  laugh  is 
of  the  same  general  character  as  the  sigh  of  relief." 

The  story  interest  and  dramatic  action  of  a  program  will  create 
an  emotional  tension  in  the  audience  as  well  as  in  the  reader.  If 
these  elements  are  truly  effective  in  the  program,  the  audience 
will  have  experienced  the  emotional  strain  of  actually  seeing  the 
events  depicted  by  the  interpreter.  To  maintain  this  tension 
throughout  an  entire  program  would  tire  the  audience  and  ex- 
haust the  reader.  Both  need  relaxation  from  the  intense  emo- 
tional strain  that  story  interest  and  dramatic  action  produce. 
This  is  the  function  of  humor  in  a  program  for  interpretation. 
It  allows  the  audience  to  relax  and  rest.  It  brings  relief.  Our 
sample  program  contains  this  element  of  humor  in  the  group 
"Miles  Standish,"  "Encouragement,"  "De  Mericana  Girl."  It  is 
difficult  to  find  appropriate  and  healthy  humor.  Dialect  readings 
often  furnish  this  element. 
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Closely  connected  with  humor  is  pathos.  A  program  should 
contain  both,  though  it  may  emphasize  either  of  them.  Here  is 
another  way  of  showing  contrast,  for  after  all  pathos  is  the 
opposite  of  the  comic.  In  our  program,  we  find  pathos  in  "The 
Wall  of  Silence"  and  in  "The  Highwayman."  It  is  depicted  also 
in  such  familiar  readings  as  Victor  Hugo's  "Gavroche  and  the 
Elephant"  from  Les  Miserables,  and  in  "The  Lost  Word"  by 
Van  Dyke. 

Still  another  element  should  be  included  in  a  program  for 
interpretation.  For  the  want  of  a  better  name,  let  us  call  it  charm. 
It  is  difficult  to  define  just  what  is  meant  by  this  word  as  it 
applies  to  literature.  Perhaps,  it  is  just  as  difficult  to  define  as  it 
applies  to  personality.  Webster  defines  this  term  as  "the  power 
of  alluring  or  delighting ;  a  magic  spell."  In  its  use  here  we  think 
of  it  as  that  "elusive  something  in  literature  which  holds  one 
spellbound  by  its  eerie  appeal  to  the  emotions  and  imagination." 
When  we  hear  it  we  not  only  feel  enjoyment,  but  we  feel  a  sort 
of  delight,  a  soul  satisfaction.  We  close  a  program  with  a  selec- 
tion in  which  charm  predominates,  although  it  may  be  found  to 
some  extent  in  other  parts  of  the  program,  particularly  in  the 
lyrics.  "By  Ourselves"  is  full  of  charm.  All  readers  are  familiar 
with  the  charm  in  such  selections  as  "At  the  Sign  of  the  Cleft 
Heart"  and  in  the  little  playlet,  "The  Maker  of  Dreams." 

The  last  element  of  which  we  want  to  speak  that  is  necessary 
to  a  program  for  interpretation  is  the  quality  of  wholesomeness. 
This  may  be  last,  but  by  no  means  is  it  least  in  importance. 
There  should  be  high  idealism  in  a  program  for  interpretation. 
Selections  which  are  morbid  and  have  for  their  theme  perverted 
sex  relations  should  be  studiously  omitted  from  platform  read- 
ing. Such  literature  may  have  its  place  in  the  study  of  literature 
as  an  art,  but  surely  not  in  interpretation  for  the  public.  The 
program  selected  as  an  illustration  is  wholesome  throughout. 

Sometimes,  indeed  quite  often,  the  question  arises,  In  what 
order  should  numbers  on  a  program  appear?  What  selection 
should  be  first,  and  what  last?  In  interpretative  speaking  as  in 
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original  speaking,  one  must  constantly  remember  that  audiences 
are  inert,  and  that  the  greatest  inertia  is  at  the  beginning.  One 
must  begin  with  that  literature  which  contains  most  of  the  ele- 
ments of  appeal.  Our  experience  is  that  the  larger  number  of 
elements  of  appeal  is  in  the  long  narrative.  Here  is  story  interest, 
here  is  dramatic  action,  here  is  contrast,  and  here  may  be  some 
humor,  some  charm,  some  pathos,  although  not  necessarily  so. 
The  last  selection  should  surely  be  one  of  charm,  and  the  intensely 
dramatic  should  usually  precede  this  last  one  of  charm.  The  group 
of  lyrics  should  usually  follow  the  long  narrative  at  the  beginning, 
and  this  group  should  be  followed  by  the  humor,  although  this 
order  may  be  reversed. 


DRAMATIC  READING 
AND  PLATFORM  ART  CRITIQUE 

vfferinunle  E,  Jolmsoii. 


I.  Your  initial  reactions  are  affected  by  the  reader's : 

1.  Walk  and  bearing 

2.  Audience  contacts 

These  should  be : 

A.  (a)  Easy;  (b)  animated;  (c)  confident;  (d) 
pleasant.  (None  unduly.) 

B.  (a)   No  mannerisms ;  eyes  direct  and  including 
entire  group. 

II.  Note  introductory  remarks  and  explanations  with  refer- 
ence to  material  being  used. 

1.  Are  title  and  author  given,  and  clearly? 

2.  Is  too  much  or  too  little  said  ? 

3.  Are  the  remarks  illuminating  and  interesting? 

III.  Interpretation. 

1.  Is  the  thought  content  clear,  accurate,  logical? 

2.  Is  the  emotional  content  vivid,  spontaneous,  creative, 
sympathetic,  and  adequate? 

3.  Is  the  character  content  accurate,  consistent,  convinc- 
ing, revealing? 

4.  Is  the  mood  content  properly  responded  to  as  to  its  ob- 
jectivity or  subjectivity? 

5.  Is  scene  conceived  in  proper  location  with  reference  to 
number  4? 

6.  Is  the  preparation  sufficient  whether  given  from  memory 
or  from  the  page  ? 
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PRESENTATIONAL  TECHNIQUE 

■I.  For  the  story  form  either  in  verse  or  prose. 

The  following  observations  should  be  a  basis  for  judgment : 

1.  Type  of  characterization  always  partial  and  suggestive, 
this  applying  to  movement,  gestures,  action,  particu- 
larly. Vocal  characteristics  may  be  more  complete. 

2.  Location  of  scene  always  "off  stage,"  that  is,  the  eye 
places  characters  in  the  realm  of  the  audience  and  when 
there  is  no  characterization,  the  interpreter  seems  to 
see  his  scene  in  a  realm  well  out  and  away  from  his 
own  standing  position  upon  the  stage. 

3.  Direct  and  indirect  address  may  be  present,  but  always 
the  eye  seeks  the  audience  realm  as  to  direction. 

4.  Transitions  from  explanatory  or  descriptive  portions  of 
story  to  speeches  of  characters  should  never  be  abrupt. 
This  applies  particularly  to  the  physical  movements  of 
the  interpreter,  as  well  as  to  the  vocal. 

5.  In  story  forms  the  interpreter  is  always  just  that, 
narrator-interpreter,  never  an  actor.  The  story  form, 
more  than  any  other,  permits  of  the  use  of  the  finest 
and  most  complete  background  of  which  the  reader  is 
capable.  The  more  contacts  and  concepts  he  can  as- 
semble, the  more  accurate  his  knowledge  of  all  the 
references,  allusions,  and  the  like,  which  the  story  may 
contain,  the  better  his  interpretation. 

6.  The  general  mood  of  the  story  must  be  preserved 
throughout.  There  may  be  other  moods  included,  but 
there  will  be  a  pervading  oneness  of  purpose  as  to 
mood  in  general  that  must  be  caught  and  held  by  the 
interpreter,  and  the  audience  must  be  made  to  feel 
this  continuously. 

II.  The  monologue,  prose  or  poetry  (one  character). 
I.    Is  the  mode  objective  or  subjective  ? 
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2.  Is  the  scene  off  or  on  stage  ? 

A.  Even  though  the  monologue  form  permits  or  de- 
mands complete  acting,  if  the  mood  is  definitely 
subjective,  and  no  scene  or  place  is  clearly  defined 
in  the  script  then,  although  there  is  a  rather  full 
degree  of  acting  participation,  the  scene  will  be  off 
stage. 

3.  Is  the  activity  partial  or  complete? 

III.  The  scene  (several  characters). 

1.  See  II,  I  and  2. 

2.  Is  the  performer  consistent  in  use  of  movements  and 
placing  of  characters  in  scene? 

3.  Is  the  stage  well  balanced ;  that  is,  as  he  moves  about 
does  he  indicate  clearly  the  positions  and  movements 
of  various  characters  portrayed  in  their  right  relations  ? 

IV.  Bodily  responses  (in  all  types). 
Gestures  ;  pantomime,  facial  and  body. 

Are  these  adequate,  poor,  appropriate,  excellent,  logi- 
cal, easy,  graceful,  forceful?. These  elements  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  the  mood  and  meaning  of  material 
delivered. 

V.  Vocal  responses. 

Are  variety  and  volume  sufficient;  is  the  general 
quality  good ;  is  there  a  proper  and  versatile  use  of  de- 
sirable qualities  for  characters  presented  ? 

VI.    Diction. 

Is  the  interpreter's  speech  free  of  localisms,  dialect, 
speech  defects;  are  proper  accents  given  to  words;  are 
there  mispronunciations? 
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VII.  Program  arrangement. 

Is  the  general  selection  of  material  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion, the  place,  the  audience? 

Are  the  opening  and  closing  selections  well  chosen  ? 

Is  the  general  arrangement  of  the  program  as  to  parts 
and  balance  well  planned  ? 

Has  the  choice  been  unduly  affected  by  personal 
strengths  or  weaknesses ;  have  personal  likings  overbal- 
anced better  logical  choice? 

What  of  taste  and  general  artistry? 


STANDARDS  OF  CRITICISM 

APPLIED  TO 

ORAL  INTERPRETATION* 
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If  anyone  at  all  is  qualified  to  define  art,  then  that  epitome  of 
what  an  art  should  be,  by  Edward  Howard  Griggs,  should  merit 
consideration :  "Art  is  the  adequate  and  harmonious  expression 
and  interpretation  of  some  phase  of  life  in  true  and  sound  rela- 
tion to  the  whole."  This  definition  can  include  literature  and  the 
interpretation  of  literature. 

The  standards  of  criticism  involved  in  the  Preface  to  the 
"Lyrical  Ballads"  and  the  "Biographia  Literaria,"  by  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge  respectively,  can  as  truly  be  applied  to 
the  oral  interpretation  of  poetry  as  to  poetry  itself,  and  if  to  the 
oral  interpretation  of  poetry  then  to  the  oral  interpretation  of 
prose,  as  well,  as  so  to  all  literature. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  statements  of  Wordsworth  and 
Coleridge  on  prose  and  poetry,  Wordsworth  affirmed  "that  there 
neither  is,  nor  can  be,  any  essential  difference  between  the  lan- 
guage of  prose  and  metrical  composition  .  .  .  that  they  both 
speak  by  and  to  the  same  organs;  the  bodies  in  which  both  of 
them  are  clothed  may  be  said  to  be  of  the  same  substance,  their 
affections  are  kindred,  and  almost  identical,  not  necessarily  dif- 
fering in  degree,"  and,  in  a  related  note,  "the  only  strict  antith- 
esis to  prose  is  meter;  nor  is  this,  in  truth,  a  strict  antithesis, 
because  lines  and  passages  of  meter  so  naturally  occur  in  writing 
prose  that  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  avoid  them  even  were 
it  desirable." 

*  Appeared  originally  in  Emerson  Quarterly. 
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That  Wordsworth  did  appreciate  there  were  differences  be- 
tween prose  and  poetry,  his  use  of  the  word  "essential"  indi- 
cates, and  the  gradations  of  difference  are  undoubtedly  what 
Coleridge  had  in  mind  when  he  countered,  many  years  later, 
Wordsworth's  assertion : 

The  true  question  must  be  whether  there  are  not  modes  of  expres- 
sion .  ,  ,  which  are  in  their  fit  and  natural  place  in  a  serious  prose 
composition,  but  would  be  disproportionate  and  heterogeneous  in 
metrical  poetry;  and  vice  versa.  ...  I  contend  that  in  both  cases 
this  fitness  of  each  for  the  place  of  the  other  frequently  will  and 
ought  to  exist.  ...  A  poem  contains  the  same  elements  as  a  prose 
composition;  the  difference  therefore  must  consist  in  a  different 
combination  of  them  in  consequence  of  a  different  object  being  pro- 
posed. According  to  the  difference  of  the  object  will  be  the  difference 
of  the  combination. 

These  statements  virtually  amount  to  an  agreement.  There  is, 
too,  an  agreement  in  the  treatment  of  these  in  oral  interpretation, 
yet  with  differences  compatible  with  Coleridge's  assertions. 

Assuming  that  we  are  acquainted  with  the  classification  of 
literature  for  purposes  of  oral  interpretation,  assuming  that  by 
such  classification  we  understand  how  the  various  forms  should, 
according  to  our  modern  viewpoint,  be  presented,  assuming  that 
we  are  able  relatively  to  put  into  operation  this  knowledge,  we 
can  proceed  to  our  consideration  of  the  Wordsworth-Coleridge 
criteria. 

Because  this  combined  system  of  criticism,  if  it  may  be  so 
called  in  this  discussion,  was  applied  to  poetry,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary frequently  to  vary  or  restate  in  terms  applicable  to  the  sub- 
ject pursued,  but  these  variations  and  restatements  will  in  no 
way  affect  the  meaning  of  the  matter.  They  will  rather  translate 
and  elucidate. 

Wordsworth  and  Coleridge  agreed  that  poetry  first  of  all 
should  give  "pure  delight,"  should  "produce  pleasurable  inter- 
est," and  in  our  application  this  primary  dictum  can  be  identically 
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construed.  First,  then,  the  selection  of  literature  should  be  such 
as  will  please  in  the  rendering]  This  statement  is  open  to  discus- 
sion inasmuch  as  it  would  seem  to  imply  only  the  lighter,  the 
gayer,  the  more  optimistic  material,  but  genuine  interest  and 
pleasure  may  be  experience  which  emphasizes  these  by  their 
absence,  their  implied  absence,  their  actual  absence,  or  their 
presence  in  contrast  to  the  more  serious,  the  tensely  dramatic, 
or  even  tragic.  If  these  can  be  shot  through  the  fire  of  the  in- 
terpreter's own  synthetic  imagination,  the  result  on  the  audience 
is  one  of  absorbed  listening  which  in  its  participation  with  the 
material  rendered  is  akin  to  "pure  delight." 
'  Second,  there  should  be  purpose,  purpose  that  will  involve  the 
choice  of  material  for  the  audience  and  for  the  occasion,  and  the 
author's  purpose  must  be  understood  and  presented  in  its 
environmental  significance,  that  is,  according  to  the  relationship 
of  the  purpose  to  the  central  idea  and  its  unfoldment.  If  the 
fullness  of  the  author's  purpose  is  carried  out,  the  interpreter  be- 
comes the  means  by  which  the  author's  work  is  made  alive  to  the 
audience,  the  glass  through  which  the  author's  purposes  are  made 
clear.  "Nothing  can  permanently  please,"  iterated  Coleridge, 
"which  does  not  contain  in  itself  the  reason  why  it  is  so.  .  .  . 
The  immediate  purpose  may  be  the  communication  of  truths. 
.  .  .  Pleasure,  and  that  of  the  highest  and  most  permanent  kind, 
may  result  from  the  attainment  of  the  end ;  but  it  is  not  itself  the 
immediate  end.  In  other  words  the  communication  of  pleasure 
may  be  the  immediate  purpose,  and  truth,  either  moral  or  intel- 
lectual, ought  to  be  the  ultimate  end."  Even  so  with  the  interpre- 
tation of  all  literature. 

rThird,  the  interpreter  must  be  as  potentially  gifted  as  the 
author  in  his  ability  to  grasp  and  adequately  reveal  in  terms  of 
body  and  voice  the  text  intentions.!  He  must  be,  as  Wordsworth 
said,  "endowed  with  more  lively  sensibility,  more  enthusiasm 
and  tenderness  .  .  .  greater  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  a 
more  comprehensive  soul  than  are  supposed  to  be  common  to 
mankind,"  and  he  must  in  addition  be  able  to  translate  all  these 
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endowments  into  a  physical  language  of  communication  in  the 
deHcate  and  subtle  process  of  doing  full  justice  to  the  author. 
The  ideal  is  to  become  a  sensitive  "pipe  through  which  the 
message  shall  flow,"  as  Pushkin  phrased  it. 

/Fourth,  he  must  use  the  "language  of  real  men."  This  lan- 
guage may  be  construed  in  the  main  for  our  special  treatment  of 
the  subject,  as  the  conversational  quality,  elevated,  or,  shall  we 
say,  raised  to  a  higher  power  of  delivery,  as  simple  dignity,  ele- 
gance or  loftiness  may  demand.  In  other  words,  the  utterance 
should  fit  the  language  itself  so  that  the  idea  may  not  be  impeded 
by  erroneous  or  affected  manner,  the  words  receive  no  excess 
of  emphasis  and  the  result  be  "an  harmonious  whole."  Any- 
thing that  cries  out  for  attention  to  itself  fails  to  serve  the  spirit 
of  the  literature  and  in  degree  lessens  the  general  effect  by  dis- 
torting the  picture.  Each  word,  each  phrase  or  sentence  should 
serve  to  heighten  the  general  effect,  interweave  the  threads  of 
atmosphere,  and  so  help  to  create  the  impression  of  reality. 

That  language  which  is  highly  fantastical,  melodramatic,  or 
exaggerated  in  pathos,  with  the  corresponding  treatment  re- 
quired for  reproduction,  has  no  place  in  the  interpreter's  reper- 
tory, for  it  is  the  antithesis  of  significant  reality.  This  sort  of 
presentation  may  have  a  certain  popularity  at  various  times  with 
special  groups — even  be  important  as  a  stage  of  development — 
but  its  type  is  ephemeral  because  it  lacks  the  durability  of  "great 
objects  and  elevated  purposes."  Common  language  and  life  make 
the  longest  and  strongest  appeal  to  the  audience  to-day  if  we  can 
surround  them,  in  associate  emphasis,  as  Wordsworth  meant  to 
do,  and  did,  with  the  aura  of  truth  that  is  "general  and  opera- 
tive." By  "common"  we  do  not  mean,  nor  did  Wordsworth  mean, 
the  low,  the  vulgar,  or  the  banal,  or  the  bromidic.  These  are 
offensive  and  annoying,  and  divert  from  the  main  purpose,  un- 
less they  contribute  intrinsically  to  the  characterizations  of  such 
personalities  as  combine  human  relationships. 

"Every  man's  language  varies  according  to  the  extent  of  his 
knowledge,  the  activity  of  his  faculties,  and  the  depths  or  quick- 
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ness  of  his  feelings.  .  .  .  Every  man's  language  has  first  its 
individualistic,  secondly  the  common,  properties  of  the  class  to 
which  it  belongs,  and  thirdly,  words  and  phrases  of  universal 
use  .  .  .  and  they  differ  only  by  the  superior  number  and 
novelty  of  the  thoughts  and  relations  which  they  had  to  convey." 
The  same  may  be  said  of  man's  life,  to  mirror  which  is  the 
province  of  the  interpreter. 

/Fifth,  there  should  be  a  composite  oneness  in  rendition\Previ- 
ous  analysis  places  the  emphasis  on  the  thoughts,  sentiments, 
and  images  rather  than  on  any  special  words,  and,  with  the 
meaning  and  mood  so  emphasized,  the  words  invariably  attain 
the  right  degree  of  emphasis  and  the  proportionate  amount  of 
expressed  feeling,  for  thoughts  will  create  their  own  rhythmic 
response  appropriate  to  their  rendition  according  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  interpreter. 

In  the  study  of  the  text,  if  we  follow  the  natural  order,  we 
receive  first  a  general  impression ;  as  we  proceed,  separate  im- 
pressions occur,  often  to  the  immediate  exclusion  of  the  general, 
until  they  reveal  a  composite  impression  of  the  whole.  With  this 
broader  view  we  are  able  to  see  relationships  of  the  parts  to  the 
whole,  and  the  parts  in  importance  one  to  another. 

Let  Coleridge  enter  here  with  a  passage  too  comprehensive  to 
paraphrase  or  telescope : 

The  Poet,  described  in  ideal  perfection,  brings  the  whole  soul  of 
man  into  activity,  with  the  subordination  of  all  its  faculties  to  each 
other  according  to  their  relative  worth  and  dignity.  He  diffuses  a 
tone  and  spirit  of  unity  that  blends,  and  (as  it  were)  fuses,  each 
into  each,  by  that  synthetic  and  magical  power,  to  which  we  have 
exclusively  appropriated  the  name  of  imagination.  This  power,  first 
put  into  action  by  the  will  and  understanding  and  retained  under 
their  irremissive,  though  gentle  and  unnoticed  control,  reveals  itself 
in  the  balance  or  reconciliation  of  opposite  or  discordant  qualities; 
of  sameness  with  a  difference ;  of  the  general  with  the  concrete ;  the 
idea  with  the  image,  the  individual  with  the  representative;  the 
sense  of  novelty  and  freshness,  with  old  and  familiar  objects ;  a  more 
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than  usual  state  of  emotion,  with  more  than  usual  order;  judgment 
ever  awake  and  steady  self-possession,  with  enthusiasm  and  feeling 
profound  or  vehement;  and  while  it  blends  and  harmonizes  the 
natural  and  artificial,  still  subordinates  art  to  nature ;  the  manner  to 
the  matter;  and  our  admiration  of  the  poet  to  our  sympathy  with 
the  poetry. 

In  its  relation  to  the  poet  and  his  poetry  this  passage  suggests 
the  synchronization  which  the  relationship  of  a  work  of  art  must 
possess  by  the  instrumentality  of  analysis.  That  same  synchron- 
ization must  attend  the  interpretation  of  poetry  and  prose  if  we 
are  to  be  true  to  the  author's  intent.  Keen  sensibility,  keyed  to 
the  author's  mood,  power  of  assimilating  his  concepts,  expressed 
and  associated,  and  of  eloquently  projecting  them  for  the  pleas- 
ure of  his  audience,  and  the  kind  of  concentration  in  rendering 
which  Wordsworth  means  by  "truth  carried  alive  into  the  heart 
by  passion"  will  assure  the  artistic  integrity  which  Dr.  Griggs 
implies  in  his  definition  of  art  and  which  Wordsworth  fully 
understood  when  he  said :  /'Poems  to  which  any  value  can  be  at- 
tached were  never  produced  on  any  variety  of  subjects  but  by 
a  man,  who  being  possessed  of  more  than  usual  organic  sensi- 
bility, had  also  thought  long  and  deeply.*?  Even  so  with  the  in- 
terpreter of  literature,  poetry,  prose,  and  the  drama. 
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Analysis.  Criticism  is  the  final  test  of  an  art  product.  Popular  criti- 
cism expresses  general  impression  without  minute  discrimination. 
Technical  or  scholarly  criticism  attempts  to  give  a  specific  judgment. 
Province  of  criticism.  Individuality  in  expression  is  to  be  preserved, 
while  the  individual  is  broadened  and  symmetrized.  Criticism  applied 
to  the  more  objective  features  of  delivery  and  judged  by  the  evident 
purpose  in  the  communication.  Criticism  applied  to  subjective  prop- 
erties, as  self-control,  appreciation,  directness,  enthusiasm,  personal 
peculiarities.  Purpose  and  paraphrase  as  related  to  criticism.  Mutual 
helpfulness  is  the  object  in  all  criticism. 

An  art  product  has  its  final  test  in  a  discerning  criticism.  The 
art  student  should  himself  become  a  capable  critic.  The  spon- 
taneity which  has  been  insisted  upon  is  not  antagonized  by  proper 
criticism.  It  is  rather  regulated  and  directed  by  the  principles  of 
criticism,  to  which  art  is  naturally  amenable. 

We  say,  "You  should  render  the  thought,"  "You  must  not  be 
declamatory,"  etc. ;  but  what  is  declamation  ?  What  is  it  to  inter- 
pret the  thought?  Unless  we  can  find  the  processes  of  the 
thought,  and  tell  what  is  truly  mani festive,  what  basis  have  we 
for  criticism  ? 

Criticism  ought  to  mean  intelligent,  thorough,  and  candid 
judgment.  Practically,  it  too  often  means  mere  faultfinding. 

Criticism  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : — 

I.  Popular,  expressing  a  general  approval  or  disapproval, 
with  no  well-defined  or  scientifically  determined  judgment  as  to 

♦From  Principles  of  Vocal  Expression,  Being  a  Revision  of  the 
Rhetoric  of  Vocal  Expression  by  Wm,  B.  Chamberlain;  together  with 
Mental  Technique  and  Literary  Interpretation  by  S.  H.  Clark.  Copy- 
right, 1897,  by  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company.  By  permission  of  the 
publishers,  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  Chicago. 
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the  merits  of  the  work.  It  is  a  sort  of  feehng  that  the  effect  is 
right  or  wrong  because  it  agrees  with,  or  differs  from,  a  precon- 
ceived standard,  or  simply  because  it  pleases  or  displeases  the 
critic. 

2.  Technical  or  scholarly,  the  expression  of  a  specific  judg- 
ment from  which  personal  taste  and  feeling  are  largely  elimi- 
nated. Such  judgment  is  based  upon  definite  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  thought  and  expression,  and  upon  a  trained  ability  to  dis- 
cern whether  the  expression  justly  embodies  the  thought.  It 
studies  the  thought  from  the  writer's  and  speaker's  point  of  view, 
rather  than  from  the  critic's  personal  view,  recognizing  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  speaker  as  an  important  element  in  the  prob- 
lem. 

Just  here  arises  the  question :  What  and  how  much  in  expres- 
sion is  legitimate  subject  of  criticism?  Broadly  we  may  answer: 
All  that  has  to  do  with  the  manifestation  of  purpose  is  amenable 
to  scientific  criticism,  because  it  employs  physical  means  which 
are  subject  to  observation,  classification,  and  generalization — in  a 
word,  to  law;  and  because  men  do  recognize  certain  forms  of 
expression  as  symbolizing  certain  forms  of  thought,  feeling,  and 
purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  all  that  has  to  do  with  the  forma- 
tion of  purpose  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  belongs  to  his  indi- 
viduality, and  is  outside  the  pale  of  rhetorical  criticism.  The 
view  of  fact,  or  truth,  that  one  is  able  to  obtain  depends  upon  his 
temperament,  habits  of  mind,  associations,  constitutional  or  acci- 
dental limitations — his  personality ;  and  the  use  of  fact,  or  truth, 
which  he  chooses  to  make  depends  upon  his  ethical  and  aestheti- 
cal  disposition.  These  qualities  of  the  man,  however,  while  not 
strictly  subject  to  rhetorical  criticism,  may  yet  receive  much  of 
suggestion  from  a  broad  study  of  the  properties  of  thought  as 
related  to  utterance. 

Individuality  in  Reading  and  Speaking.  In  what  has  been  said 
in  this  book,  it  has  not  been  intended  to  erect  any  absolute  or 
mechanical  standard  of  expression.  The  elements  that  have 
been  treated  are  always  to  be  adapted  to  the  individual,  and 
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always  to  be  modified  by  personal  properties,  as  temperament, 
taste,  natural  voice;  and  also  by  special  circumstances,  as  rela- 
tions of  speaker  and  audience,  occasion,  and  especially  by  the 
purpose  in  the  utterance. 

Moreover,  all  the  elements  of  expression  represent  relative 
effects,  not  absolute.  People  differ  in  their  conception  of  thought, 
and  consequently  must  differ  in  utterance.  One  is  naturally  calm, 
simple,  and  unimpassioned ;  another  naturally  sees  things  in 
sharp  contrast;  while  a  third  inclines  to  state  fact  or  argument 
with  great  energy;  and  a  fourth  can  never  dissociate  thought 
from  emotion. 

To  say  that  all  these  must  speak  alike  would  be  an  attempt  to 
destroy  the  very  charm  of  speech,  which  is  the  expression  of  the 
individual's  apprehension  of  the  thought,  or  the  thought  as 
measured  by  the  communicating  mind.  Scarcely  less  absurd 
would  it  be  to  assume  that  a  person  naturally  deliberate  needs  no 
quickening  of  the  other  elements;  or  that  one  naturally  intense 
and  energetic  should  always  employ  force;  or  that  a  naturally 
emotional  person  should  forever  be  showing  his  feelings. 

Every  one  needs  such  broadening  and  symmetrizing  as  may 
be  gained  from  a  discerning  study  of  the  moods  and  means  of 
utterance.  Some  need  this  much  less  than  others.  Such  are  nat- 
urally versatile,  responsive,  and  well-balanced.  But  this  very 
versatility — a  special  gift  to  the  few — is  to  be  sought  by  the 
many  through  broad  culture. 

The  same  is  true  in  matters  of  physical  endowments  and 
acquirements,  as  voice,  bodily  bearing,  action.  No  one  can  gain 
much  by  imitating  another,  or  by  seeking  to  acquire  the  same 
flexibility  or  elasticity  of  vocal  action,  the  same  volume  of  tone, 
or  the  same  grace  or  fullness  of  gesture.  But  while  not  to  be 
imitated,  all  these  may  be  emulated,  provided  only  that  one  follow 
nature,  and  carefully  preserve  his  own  individuality. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  special  elements  of  expression.  There 
is  no  absolute  length  of  pause,  or  degree  of  quantity ;  there  is  no 
arbitrary  scheme  of  inflections  or  melodies  which  all  are  to  use 
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alike  in  all  cases,  nor  is  the  degree  of  quickness  of  impulse,  or 
intensity  of  pressure,  or  fullness  of  swell,  the  same  for  all.  One 
may  express  feeling  sufficiently  with  very  slight  variation  of 
quality,  while  another  will  need  to  make  the  differences  quite 
marked.  In  one  the  least  gesture  is  sufficiently  expressive,  while 
the  same  amount  would  render  another  speaker  stiff  and  con- 
strained. Then,  too,  men  will  always  differ  as  to  the  amount  of 
deliberation  needed  in  a  given  case ;  as  to  what  may  be  assumed, 
and  what  needs  to  be  insisted  upon ;  as  to  when  and  how  feeling 
may  properly  be  expressed.  Yet  within  the  limits  of  the  most 
jealous  individuality,  there  are  to  be  found  these  relative  meas- 
urements of  thought-properties,  and  their  corresponding  ex- 
ponents in  elements  of  tone  and  action.  All  these  may  be  studied, 
not  only  without  detriment  to  individual  freedom,  but  even  with 
positive  gain ;  for  through  these  each  one  may  find  his  own  way 
into  the  fullest,  most  natural  expression  of  which  he  is  capable. 

We  may  notice,  first : 

Objective  Properties  of  Delivery.  These  will  be,  first  of  all, 
the  Type,  as  formulative,  discriminative,  emotional,  or  volitional. 
One  must  judge  whether  the  speaker  or  reader  has  apprehended 
rightly  the  general  purpose  of  the  article  or  passage,  and  must 
sustain  his  criticism  by  specific  reasons.  These  reasons  will  be 
based  upon  the  recognized  laws  of  thought  as  related  to  delivery. 

After  judging  of  the  moods  in  general,  and  of  the  means  by 
which  they  are  expressed,  as  movement,  key,  melody,  interval, 
general  quality,  general  force,  notice  particular  applications  of 
pause,  quantity,  inflection,  quality,  and  stress.  If  pauses  are  too 
frequent  or  too  infrequent,  too  long  or  too  short,  show  why.  If  a 
rhetorical  pause  is  overlooked,  point  it  out,  suggesting  what  addi- 
tional implied  thought  might  have  been  recognized,  and  why.  If 
an  inflection  is  wrong,  let  that  appear  by  showing  what  it  is  in 
the  sentence  or  context  that  demands  "incompleteness,"  "com- 
pleteness," or  some  composite  form.  If  stress  has  been  wrongly 
applied,  show  why  "abruptness,"  or  "insistence,"  or  "uplifting" 
was  needed.  If  qualities  do  not  seem  appropriate,  show  specifi- 
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cally  why  orotund  is  demanded,  or  guttural  excluded.  Do  the 
same  as  to  gesture. 

Criticism  may  notice  also  : 

Subjective  Properties.  Be  ready  to  point  out  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  speaker  in  self-control  and  response;  in  apprecia- 
tion of  subject  and  occasion ;  in  animation  and  enthusiasm.  Note 
his  attitude  toward  the  audience.  Judge  as  to  how  well  the  speaker 
has  preserved  his  individuality.  Detect  imitation,  affectation,  and 
all  unnatural  effects.  Give  some  practical  suggestions  as  to  per- 
sonal peculiarities  or  tendencies  in  voice,  action,  facial  expres- 
sion, position,  pronunciation,  or  any  unpleasant  mannerism.  It 
is  a  grave  mistake,  however,  to  assume  that  criticism  is  to  take 
note  of  defects  only.  Criticism,  as  the  word  historically  means,  is 
the  exercise  of  a  judgment.  Those  judgments  are  usually  most 
helpful  which  draw  attention  to  purposes  and  processes  pointing 
toward  the  normal,  healthy,  natural,  in  speech.  Hence  the  critic 
should  seek  first  of  all  to  discern  and  cordially  recognize,  not 
only  every  good  effect,  but  also  and  especially  every  good  effort 
and  right  intention. 

Browning  incidentally  gives  a  great  lesson  in  art  criticism, 
when  he  makes  Andrea  del  Sarto  say,  regarding  a  painting  that 
was  manifestly  inadequate,  perhaps  even  wrong,  in  some  tech- 
nical details,  "He  meant  right." 

The  criticism  of  the  classroom  is  not  more  severe  nor  more 
unnatural,  nor  need  it  be  more  diverting,  than  the  silent  criticism 
to  which  the  speaker  is  unconsciously  subjected  whenever  he 
appears  before  an  audience.  The  friendly,  judicious,  thoughtful 
criticism,  given  in  a  scholarly  way,  even  professionally,  should 
be  more  grateful  than  the  undiscerning  and  often  irrelevant  ex- 
pressions of  taste  or  whim  which  sometimes  pass  under  the  name 
of  criticism.  In  as  far  as  technical  criticism  assists  in  the  cor- 
rection of  bad  habits  and  in  the  formation  of  good  ones  while  the 
student  is  under  drill,  in  so  far  it  forestalls  and  disarms  much 
of  the  less  helpful  and  more  disagreeable  criticism  to  which,  if 
he  becomes  a  public  speaker,  he  will  surely  expose  himself. 
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The  two  fundamental  things  in  criticism,  as  in  the  study  of 
one's  own  delivery,  may  be : 

Purpose  and  Paraphrase.  The  purpose  must  be  made  the  basis 
of  criticism,  as  it  is  of  interpretation ;  and  paraphrasing  may  be 
employed  by  the  critic  in  explaining  his  positions,  just  as  it  may 
be  used  by  the  speaker  himself  in  reformulating  the  thought 
preparatory  to  utterance.  If  the  criticism  is  given  viva  voce,  as  in 
case  of  teacher  and  pupil,  or  of  general  class  criticism  or  con- 
versation, the  critic  may  ask  the  criticized  to  justify  his  rendering 
by  paraphrase  or  restatement. 

It  is  always  to  be  remembered  that  the  object  of  criticism  is 
neither  faultfinding  nor  flattery,  but  the  expression  of  a  judg- 
ment, unbiased  and  broad.  It  seeks  to  be  useful  to  the  one  criti- 
cized, to  the  critic,  and  to  listeners.  The  soul  of  true  criticism  is 
helpfulness. 
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After  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  nature  of  man,  of  his 
mind,  of  his  body  and  of  his  voice ;  after  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  actions,  normal  and  abnormal,  of  all  the  faculties  and 
agents  in  expression ;  after  a  thorough  study  of  the  processes  of 
nature,  how  nature  grows  or  retrogrades ;  still  deeper  than  all  this 
knowledge  must  be  a  power  of  intuitive  or  instinctive  insight 
into  the  fundamental  needs  of  men.  The  teacher  must  have  the 
power  to  see  what  a  man  ought  to  be,  as  well  as  ^vhat  he  is ;  and 
he  must  have  insight  into  methods  which  are  in  accordance  with 
nature's  fundamental  modes,  and  that  can  be  so  applied  as  to 
stimulate  the  man  out  of  his  actual  condition  along  the  lines  of 
nature's  ideal  intentions.  This  new  phase  of  the  work  may  be 
called  criticism. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  find  any  statement  of  the  canons  of  criti- 
cism, notwithstanding  the  innumerable  works  upon  the  subject. 
Many  think  there  are  no  great  universal  principles,  so  that  it  is 
difficult  to  find  even  an  adequate  definition  of  the  term. 

It  is  in  the  criticism  upon  the  greatest  artists  that  the  greatest 
mistakes  have  been  made.  No  great  original  artist  has  ever  lived 
who  did  not  receive  much  contemporary  criticism  that,  long 
years  after,  has  caused  the  world  to  smile.  Hence,  the  greatest 
critics  of  the  present  time  are  extremely  cautious  in  expressing 
their  judgment,  while  the  poorer  class  of  critics  conceal  their 
real  convictions  beneath  vague  generalities. 

Criticism  is  not  merely  retrospective.  The  world's  conception 
of  a  critic  is  one  who  thoroughly  understands  the  past  achieve- 
ments of  art,  and  who  judges  each  new  artist  by  the  past.  But  by 

*  Selected  arrangement  from  The  Province  of  Expression,  by  S.  S. 
Curry.  By  permission  of  the  publishers,  Expression  Co.,  Boston,  1891. 
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such  a  standard  the  great  artist  whose  work  opens  an  entirely 
new  field  is  ever  misconceived  and  misjudged.  Such  criticism  is 
ever  laughed  at  by  succeeding  generations.  True  criticism  is  pro- 
spective as  well  as  retrospective,  is  prophetic  as  well  as  historical. 
But  much  of  our  criticism  is  worse  than  this,  it  is  merely  a 
comparison  by  the  critic  of  what  he  does  not  like  with  what  he 
likes.  It  contains  no  insight,  no  sympathy,  no  dramatic  element ; 
he  does  not  see  anything  from  another's  point  of  view,  but  looks 
at  everything  only  from  his  own  narrow  conception,  and  thus 
misses  the  most  fundamental  of  its  truth  and  power.  The  critics 
upon  Wordsworth  only  compared,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
his  work  with  the  poetry  of  Pope,  upon  which  they  had  fed  for 
many  years.  Filled  with  admiration  of  Pope  in  criticizing  poetry, 
they  were  only  looking  for  another  Pope,  and  were  wholly  un- 
prepared for  the  new  departure.  Where  criticism  is  merely  such 
a  comparison,  it  is  unworthy  of  the  name ;  it  only  does  harm,  it 
hinders  the  progress  of  art,  it  kills  many  a  sensitive  and  delicate 
Keats  who  has  "fished  a  murex  up"  which  will  give  color  to  the 
poetry  of  all  after  time.  We  can  thus  see  that  criticism  is  a  dan- 
gerous thing,  even  in  the  humblest  form.  When  wrong  it  limits 
nature,  fetters  the  spontaneity  of  genius,  kills  enthusiasm,  and 
restrains  the  sympathetic  response  which  springs  up  in  the  heart 
of  people  for  a  great  artist  and  causes  men  to  stone  the  prophet 
that  is  sent  unto  them. 

/  Criticism  is  not  the  comparison  of  one  man  with  another.  One 
button  may  be  compared  with  another  and  criticized  as  to  its 
imperfections,  but  it  is  unfair  to  compare  a  willow  leaf  with  an 
oak  leaf.  Everything  in  nature  is  original;  everything  is  made 
to  carry  out  a  specific  intention.  The  folly  of  this  method  of 
criticism  was  long  ago  treated  of  in  the  old  Greek  fable  of  the 
debate  between  the  stomach  and  the  other  members  of  the  body. 
Criticism  must  not  be  an  external  comparison ;  it  must  look  to 
ideal  intention ;  to  a  deeper  relationship ;  and  no  man  can 
criticize  his  fellow-man  till  he  more  or  less  rises  to  such  a  height 
as  to  see  something  of  the  ideals,  conscious  and  unconscious, 
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that  have  caused  the  result.  Nothing  is  so  great  a  manifestation 
of  weakness  as  the  appearance  of  similarity  among  men.  Mere  so- 
cial puppets  who  are  made  alike  by  conventionalities  are  of  no  use 
to  the  world.  The  strong  man  is  ever  the  one  who  is  most  him- 
self, most  original,  who  thinks  his  own  thoughts.  Criticism, 
therefore,  must  not  be  a  comparison  of  one  man  with  another, 
or  of  one  man's  work  with  another's.  The  type  may  be  differ- 
ent, the  purposes  may  be  different ;  the  standard  of  criticism,  if 
standard  there  be,  cannot  be  gained  from  mere  study  of  one  man 
or  of  any  particular  set  of  men.  ,' 

Again,  criticism  is  not  faultfinding.  The  greatest  faultfind- 
ers are  always  the  poorest  critics,  and  the  best  critics  are  rarely 
faultfinders.  Mr.  W.  H.  Pater  has  called  one  of  his  books  upon 
criticism  Appreciations,  not  that  he  might  use,  as  Mr.  Weller 
would  say,  "a  more  tenderer  word,"  but  doubtless  to  emphasize 
the  true  or  at  least  the  chief  function  of  criticism. 

Again,  we  know  that  criticism  is  not  always  temporary.  There 
are  criticisms  which  have  lived  forever.  The  criticism  of 
Shakespeare  upon  the  players  of  his  time  is  a  criticism  for  the 
theater  of  any  age.  The  little  critical  book  sometimes  attributed 
to  Aaron  Hill,  written  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  is 
still  worthy  to  be  read  and  studied  by  every  student  of  histrionic 
art. 

The  reason  why  criticism  is  temporary,  and  its  laws  so  in- 
adequate, is  because  its  suggestions  are  little  more  than  rules. 
They  are  not  laws,  for  the  laws  of  nature  do  not  change.  All 
suggestions  are  more  or  less  upon  the  surface.  The  canons  which 
have  been  formulated  in  relation  to  criticism  are  only  the 
characteristics  of  one  work  of  art,  elevated  into  a  rule  for  all 
art. 

True  criticism  is  a  comparison  of  the  actual  with  the  ideal,    y 
This  is  the  only  kind  of  criticism  that  is  worthy  the  name.  That 
criticism  which  compares  the  actual  work  of  art  with  the  ideal 
of  its  author  and  judges  of  the  actual  attainments  by  comparing 
them  with  the  ideal  possibilities  will  last  forever.  Mistakes  will 
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be  made,  but  a  right  path  is  laid  open  which  will  lead  out  of  the 
mistakes. 
^-  Nor  is  criticism  the  comparison  of  one  man's  ideal  with  an- 
other man's  ideal.  If  one  great  artist  erects  a  great  cathedral  in 
a  certain  position  and  another  great  artist  comes  along  to  criti- 
cize it,  in  proportion  as  he  is  a  great  artist  will  he  be  slow  to 
find  fault.  He  may  at  first  as  he  looks  at  it  think  what  he  would 
have  done,  but  he  is  very  careful  to  make  no  comparison  in  this 
case.  He  tries  to  take  in  the  whole  situation  and  to  look  at  all 
the  phases  of  the  situation,  all  the  difficulties  the  artist  had  to 
encounter.  He  tries  to  get  into  the  feeling  of  the  artist's  mind, 
and  when  he  can  say  to  himself,  "I  know  what  he  tried  to  do," 
then  he  is  able  to  give  a  just  and  adequate  criticism.  Anything 
short  of  this  is  mere  faultfinding;  it  is  mere  comparative  de- 
scription, but  is  not  true  criticism. 

The  artist  Hunt  was  taken  by  a  sculptor  once  to  see  a  statue 
upon  which  he  was  at  work.  The  sculptor  asked  the  great  artist 
for  a  criticism,  but  Hunt  shook  his  head  and  said,  "I  will  wait 
until  I  know  where  you  are  going  to  place  it."  He  could 
not  criticize  till  he  knew  the  whole  situation  and  could  enter 
into  sympathy  with  the  complete  conception  of  his  fellow- 
artist. 

The  requisites,  therefore,  of  great  criticism  are  first  of  all, 
insight  into  character,  into  poetry,  into  art,  into  the  profoundest 
depths  of  human  ideals  and  human  endeavors. 

True  criticism,  like  all  true  art,  must  rise  into  the  realm  of 
appreciation  and  feeling.  There  must  be  imaginative  insight  as 
well  as  sympathetic,  dramatic,  intuitive  assimilation.  Mr.  Moul- 
ton  in  his  interpretive  readings  of  literature  furnishes  the  best 
example  of  the  truth  of  this.  He  abandons  himself  to  emotions 
often  too  much,  reading  in  a  swing  which  is  not  the  true  meter 
or  rhythm  of  the  poem,  but  a  mannerism  of  his  own,  which  ap- 
pears the  same  in  nearly  all  his  renderings ;  but  he  does  give  the 
feeling  and  spirit  of  the  author  and  his  art.  Here  is  where  such 
a  method  is  superior  to  conventional,  authoritative,  dogmatic, 
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or  judicial  criticism.  While  it  deals  with  the  intellectual  side,  it 
does  not  fetter  emotion. 

But  in  the  hands  of  one  not  dominated  by  noble  feeling,  such 
an  inductive  method  of  criticism  would  result  in  carrying  science 
into  the  realm  of  art  and  in  trying  to  measure  and  control 
imagination  and  feeling  by  reason.  Such  a  course  literally  fol- 
lowed will  kill  the  artistic  spirit.  The  critic  must  know  where  to 
stop  an  intellectual  process.  Not  by  reasoning,  but  by  an  instinct 
as  unerring  as  that  of  the  creative  artist  himself.  Not  only  so, 
but  all  his  intellectual  processes  are  only  preparatory  to  a  broader 
and  deeper  appreciation,  so  that  the  artistic  critic  can  rise  to  a 
parallel  interpretation,  that  by  two  personalities  the  mystery  of 
art  may  be  felt  more  effectively  by  all.  The  critic  must  have 
artistic  feeling  as  well  as  the  artist.  The  great  trouble  with 
criticism  is  not  that  it  is  judicial,  but  that  its  judgments  are  one- 
sided and  premature.  It  is  not  subjective  but  objective.  It  is  not 
imaginative,  not  sympathetic,  not  appreciative,  not  a  harmonious 
union  of  science  and  art,  but  an  invasion  of  the  realm  of  art  by 
the  coldest  scientific  spirit.  True  criticism  never  stands  off  as 
anything  separate,  much  less  superior  to  art ;  but  is  itself  an  art 
governed  by  its  deepest  and  most  fundamental  principles. 

In  the  highest  and  best  sense  of  the  word  all  criticism  must 
be  essentially  dramatic.  The  imaginative  insight  into  another's 
conception,  and  the  power  to  feel  a  situation  beyond  a  man's 
own  soul  and  life  are  absolutely  demanded  before  judgment 
can  become  anything  but  mere  faultfinding  or  flattery.  If  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us,  it  is  far  more 
difficult  to  see  another  as  he  sees  himself,  or  as  he  himself  sees 
what  he  ought  to  be.  But  this  is  absolutely  necessary  or  true 
criticism  is  impossible. 

One  of  the  fundamental  requisites  of  criticism,  therefore, 
must  be  insight  into  character,  into  motives  and  habits,  and  the 
ability  to  distinguish  habit  from  nature.  There  must  also  be  in- 
sight into  nature's  recuperative  power,  insight  into  hindrances, 
insight  into  the  depths  of  the  soul,  a  sympathetic  appreciation 
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of  the  ideal  of  another,  the  motives  and  possibilities  of  one 
often  entirely  foreign  in  spirit  to  ourselves. 

But  the  critical  insight  is  more  than  dramatic.  Dramatic  in- 
sight enables  us  to  enter  into  sympathy  with  the  Philip  drunk, 
but  critical  insight  enables  us  in  the  Philip  drunk  to  see  the 
Philip  sober  and  to  appeal  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  true 
critic  not  only  sees  the  man  as  a  living  personality  before  him, 
with  all  his  imperfections  on  his  head,  but  sees  into  the  struggles, 
into  the  guiding  ideal,  into  the  inspiring  motive  of  the  life,  and 
even  catches  glimpses  of  his  most  latent  possibilities. 

Of  all  men  in  the  world,  the  critic  must  not  be  a  faultfinder. 
Above  all,  he  must  not  be  concerned  with  mere  externalities. 
No  critic  is  a  critic  until  he  can  criticize  from  within  out. 

There  must  also  be  a  recognition  of  limitations.  The  critic 
must  feel  that  mere  external  perfection  may  be  the  greatest 
weakness.  True  criticism  is  not  merely  concerned  with  external 
imperfections,  but  penetrates  into  the  depths.  What  flippant 
criticism  can  be  offered  upon  David  in  the  midst  of  his  mistakes 
and  failures !  and  yet  he  is  called  "The  man  after  God's  own 
heart,"  a  criticism  which  three  thousand  years  have  not  reversed. 

We  find  in  every  man's  heart  two  desires.  The  first  is  a  desire 
to  be  judged  by  his  fellow-men,  a  desire  to  know  their  opinion. 
There  is  everywhere  by  all  aspiring  souls  a  longing  for  true 
criticism.  The  world  possibly  needs  less  faultfinding,  but  it  needs 
more  criticism.  Many  a  young  man,  many  a  young  writer,  many 
a  young  speaker  has  looked  with  longing  to  an  older,  and  de- 
sired advice  and  suggestions,  but  has  looked  in  vain.  Side  by 
side  with  this  longing,  a  second  and  seemingly  direct  contradic- 
tion rises  up  in  the  breast  and  says,  "I  am  judged  by  no  man,  it 
is  God  who  judges  me."  Both  of  these  are  right.  The  second  is 
merely  a  reaction  against  the  dullness  of  insight.  Against  the 
deep  insight  of  true  criticism  there  is  no  rebellion  in  noble 
souls.  These  long  for  those  who  can  see  into  the  depth  of  the 
the  soul,  "the  penetrating  stream  of  tendency  that  makes 
for  righteousness,"  the  ideal  intention  of  the  nature  of  the  man, 
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conscious  or  unconscious,  and  nature's  power  to  transform  the 
abnormal  into  the  normal. 

Here,  then,  is  the  province  of  criticism.  It  is  the  power  of  the 
soul  of  man  to  go  beyond  its  own  egoistic  conceptions,  and  see 
others  as  they  see  themselves,  and  realize  their  highest  possi- 
bilities often  unknown  to  the  men  themselves.  It  is  insight  into  an 
ideal,  in  the  midst  of  a  degraded  actual,  and  into  a  method  by 
which  we  can  appeal  to  nature's  recuperative  power,  and  trans- 
form the  actual  into  the  ideal. 

Bad  criticism  is  characterized  either  by  faultfinding  or  by 
flattery.  The  aim  of  criticism  is  not  to  praise,  not  to  compliment, 
not  to  condemn,  but  to  inspire.  There  must  be  no  personal  com- 
parison, but  the  inspiration  of  a  great  personality.  Bad  criticism 
discourages  a  man,  because  it  either  compares  him  with  another 
and  so  gives  him  no  clear  insight  into  his  own  possibilities,  or 
offers  no  road  to  a  higher  plane,  awakens  no  conception  in  the 
student  of  the  connection  of  his  actual  and  his  ideal,  gives  him 
a  false  standard  of  comparison.  Great  criticism  ever  makes  a 
man  see  better  his  own  ideal,  causes  him  simultaneously  to  realize 
his  own  possibilities,  as  well  as  imperfections.  There  is  no  com- 
parison with  others,  but  an  awakening  of  a  comparison  in  the 
student's  own  breast  between  what  he  is  and  what  he  can  be- 
come. True  criticism,  therefore,  sooner  or  later  encourages, 
awakens  hope  and  enthusiasm;  it  makes  man  despise  the  low 
and  mean,  makes  men  often  blame  themselves  for  departures  from 
their  ideal,  but  ever  "allures  to  brighter  worlds,  and  leads  the 
way";  it  ever  shows  the  possibilities  of  the  ideal  in  the  actual. 
It  shows  man  that  here  in  his  poor,  miserable  actual  in  which 
he  now  stands,  is  the  beginning  of  his  ideal.  It  only  discourages 
and  displeases  the  self-satisfied  and  indolent — ^the  man  without 
an  ideal.  Whoever  works  by  an  ideal  more  severely  measures  his 
actual  by  it  than  any  other  can,  and  hence  takes  courage  when 
another  soul  with  insight  into  the  situation  reveals  its  impres- 
sions. 

Of  the  importance  of  this  to  the  world,  no  word  need  be 
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said.  The  great  critic  encourages  the  weak  cause,  it  may  be  he 
punctures  shams,  exposes  the  hollowness  of  affectation,  and  the 
lack  of  foundation  for  all  pretension,  but  he  shows  the  world 
beauties  which  its  dull  eyes  would  not  see,  and  shows  the  indi- 
vidual struggling  artist  a  path  unseen  before,  that  leads  to  higher 
destinies. 

There  is  nothing  so  encouraging  as  true  criticism.  A  great 
artist,  even  like  Shakespeare,  only  vaguely  realizes  his  own 
ideals,  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  are  so  different  from 
the  work  about  him,  and  in  hours  of  discouragement  often  "longs 
for  this  man's  art,  and  that  man's  scope." 

An  artist  ever  criticizes  himself  more  severely  than  any  one 
else.  He  knows  more  the  imperfections  of  his  work.  He  sees  the 
shortcomings  of  his  art,  and  for  this  reason  every  great  artist 
often  goes  to  lay  open  his  work  before  another,  for  suggestion 
and  criticism,  when  he  has  brought  himself  seemingly  against 
an  impassable  barrier.  When  a  great  critic  endeavors  to  interpret 
his  work  as  he  conceives  it,  whether  his  estimate  is  quite  right 
or  not,  it  helps  the  artist  to  a  wider  view,  leads  him  to  under- 
stand certain  hindrances,  and  enables  him  to  remove  them. 

After  an  artist  has  brooded  long  over  his  work,  at  one  time 
he  feels  its  greatness,  but  often  after  he  has  finished  a  work, 
sometimes  his  finest,  he  says  he  must  try  all  over  again.  Here 
it  is  that  the  critic  steps  in  with  a  fresh  heart,  with  as  high  a 
power  of  appreciation,  and  the  artist  looks  at  his  work  through 
other  eyes.  Thus,  if  the  inner  life  of  every  great  artist  could  be 
seen,  it  would  be  found  that  criticism  or  the  endeavors  of  others 
to  express  their  appreciation  has  played  a  great  role  in  his  de- 
velopment. 

What  a  function  this  is !  what  breadth  of  information  is  re- 
quired !  what  spiritual  insight  is  necessary !  Well  may  it  be  said, 
that  the  great  critics  of  the  world  have  been  few.  It  is  not 
strange  that  men  have  hesitated  to  unfold  the  philosophy  of  such 
a  subject,  and  that  so  few  of  our  best  critics  have  endeavored  to 
give  an  explanation  of  the  principles  of  their  own  work. 
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There  are  many  reasons  why  the  subject  should  be  discussed 
here.  All  true  criticism  is  founded  in  dramatic  instinct.  The 
stage  as  "the  mirror  held  to  nature"  has  ever  been  one  of  the 
chief  means  for  the  criticism  of  life;  and  hence  all  histrionic 
expression  is  closely  connected  with,  if  it  is  not  the  fountain- 
head  of,  all  criticism.  But  the  special  reason  is  because  expres- 
sion can  never  be  improved  except  by  the  aid  of  criticism. 
Criticism  alone  is  inadequate;  but  the  best  method  of  training 
cannot  be  applied  except  by  skill  in  penetrating  into  the  most 
fundamental  needs  of  men.  Hence  it  has  been  necssary  to  un- 
fold the  general  nature  of  criticism  in  order  to  understand  its 
complex  nature  in  relation  to  the  development  of  expression. 
The  first  requisite,  as  the  man  whose  powers  are  to  be  improved 
stands  before  the  teacher,  is  what  may  be  called  a  psychic  diag- 
nosis. Criticism  for  the  purpose  of  improving  expression  is  not 
the  same  as  that  of  a  mechanical  work  of  art.  It  is  not  the 
criticism  of  a  statue  before  which  we  can  stand  and  around 
which  we  can  walk  and  upon  which  we  can  lay  our  measuring. 
Criticism  in  expression  is  not  a  criticism  upon  a  perfect  whole 
or  process,  but  upon  what  is  imperfect  in  method  and  result.  The 
teachers  must  study  a  young  mind  struggling  to  reveal  itself, 
through  an  imperfect  conception  of  the  nature  of  expression, 
through  imperfect  action  of  the  mind  in  realizing  truth  and  ex- 
perience, and  through  imperfect  conditions  and  improper  use  of 
his  body  and  voice. - 

I  once  asked  a  physician  very  skillful  in  diagnosis  to  give  me 
some  of  the  principles  upon  which  he  acted  in  making  up  his 
judgment  as  to  the  nature  of  a  disease;  but  he  frankly  told  me 
he  could  not.  He  said  there  could  be  no  rule.  It  had  to  come  to 
him  as  he  looked  the  man  in  the  eye.  It  came  from  so  many 
directions  and  diverse  ways  that  it  was  impossible  to  formulate 
a  general  principle.  If  this  is  true  of  pathological  diagnosis,  how 
much  more  must  it  be  true  of  diagnosis  into  the  normal  and 
abnormal  action  of  the  faculties  of  the  soul  and  agents  of  the 
body  in  expression.  For  a  diagnosis  of  a  student  of  expression  is 
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not  merely  physical  and  vocal,  it  is  psychic.  It  is,  in  short,  a 
diagnosis  of  the  whole  man,  not  merely  as  to  character  or  aim  or 
degree  of  culture,  but  as  to  the  normal  and  abnormal  action  of 
all  the  faculties  and  agents  of  man  in  expression.  The  character 
of  the  student's  train  of  ideas,  the  responsiveness  of  feeling  to 
ideas,  the  responsiveness  of  his  body  to  emotion ;  harmonious  co- 
ordination of  the  whole  body ;  the  action  of  the  voice ;  what 
nature  intended  him  to  be  and  what  he  is  made  by  habit;  his 
peculiar  temperament  and  type  as  a  man,  his  occupation,  his 
health,  are  but  a  few  of  those  points  which  sweep  like  lightning 
through  the  mind  of  the  faithful  teacher  as  he  stands  face  to 
face  with  his  pupil.  The  true  teacher  looks  for  his  beginning 
not  to  a  system,  but  to  the  individual  needs  before  him.  He  must 
begin  with  the  pupil  where  he  is.  He  must  have  respect  for  the 
pupil's  conceptions  and  his  ideas  as  to  the  nature  of  expression. 
But  above  all  he  must  have  respect  for  the  unconscious  ideal. 
He  must,  in  fact,  have  deeper  insight  into  possibilities  and  needs 
than  the  student  has  himself.  It  is  only  from  such  insight  that  a 
prescription  can  be  made.  Without  such  a  conception  all  exer- 
cises given  will  be  merely  experiments. 

Then,  again,  there  are  subjective  difficulties;  all  work  to  im- 
prove expression  must  be  directed  toward  the  correction  of 
wrong  habits  and  the  development  of  normal  actions,  and  yet  a 
man's  consciousness  makes  no  distinction  between  habit  and 
nature.  Whatever  a  man  is  habitually,  he  thinks  is  normal  and 
natural  to  him.  This  habit  is  called  second  nature,  the  aim  of  the 
teacher  is  to  correct  the  "second  nature"  and  bring  the  man  back 
to  fundamental  nature.  So  that  criticism  must  enter  into  the  deep- 
est life  of  the  man,  to  enable  him  to  distinguish  between  what  is 
habit  and  what  is  nature.  The  pupil  must  be  led  so  as  to  discover 
this  himself,  because  it  cannot  always  be  told  or  even  shown. 

Again,  in  making  careful  estimate  and  judgment  as  to  what 
will  improve  delivery,  there  must  be  an  accurate  conception  of 
the  limitations  that  dwarf  the  possibilities  of  pupils,  the  hin- 
drances that  prevent  the  growth  and  development  of  their  per- 
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sonalities.  The  teacher  of  expression  at  one  time  may  make  a 
diagnosis  which  is  so  deep  and  searching  that  it  may  take  many 
years  to  fulfill ;  at  another  time  he  may  have  to  teach  some  poor 
minister  who  comes  to  him  to  be  corrected,  in  a  few  hours,  of  a 
sore  throat,  and  yet  in  each  case,  like  a  physician,  professional 
honor  demands  of  him  to  do  his  best.  Again,  if  a  man  is  to'be 
a  speaker,  he  must  have  a  different  diagnosis  from  one  who  is  to 
be  an  actor,  a  reader,  or  teacher. 

Every  danger  in  all  kinds  of  criticism  is  found  here,  such  as 
comparison  of  one  person  with  another,  getting  a  conception 
from  one  great  artist,  and  endeavoring  to  make  everything  con- 
form to  this  standard.  Trying  to  limit  one  personality  to  an-  ^' 
other,  however  great  the  model  may  be,  is  wrong.  Every  soul 
must  be  original.  The  only  possibility  for  growth  must  be  from 
a  free  soul,  unfolding  in  its  own  way.  Criticism  which  violates 
this,  training  which  does  not  accomplish  this,  is  false  to  nature's 
fundamental  law. 

Still  worse  is  that  criticism  which  is  founded  upon  the  com- 
parison of  an  individual  in  respect  to  his  work  in  expression 
with  an  artificial  system.  A  teacher  has  an  idea  of  certain  stresses 
of  voice,  and  every  example,  however  well  rendered  and  natural, 
must  be  made  to  conform  to  the  system.  The  first  word  in  the 
sentence,  "Angels  and  ministers  of  grace  defend  us"  one  author 
says  must  be  given  with  a  circumflex  of  an  octave.  This  is  abso- 
lutely false  to  the  experience  many  must  feel  in  the  situation, 
but  everybody  must  be  governed  by  this  particular  artist's  me- 
chanical system  of  giving  such  and  such  emotions  with  such  and 
such  inflections  of  a  given  mechanical  length. 

Besides,  there  are  especial  dangers  such  as  exist  in  no  other 
kind  of  work.  In  criticisms  upon  books  or  art,  the  whole  world 
stands  ready  to  correct  mistakes  and  the  critic  feels  himself  that 
at  any  moment  he  can  be  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  public  opinion, 
where  his  every  sentiment  will  be  tested  by  the  ideas  and  con- 
victions of  other  men.  But  the  teacher  of  expression  stands 
face  to  face  with  the  one  he  is  teaching  and  has  no  such  limita- 
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tion,  no  such  inspiration,  no  such  help  to  correct  mistakes.  Hence 
he  is  tempted  unconsciously  to  fall  back  upon  his  own  authority, 
measure  all  by  his  own  opinion,  to  judge  everything  by  his  own 
little  system,  and  to  compare  the  pupil's  voice  or  action  with  his, 
independent  of  inherent  differences  of  personality. 

Here  we  find  the  reason  why  great  readers,  great  speakers, 
and  great  actors  have  often  been  found  poor  teachers.  Working 
out  their  own  ideals  and  their  own  personalities,  and  becoming 
strong  in  their  own  way  of  doing  things,  they  are  apt  to  judge 
all  others  by  themselves.  They  often  set  themselves  up  as  ex- 
amples, rather  than  seeking  to  inspire  the  student  to  find  out  for 
himself.  Such  a  teacher  makes  himself  the  model,  consciously  or 
unconsciously ;  thinking  of  what  he  can  do  himself,  he  is  often 
unable  to  see  differences  and  the  possibilities  even  in  other  men. 
A  great  teacher  must  lose  his  own  self  and  find  it  in  other  men. 
He  must  bury  his  own  way  of  doing  things,  that  he  may  stimu- 
late the  ideas  and  conceptions  of  another  soul.  He  must,  of 
course,  have  had  such  experience  himself  as  to  realize  his  own 
possibilities,  must  have  himself  gone  through  the  struggles 
through  which  his  pupil  must  go.  He  must  be  no  mean  reader, 
no  mean  speaker,  no  mean  actor,  but  the  greater  portion  of  his 
-work  must  be  to  hide  himself  and  to  awaken  others. 

Thus  criticism,  like  all  true  art,  is  only  suggestive.  It  can 
never  be  fully  communicated  in  words,  especially  in  so  sub- 
jective and  subtle  a  work  as  the  development  of  delivery.  The 
teacher  must  "do  the  thing,"  or  rather  cause  the  student  to  "do 
the  thing  shall  breed  the  thought." 

True  criticism  has  to  do  with  the  depth  and  not  merely  with 
the  surface.  It  has  to  do  with  the  root,  and  not  only  with  the 
leaves  through  the  internal  life  of  the  tree.  It  must  ever  be 
profound  and  severe ;  must  ever  be  frank  and  honest ;  but  never 
can  be  anything  more  than  suggestive,  and  while  external  prun- 
ing is  sometimes  necessary,  yet  criticism  must  ever  be  dependent 
upon  and  measured  by  the  energy  and  power  it  awakens  in  the 
depths  of  the  soul. 
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